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Preface 


Theatrum populusque romanus, said Cicero (Sest. 116), only half in jest. In 
this volume of essays it will be clear enough why Cicero was right to imply 
that the theater governed Rome. The theater was a powerful clearinghouse 
for the political emotions of the Roman people. That is obvious enough from 
the many references to the theater that are found in the ancient histories of 
both republican and imperial Rome. What is not so clear is how and why the 
theater fulfilled this function. We still have only a hazy idea of the perfor- 
mances of Cicero’s day, and even less of their imperial successors. Yet, in the 
vast ruins that still cover Rome’s vanished empire, we have mute testimony 
to the overwhelming importance of Roman theater. | 

The theater, in fact, offers a paradigm for the problems of combining 
philology and archaeological evidence. The ancient theaters of Latin Italy 
must all be dated after the death of the last playwright of whom anything 
survives to be read. We have, therefore, no text —if we exclude the dubious 
Seneca—that was originally played in any of these theaters. It is paradoxical 
that the wealth of archaeological evidence for the last six centuries of Latin 
drama after Terence cannot be illuminated by one single product of a play- 
wright. Appropriately, then, if not inevitably, W. Beare's standard work, The 
Roman Stage, bears as its subtitle A Short History of Latin Drama in the 
Time of tbe Republic and pays little attention to archaeological evidence. 

But any history of the Roman theater that avoids archaeology and looks 
solely for texts is likely to be inadequate. Worse still, any history of the the- 
ater that avoids its social and political implications will fail to grasp its cen- 
tral functions. The most important single reason why we do not have texts 
for the imperial centuries but do have hundreds of vastly expensive stone 
theaters is that text had become of little significance compared with the 
attraction of spectacle and the immediacy of performance. As the chapters 
in this book make clear, we do have evidence for the vast variety of drama 
that went on in those enormous theaters, the reasons for its production, and 
the atmosphere in which it was presented; we have more than enough to 
= comprehend its impact and its role. 
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The underlying dynamics of ancient theater are those of theater itself. 
While ritual drama changes slowly, the audience for secular drama comes to 
demand the novel and new with ever-increasing appetite. Spectacular effect 
is required, whether by means of numbers, colors, mechanical marvels, or 
some other direct impact on the senses; and this dynamism, rooted in popu- 
lar determination, will operate until the economy cannot support further 
development. The ancient historians were not unaware of the results and 
could describe graphically how the population of Cologne or Carthage at 
the end of the empire devoted themselves to their theater while the barbar- 
ians were at the gate, just as Demosthenes long before had desperately 
sought to divert the Athenian theater fund against the Macedonian threat. 
The theater did not become less important as time went on; it became all- 
important to the workings of the state. 

As David Potter splendidly demonstrates in chapter 6, the voice of the 
people above all was heard in the theater, where its influence was great, 
because the senate, like the knights and the emperor himself, had a place 
there. In democratic societies, we are not accustomed to claques, and as a 
result their effectiveness has, with some notable exceptions, been forgotten 
or minimized. But if anything, their influence and importance grew as the 
theater became one of the very few places where popular demands could be 
voiced, functionally the last surviving vestige of democratic expression. It is 
now beyond question that the people did have a means to express them- 
selves effectively before the imperial authorities. But it is a paradox that the 
need for ritual action that gave rise to Greek drama in the first place should 
have reasserted itself at the end of antiquity in the collective chanting of the 
popular will. 

Obviously we have to look at the audience as well as the stage to under- 
stand the social functioning of the ancient theater. This is what J.C. 
Edmondson does in his examination in chapter 4 of the Roman theater and 
amphitheater as a structuring mechanism for society. While such an investi- 
gation overlaps with much recent anthropological theory, the questions are 
here posed in practical terms that examine the physical relationship of the 
groupings of the Roman people, how they sat and dressed, and the legisla- 
tion that encouraged this. While many of the finer details will always escape 
us, enough remains to allow us to see how central the public display of the 
citizens in their theaters was to status and organization. 

The imperial authorities were also aware of their role in this same con- 
text. In chapter 5 Elizabeth R. Gebhard shows by three very different exam- 
ples how imperial propaganda was also on display in the architecture and 
rituals of the theaters of the empire. The symbols of imperial power were 
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omnipresent, even in what had once been the gathering places of Greek 
democracies. What the Roman people saw in Rome was echoed in innu- 
merable theaters throughout the east and west, and so it provided coherence 
and a ritual solidarity to the far-flung empire. 

Turning to the players themselves, W.D. Lebek collects in chapter 2 all 
the evidence we have for the status and pay of actors in the republic. The 
connections with political patronage are already established, and the ex- 
traordinary ambivalence of the Romans toward the acting profession is 
revealed. On the one hand, a gifted actor could achieve great wealth and 
influence—“What the senate cannot give, an actor will,” sneered the satirist 
later (Juv. 7.90)—while on the other, his profession was despised and rele- 
gated to the level of prostitution. The solution to this problem is to be found 
in the necessary contacts between aspiring politicians and those actors most 
likely to be favorites with the people. Cicero’s personal friendship with the 
greatest comic actor of his time was as important to his success as was any 
other of his relationships. No other Roman certainly is so open about the - 
need to win the favor of the theater folk or so ready to equate the voice of 
the theater with the vox populi. | 

Perhaps nothing is as difficult for us to understand as the dominance of 
pantomime in the theaters of the empire. The solo mute dance and its fans 
were one of the chief causes of rioting in imperial times. Yet the dance's 
practitioners claimed that it was the true descendant of Greek tragedy and 
of Greek dancing, and therefore that it was culturally superior to nearly 
everything else offered on the imperial stage. At the same time, a good deal 
of our information about it consists of criticism of its immoral aspects. Its 
most famous artists were alternately banished and showered with popular 
and imperial favor. Two chapters in this book do much to illuminate this 
phenomenon. In chapter 1, E.J. Jory gives us our first real view of a late pan- 
tomime, by collecting more archaeological information than ever before. It 
is one of the chief regrets of this editor that he had no place for the other 
artifacts that Jory. has assembled and will publish elsewhere. Jory rounds 
out this picture by tracing the roots of solo dancing in both Greece and 
Rome. On the literary side, T.D. Barnes, whose knowledge of late antiquity 
is equaled by few others, collects in chapter 7 the evidence for pantomimes 
and other known performances in that period. This is no easy matter, 
because it becomes clear that the evidence, especially of the church fathers 
but also of the contorniates, is not to be taken always at face value. These 
chapters complement each other, to give a reasonably clear picture of what 
the stage had to offer in the last centuries of Rome. 

K.M. Coleman has written extensively elsewhere about spectacles, 
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specifically those involving mythology and water. In chapter 3 she asks 
about animals and how they were used, not only in hunts, but in zoos and 
processions. She demonstrates that a development can be seen, and she pos- 
tulates some underlying reasons for the extraordinary butchery by which 
the Romans denuded much of North Africa and Asia Minor of their wild 
animals. Here too anthropology may provide more profound and satisfying 
explanations than the usual denunciation of the debased tastes of the mob. 
It is clear that our response to the vast Roman traffic in exotic wild animals 
must be more complex and sophisticated. 

Perhaps the reader, accustomed to separating the drama of the theater - 
from the blood sports of the Colosseum, will wonder that evidence from the 
amphitheater is sometimes invoked. This invocation is justifiable for two 
reasons. First, the ancient authorities themselves do not make a clear dis- 
tinction; they use the term theatrum for both structures. Second, various 
kinds of drama were available in the amphitheater, just as gladiators were 
common in the theater. Indeed, for imperial times, it will not do to restrict 
the notion of drama to the old Greek genres or their later developments. 
Spectacle is a more useful description, since it does not exclude from the the- 
ater either pantomime executions or tightrope-walking elephants. It was, 
for good or ill, the genius of the Roman theater industry to invent new and 
more elaborate means to delight the audience. 

Much in the chapters of this book will remind thoughtful readers of some 
aspects of our own times. The visual aspects of spectacle are replacing the 
spoken or written word. The theatricality of the law is matched by the sen- 
sationalism of instantly viewed reportage. Drama and the dramatized illu- 
sion of reality invade all our channels of information, to the detriment of 
truth. We do not yet have gladiators, but from the comfort of our homes we 
can watch thousands of exotic murders, as well as the virtual reality of 
famines and even entire wars. Ammianus (14.6.18—20) wrote bitterly that 
the libraries stand empty while choruses of dancing girls parade, and before 
him Livy and Tacitus warned of the insanity of the theater. Perhaps the 
same dynamism of the theater is still at work today, despite all the cultural 
differences. 
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The Drama of the Dance: Prolegomena to 
an Iconography of Imperial Pantomime 


E.J. Jory 


Public entertainment in the Roman world had its origins in religious obser- 
vance and developed into a central, and at times perhaps decisive, factor in 
political maneuvering. It was also fun for the spectators. At a time when 
there is increasing interest in the private lives and interests of the individual 
citizens of the ancient world, as opposed to interest in the preoccupations 
and ambitions of the rulers, it may perhaps be useful to focus our attention 
on an area of the world of entertainment in Rome and a period of Roman 
theater history that is frequently ignored and to describe, illustrate, and 
place in context the most popular form of entertainment in the theaters of 
the Roman Empire, a form of dramatic dance that is commonly known to 
modern commentators, although rarely to the Greeks or the Romans, as 
pantomime. ! 

This type of entertainment consisted of a silent, solo dance in which the 
artist—called in Greek orchéstés, pantomimos, or tragikés enrythmou 
kinéseds hypokrités (actor of rhythmic tragic movement) and in Latin pan- 


I am very much indebted to two people for their advice and assistance in the study of the pan- 
tomime monuments: to my colleague in this investigation Professor J.R. Green, whose unpar- 
alleled knowledge of the dramatic monuments of Greece and Rome has saved me from count- 
less errors of interpretation; and to my research assistant Mrs. Glenys Wootton, without whose 
indefatigable and enthusiastic efforts this chapter might never have seen the light of day. 
Responsibility for the remaining errors is mine alone. 

1. In a number of late authors the term pantomimos orcbésis occurs: e.g., Julian Misopogon 
351d; Zosimus Nova Historia 6. For a general account of the “pantomime” dance with exten- 
sive quotation of the sources, see L. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms!? (Leipzig, 1922), 1:62 
ff., 291-92; 2:91-92, 125-47; 4:197 ff.; for an analysis of the fullest surviving ancient treatise 
on the dance, see M. Kokolakis, Pantomimus and tbe treatise peri orchéseds (Athens, 1959); 
and, for the most recent treatment, R. Beacham, The Roman Theatre and Its Audience (Lon- 
don, 1991), 140-53. 
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tomimus or bistrio?—enacted stories that were, for the most part, taken 
from the vast repertoire of Greek mythology.? Like so much of Roman the- 
atrical entertainment, the origins of this type of dramatic dance can be 
traced to Greece, and it was probably introduced to Rome in a primitive 
form by the middle of the second century B.c.* However, it seems to have 
made little impact in the world of show business until it was given a new 
and permanent format a hundred years later, a format that led to it hence- 
forth being particularly associated with Italy and to it becoming known as 
“the Italian dance."? This restructuring of the format was associated with 
two performers of the early Augustan period, Pylades and Bathyllus. 
Pylades specialized in a form of solemn, emotional dance, while that of 
Bathyllus was more lighthearted. Both of them were closely associated with 
the imperial court—Pylades being on good terms with Augustus, and 
Bathyllus being a freedman of Maecenas—and it is likely that the first 
important occasion that featured the new type of presentation was at the 


games of Marcellus in 23 B.C., rather than 22 B.C., the date indicated by 


Jerome. 


The dance form and its leading exponents immediately achieved great 


2. The most common term used by Greek writers for the pantomime performer is orchéstés. 
Lucian claims that the ltaliótai, or Greeks of Italy, called the orchéstés a pantomimos (Salt. 67), 
and this term is used of an artist named Ploutogenes in an inscription from Priene dated to the 
80s B.C., who may—like his contemporary Philistion, a citizen of Dyrrachium—have had Ital- 
ian connections. The clumsy phrase tragikes enrythmou kinéséos bypokrités is common on 
inscriptions from the mid-second century A.D. on; see L. Robert, "Pantomimen im griechischen 
Orient," Hermes 65 (1930): 114-17; and E.J. Jory, "The Literary Evidence For the Beginnings 
of Imperial Pantomime,” BICS 28 (1981): 158 n. 5. This terminology dates from a time when 
the comic pantomime dance had disappeared and when the themes were predominantly those 
of tragic myth. The use of the word bypokrités, the regular word for actor, is a clear indication 
of the representational or mimetic nature of the dance. [n Latin literary sources of the republic, 
the term histrio was used of stage performers in general, but in the empire, although this gen- 
eral usage continued, the word became particularly associated with the pantomime artists. The 
Latin form pantomimus is first found on an inscription from Pompeii dated after 2 B.C. and is 
the most common expression used of the dancer on inscriptions. 

3. Lucian states (Salt. 37), "As [ have said, ancient story, and the prompt recollection and 
graceful presentation of it, provides all the trappings for his (the dancer's) work. Beginning 
right away with chaos and the first birth of the world, he must know everything down to the 
story of Cleopatra the Egyptian." Lucian follows this with a lengthy list of myths, arranged 
geographically, but without reference to other historical subjects. The danger of touching on 
anything after 30 B.C. is obvious. For a preliminary list of known pantomime themes, sec E. 
Wust in RE 18.3 (1949) s.v. pantomimus, col. 847—49, to which add M. Kokolakis (see n. 1 
above), 51-54. 

4. It can probably be equated with the ludus talarius mentioned by Cassiodorus for the year 
115 B.C. See my forthcoming article “Ars Ludicra and the Ludus Talarius” in Stage Directions: 
Essays in Honour of E. W. Handley, BICS Suppl. 65 (1995): 139-52. 

5. Ath. 1.20 D~E. The source, Aristonikos, was a contemporary of Pylades and Bathyllus. 

6. Jory (see n. 2 above), 148. 
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popularity with successive emperors, their wives, the aristocracy, and the 
general populace. The performances took the form of competitions between 
rival dancers, and the artists attracted fans and partisans, whose brawling 
led to numerous riots and to successive bans on the performers and the per- 
formance. Public demand ensured their regular recall, and the popularity of 
the dance lasted throughout the period of Rome’s dominance and into the 
Byzantine era, producing such riots in sixth-century Byzantium that 
Zosimus saw the emergence of the dance as one of the most damaging con- 
sequences of the rule of the emperor Augustus.’ 

Yet the attitude of the Romans to the dance and its performers was 
always ambiguous. Widespread popularity and intimate contact with all 
sections of Roman society was offset by low social esteem and a legal status 
that was on a par with that of pimps, prostitutes, and trainers of gladiators. 
While it may be argued that this was not peculiar to dancers but common to 
all performers on the public stage at Rome, or at least to all performers for 
hire—that is, those who performed as professionals—I would like in this 
chapter to look at the place of dance in the festival performances of the 
Greeks and the Romans, with particular attention to placing the popular 
dramatic dance of the imperial era within this context. 


The Cynic Demetrius and an Unnamed Pantomime 


The fullest account of an actual pantomime performance, albeit an excep- 
tional one, is found in Lucian, and it is worth quoting to remind us of the 
type of presentation on which we are focusing our attention. The occasion 
on which this particular exhibition took place is said by Lucian to be in the 
time of the emperor Nero, and it was prompted by an attack on the dance 
made by the Cynic philosopher Demetrius. I shall let Lucian present the 
story in his own words (Salt. 63 ff.; trans. adapted from A.M. Harmon, 
trans., Lucian, vol. 5, Loeb [London and Cambridge, Mass., 1972) 265-67): 


This is just what happened they say in the case of Demetrius the Cynic. 
He too was denouncing the dance just as you do, saying that the 
dancer was a mere adjunct to the flute and the pipes and the stamping, 
himself contributing nothing to the presentation but making 
absolutely meaningless, idle movements with no sense in them at all; 
but that people were duped by the accessories of the business—the silk 


7. See E.J. Jory, "The Early Pantomime Riots,” in Maistor: Studies for Robert Browning, 
ed. A. Moffatt (Canberra, 1984), 57-66; W.]. Slater, “Pantomime Riots,” ClAnt 13 (1994): 
120—44; Slater, “Three Problems in the History of Drama," Phoenix 47 (1993): 189-212. 
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vestments, the beautiful mask, the flute and its quavers, and the sweet 
voices of the singers, by all of which the dancer's business, itself 
amounting to absolutely nothing, was embellished. Thereupon the 
dancer at that time, who was in high repute under Nero, and who was 
no fool, as they say, and excelled, if ever a man did, in remembrance 
of legends and beauty of movement, made a request of Demetrius that 
was very reasonable, I think—to see him dancing and then accuse him; 
he promised indeed to perform for him without flute or songs. That is 
what he did; ordering the stampers and flute-players and the chorus 
itself to be silent, quite unsupported, he danced the love of Aphrodite 
and Ares, Helius tattling, Hephaestus laying his plot and trapping 
both of them with his entangling bonds, the gods who came in on 
them, portrayed individually, Aphrodite ashamed, Ares seeking cover 
and begging for mercy, and everything that belongs to this story 
[Homer Od. 8.266—-320], in such a way that Demetrius was delighted 
beyond measure with what was taking place and paid the highest pos- 
sible tribute to the dancer; he raised his voice and shouted at the top 
of his lungs, “I hear the story that you are acting, my man, I do not just 
see it; you seem to me to be talking with your very hands!" 


This anecdote gives us a picture of the the main elements that made up the 
normal pantomime performance—the orchestra, the chorus, and the single 
solo dancer—and emphasizes the dominant feature of the dances—the 
movements of the fingers and hands to interpret the libretto of the drama. | 
would now like to add a few brief words about the orchestra that this par- 
ticular performer dispensed with and then try to present some archaeologi- 
cal evidence that bears on the appearance of the dancer. 


The Orchestra 


The orchestra was made up of musicians who played a variety of instru- 
ments. In this case, those mentioned are the aulos,’ the pipes, and the sca- 
bellum (the instrument of the “stampers”). The scabellum was a wooden 
clapper attached to and operated by the foot of one of the musicians to pre- 
serve the rhythm for the orchestra, singers, and dancer.? Accounts of other 
performances make it clear that these instruments could be augmented by 


8. The aulos took the form of a double pipe, and the word is regularly translated as "flute." 


It was more like an oboe. 
9. For a discussion of the scabellum, see A. Bélis, “Kroupezai, Scabellum," BCH 112 
(1988): 321-39. 
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drums (tympana), cymbals (kymbala), castanets (krotala), and even the 
kithara and the organ.!° The predominance of percussion instruments 
shows the emphasis placed on rhythm, and it may be worth reminding our- 
selves here that the aulos itself was used by the Greeks as much to maintain 
rhythm as to give the tune. It controlled the beat of the choral dancers of 
drama and dithyramb and also the rhythm of the oarsmen who manned the 
triremes.!! 


The Dancer 


Of the dancer's costume and appearance we have until recently known lit- 
tle, partly because of a remarkable dearth of archaeological artifacts that 
can be attributed with any real certainty to the performances of the pan- 
tomimes. While the last thirty years have seen a number of studies of the 
iconography of performers and performances of tragedy, comedy, and satyr 
play,!? no systematic attempt to do the same for mime and pantomime has 
been undertaken.!? Yet there are a few clues to be found in the literary 
sources that might point the way forward. Lucian, who contrasts the pan- 
tomime's appearance with that of the tragic actor of his day, has this to say: 
“It doesn't need me to say that the appearance [schéma] of the dancer is 
decorous [kosmion] and becoming [euprepés], it is obvious to anyone who 
isn't blind. The mask itself is very beautiful and appropriate to the underly- 
ing dramatic theme. Its mouth is not wide open like the others but 
closed."!* Unfortunately, he does not go on to give us any more details, and 
we have to be content with the information that the mouth is closed and 
that the appearance of the mask varies with the role. Of the other scattered 
references to the appearance of pantomime performers in literature, almost 
all refer to the flimsy, sometimes diaphanous, robes of silk that were occa- 
sionally embroidered with gold, that were decorated with fringes, and that 
reached down to the ankles.! Thus, any search for illustrations of pan- 


10. Lucian Salt. 26, 68, 72. 

11. The superior qualities of the aulos over the drum for keeping time among oarsmen has 
been recently confirmed by experiments with the reconstructed Greek trireme. 

12. Notably the series of monographs inaugurated in 1960 by T.B.L. Webster, with Monw- 
ments Illustrating Old and Middle Comedy, BICS Suppl. 9 (with a third edition by J.R. Green 
appearing in 1978 in BICS Suppl. 39). 

13. This is the subject of an investigation funded by the Australian Research Council which 
[ am conducting with Professor J.R. Green. 

14. Salt. 29. 

15. Kokolakis (see n. 1 above), 33-34, cites Lucian Salt. 2 and 29; Clement of Alexandria 
Paedagog. 2.10; and Libanius Salt. $2, to which add Fronto Ep. 1.5.4 (p. 9,2 van den Hout). 
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tomime dancers will have to be initiated on the basis of closed mouth masks 
and robes that reached down to the ankles. 

At this point, I must insert a word of caution with respect to closed mouth 
masks. The theatrical masks of the Greeks and Romans were made of linen, 
a very perishable material, and not a single mask of those actually used on 
stage has survived. For the appearance of these masks, we have to rely on 
representations rather than originals. Fortunately, there are numerous illus- 
trations that are extant and that can give us a fairly clear indication of how 
the stage masks really looked. But the very popularity of illustrations of 
masks, both as elements of decoration and as symbols of festivity or resur- 
rection, meant that alongside representations of contemporary masks there 
grew up an artistic tradition where masks, particularly from the Hellenistic 
period, were copied and reproduced with no reference to contemporary stage 
usage. This is the case with the recently rediscovered and republished masks 
that adorned the Theater of Marcellus, built under Augustus, and also with 
many of those reproduced on the oscilla that hung in the peristyles of Pom- 
peian houses. So far removed were some of these artistic reproductions of 
tragic, comic, and satyric masks from those for theatrical usage that some of 
them were reproduced with mouths that were barely open or even closed. 
Thus, we need more than merely a closed mouth on a mask to indicate that 
it was an accurate reproduction of a pantomime mask. We need a context, 
and we need to move from the known to the unknown with great care. 


Contorniates 


I shall start with two representations of dancers probably to be identified 
with pantomimes of the same name who are known to us from the literary 
sources. They are found on so-called contorniate medallions of the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. These medallions all date from the late fourth to the mid-fifth cen- 
tury A.D. and regularly have on the obverse the head of an emperor, a divin- 
ity, or a famous literary figure. A number of the heads are those of 
contemporary emperors, but some—such as those of Nero and Augustus— 
are from much earlier epochs. On the reverse, the most common features are 
scenes taken from the amphitheater, the circus, or the theater. The medal- 
lions have received their name—contorniates—from a narrow circular 
depression around the rim. They were minted in Rome, but the precise rea- 
son for their production is unknown. The most that can be said of them is 
that, given their origin, they must have had imperial approval and that there 
was some connection with the games. !¢ 


16. See A. Alföldi and E. Alföldi, Die Kontorniat-Medaillons (Berlin, 1976), 152 , no. 466, 
Pl. 189.6 (Margarites); 155, no. 478, Pl. 192.1. (Caramallus); 214, no. 228, no. 232. 
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The first of these (fig. 1), now in a private collection, has on the obverse 
the head of Valentinian III (425-55) and the legend D N PLA VALENTI- 
NIANUS D F AUG. On the reverse, a figure looking to his left wears a 
long-sleeved tunic with a quilted border reaching to the ankles. A chlamys 
with a fringed border is pinned on the right shoulder and conceals most of 
the left arm, which is held at the side. The surface of the contorniate is worn, 
but the figure may be wearing a mask. In the right hand is held a victory 
crown or garland. A small, winged figure symbolizes victory, as in a number 
of such illustrations. It, like the main figure, seems to be holding a victory 
garland in its left hand. The text inscribed on the medallion is MAR- 
GARITA VINCAS—"* victory to Margarites”—and confirms that this scene 
refers to a competitive performance, the normal context for the dancers. A 
pantomime Katzamus, called Margarites, is known to us from Malalas, who 
says that he came from Cyzicus and was attached to the White faction in 
A.D. 490 by Longinus, the brother of Zeno.!” 

A second contorniate (fig. 2), now in the Museum of Parenzo and with 
the same emperor's head on the obverse, presents on the reverse a similar 
figure, this time facing directly ahead and dressed in a long robe that is 
fringed or pleated on the left flank and lower border and fastened with a 
brooch on the right shoulder. The figure holds a victory wreath in his right 
hand, and there is something indistinguishable close to the left hand, which 
is held at his side as in the Margarites representation. Cesano, the most 
recent scholar to comment on the medallion, says that this is a winged Eros 
or lcarus.!? The latter is unlikely, given the symbolism required, that is, of 
victory and not disaster. A small turreted female figure, possibly represent- 
ing the tyche of a city where the contest was held,!? is standing behind him. 
The text KARAMALLE NICAS—" victory to Karamallus”—is a variant of 
the previous one, with the substitution of a Greek verb for the Latin. Pan- 
tomimes by the name of Caramallus are known to us from a number of late 
texts, including Sidonius Apollinaris, Aristaenetus, and Malalas; and the 
contorniate no doubt records one of their victories.?? 


17. M. Bonaria, Mimorum Romanorum fragmenta: Fasti mimici et pantomimici (Genoa, 
1956), 1133 = Malalas Chronograph. 15 (p. 386, 12 Dindorf); cf. A. Cameron, Porphyrius tbe 
Charioteer (Oxford, 1973), 174; LE. Stephanis, Diorrysiakoi Tecbnitai (Heraklion, 1988), no. 
1386. 

18. L. Cesano, "A proposito di un Contorniato nel Museo di Parenzo," Arch. Triest., 1906, 
372. 

19. Cf. the discussion of the Trier ivory later in this section and in note 44. There is a forth- 
coming study by G. Wootton. 

20. Bonaria (see n. 17 above), 1129-32, with A.D. Cameron (see n. 17 above), 175-77. Cameron 
is perhaps a little too skeptical in his assessment of audience sentimentality. Galeria Copiola 
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A third contorniate (fig. 3), which is now in the British Museum and 
which dates from late in the reign of Honorius and has Trajan’s head on the 
obverse with the legend DIVO TR-AINO, has on the reverse a theme simi- 
lar to those of the first two. A figure, looking to his left and dancing to the 
right, wears a long female tunic with a quilted border at the ankles. The 
tunic has wide sleeves to the elbows, from where they narrow to the wrist. 
Over it is a pallium, which flutters out behind him. He appears to be wear- 
ing a mask like that hinted at on the Margarites medallion. One may note 
the “hair” at the back. He holds in his right hand an object that is common 
in victory records and may represent a short palm leaf. Beside him stands a 
small winged figure holding in its right hand the crown or wreath of victory. 
The medallion is inscribed URANI NICA—“victory to Uranius”?!—and 
has a legend in the exergue: [IJUNIO. 

There are similarities in pose, dress, and accoutrements between all three 
contorniates, although there are sufficient differences to exclude a totally 
sterile conformity. Margarites and Uranius look left and move to the right, 
each toward a winged figure carrying a victory crown; but while Margarites 
also holds a crown in her right hand, Uranius holds a variant victory sym- 
bol. Both may be wearing masks, but one cannot be certain. Their dress is 
similar but not portrayed as identical. Caramallus looks straight ahead, 
wears clothes very similar to the others but with a pleated or fringed lower 
border, and is portrayed in the company of a third, symbolic figure. He has 
a lugubrious expression on his face, which is a little inconsistent with victory 
in a contest and leaves open the possibility that he too is wearing a mask. 


Applique Medallions 


What appear to be representations of much finer, possibly silk, garments, 
are shown on a number of applique medallions from Orange, Lyons, and 
Geneva dated to the second and third centuries A.D. These medallions are up 
to 10 cm in diameter and are found attached to the fine earthenware uten- 


danced on stage in 82 B.C. and again in 9 at the ripe old age of 104 (Pliny Nat. 7.158). Aelia 
Catella danced in 59 at the age of 80 (Dio 62.19.2), the mime Lucceia performed at the age of 
100 years (Pliny Nat. 7.158), and the mime Stephanio acted in the ludi saeculares of Augustus 
in 17 B.C. and survived a severe scourging and banishment to appear in those of Claudius in 47 
A.D., sixty-three years later. (Suet. Aug. 45; Pliny Nat. 7.159; see also Suct. Claud. 21.2 and, 
possibly, Philo i» Flacc. 13.112). 

21. Alföldi (see n. 16 above), 127, no. 378, Pl. 157.5; 214, no. 227. For the sharing of pop- 
ular names between circus, stage, and amphitheater, see Cameron (see n. 17 above), 174-75. 
For unio, cf. ILS 5181(a). 
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sils widely used in southern Italy and Gaul and known generally as Samian 
ware. For the first two centuries A.D., the finest examples of this pottery, 
which was widely exported, come from the Rhone valley, and most of the 
applique medallions so far discovered have been found in that area. They 
may be a local phenomenon.” 

In a theatrical scene on a medallion from Orange (fig. 4), one figure is 
facing left and is dressed in a long tunic reaching to the ankles. This tunic is 
worn under a pallium. The figure carries a double thyrsus in the left hand 
and in the right a closed mouth female mask, with a diadem or diadem hair- 
style and either ringlets of hair or ribbons floating from the back of the 
mask. The figure appears to be studying the mask intently. A small figure on 
the left holds a scroll(?) in his left hand and in his right a long palm, the sym- 
bol of victory. Between them is a picture of an organ. The inscription reads 
NICA PARTHENOPAEE—“victory to Parthenopaeus." The name 
Parthenopaeus features on two other fragmentary medallions, one of which 
seems to indicate a similar dancing pose.?* The thyrsus is one of the charac- 
teristic symbols of the Dionysiac or bacchic mysteries, and its appearance 
here would seem at first sight to indicate that this was a depiction of Diony- 
sus or a maenad in a Dionysiac procession. This may in fact be the case, but 
if so, the context with the palm, the mask, the prayer for victory, and even 
the organ show that it is a stage figure and that the medallion is connected 
with a stage production. We know too that the story of Dionysus was a 
favorite theme of pantomime, and there is an epigram in the Palatine anthol- 
ogy that the famous Pylades, whom I have mentioned earlier, enthralled 
Rome when dancing Dionysus in the reign of Augustus: “When he brought 
the Bacchants from Thebes to the Roman stage Pylades put on the form of 
the Bacchanal God himself, to all men's delight and terror, for by his danc- 
ing he filled the whole city with that deity’s intemperate fury”*5°—a refer- 
ence to the riots that, even in Augustus' time, were a regular feature of the 
pantomime competitions. However, there is little to connect the mask on 
this medallion with Dionysus, and other roles are possible. Agave, for exam- 
ple, is also known as a popular pantomime theme, from the story known 


22. See Ch. Landes, Le Gost du Théâtre à Rome et en Gaule Romaine (Montpellier, 1989), 
14; A. Audin, “Un nouveau médaillon d'applique à la légende ‘Calos Cupido," RAE 12 
(1961): 283-86; K. Green, Roman Pottery (London, 1992), 36-38; C. Johns, Arretine and 
Samian Pottery (London, 1971), 10-11. 

23. P. Wuilleumier and A. Audin, “Les médaillons d'applique," Arm. de l'Univ. de Lyon 22 
(1952): 76-79, with fig. 108. 

24. P. Wuilleumier and A. Audin (see n. 23 above), 79, with fig. 109; 145—46, with fig. 269. 

25. Antb. Plan. 290 = Antipater of Thessalonike 78 Gow-Page; cf. AP 9.248 = Boethus 1 
Gow-Page. 
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best from Euripides’ Bacchae. A century after the performance of Pylades, 
Juvenal, when commenting on the enthusiasm of the aristocratic ladies of 
Rome for handling personal souvenirs of their favorite performers as they 
reminisced during the long break between the Ludi Plebeii in November and 
the Ludi Megalenses in April, speaks of the pantomime’s mask, thyrsus, and 
jockstrap—where the mention of the thyrsus is an indication of the contin- 
uing popularity of the Dionysiac myths as a pantomime topic.?6 Conse- 
quently, we can take this scene as at least giving an artistic interpretation of 
the appearance of a real pantomime performer, perhaps immediately before 
the performance, or perhaps after, when the prize is about to be, or has 
been, awarded. 

A drawing of a medallion from Lyons (fig. 5), now in a private collection, 
features a dancer and carries the legend CALOS CUPIDO?— "beautiful 
Cupido." A figure moving to the right is wearing a thin fluttering chiton, 
possibly of silk, with a long overfold. It is belted at the waist, and a mantle 
is worn over it. He holds a wreath or victory crown in his left hand and a 
kantbaros in his right. He is wearing a mask, similar to that shown on the 
preceding medallion, of a female with the same diadem and features and the 
same ringlets of hair or ribbons floating from under the mask. The mask 
again has a closed mouth. A figure on the right holds in his right hand a 
palm of victory; and in his left, once again, we see a scroll. The symbol of 
the scroll is of some interest because of the disdain in which pantomime 
libretti were held by all ancient critics. None has survived. Yet we know that 
the texts included works specially written by Statius and Lucan, as well as 
Philonides and the son of Abronius (or Afronius) Silo, and that other libretti 
contained adaptations of Ovid, Homer, Sophocles, and Virgil. We might 
note the preponderance of epic poets in this list and the relative absence of 
dramatists. This is not surprising given the structure of the solo dance, 
which is narrative in style rather than truly dramatic, if we accept Plato's 
distinction between the two methods of storytelling.28 

Another medallion, this time from Geneva (fig. 6)2? shows a seminude 
male dancer facing left, wearing a bonnet (or Phrygian cap?) and an animal 


26. Satires 6.70. 

27. P. Wuilleumier and A. Audin (see n. 23 above), 79, fig. 110; A. Audin (see n. 22 above), 
283-86, fig. 103; A. Desbat, "Vases à médaillons d'applique," Figlina 5-6 (1980-81): 134-35, 
fig. J302. 

28. Plato Rep. 3.394c. 

29. D. Paunier, “Les médaillons d'applique rhodaniens trouvés à Genève,” in Mélanges 
Esther Brequet (Geneva, 1975), 97 ff. 
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skin, and holding and studying a mask in his right hand. This mask is again 
female with a diadem and a closed mouth and ringlets of hair or ribbons at 
the back. In the left hand he holds a thyrsus, once more a Dionysiac refer- 
ence point. On the left in the foreground is a syrinx; in the center a container 
full of grapes, and around them other symbols common to the cults of both 
Dionysus and Cybele—the tibia, cornu, and tympanum. The form of the 
mask is not inconsistent with the previous medallions, and the scene may 
represent the prelude to, or finish of, another pantomime performance, 
although the animal skin worn by the dancer is unique among our illustra- 
tions and a ritual performance cannot be ruled out.?? 

If we are to believe Fronto that "pantomimes when they dance in the pal- 
lium indicate the tail of the swan, the hair of Venus, and the whip of a Fury 
with the same pallium,"?! the type of loose flowing costume we have seen so 
far lent itself to numerous adaptations and served as a sort of all-purpose 
prop. The dancers' robes were often described as effeminate, although to 
what extent this can be attributed to the more general criticism of the 
unmanliness of the artist cannot be determined. Lucian is only echoing a 
prevailing view when he makes Crato the Cynic speak of a théludrian 
anthrdpon, an effeminate man.?? The younger Pliny speaks of efferminatas 
artes (Pan. 46), Apuleius of a dancer exossis et enervis—with no bone or 
sinews—dancing Philomela, Medea, or Clytemnestra (Apol. 78). This 
descriptive language is picked up with relish by the Christian fathers Lac- 
tantius and Cyprian, who speak of enervata corpora, of men fracti 
omnibus membris, and of "the whole state being aroused by an individual 
neither man nor woman" (Div. Inst. 6.20.29; Donat. 8; Spect. 6; etc.). In 
each case, the criticism is associated with the playing of women's roles, and 
indeed the majority of the criticisms of the pantomime dance and dancers 
concentrate on the male dancers' attempts to portray members of the oppo- 
site sex. Yet, as Lucian says, the same criticism could be made for the male 
actors of tragedy and comedy. All of this suggests that the movements of the 
pantomime in portraying women differed significantly from the type of per- 


30. Athenaeus 631A-B speaks of a Dionysiac form of the pyrrhic dance where thyrsi are 
carried instead of spears and where the dancers dance the story of Dionysus and India, or of 
Pentheus. He goes on to mention boys who danced naked in imitation of the movements of 
wrestling and boxing matches, and he traces the origins of these dances to the worship of 
Dionysus. Athenaeus associates particular hand movements with both these forms of dance, 
but he seems to refer to choral dancers rather than solo performers. See W.J. Slater, “Prob- 
lems” (see n. 7 above), 200-205. 

31. Fronto de Or. 5. 

32. Lucian Salt. 2. 
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formances put on by dramatic actors, a suggestion that is supported by 
Lucian’s own description of tragic performances in his day as well as by rep- 
resentations of tragic actors in mosaics and figurines.?? 


The Muse Polyhymnia and Pantomime 


In the same way that two of the muses, Melpomene and Thalia, came to rep- 
resent tragedy and comedy, respectively, and are depicted on numerous 
monuments accompanied by tragic and comic masks, so Polyhymnia 
became known as the muse of the dance." She is at times portrayed in danc- 
ing pose;?? at times with her finger pointing to her mouth, symbolizing the 
silence of the dancer; and at times in association with pantomime masks. 
The closed mouths and the more naturalistic features of these masks distin- 
guish them from those of tragedy and comedy, with which Polyhymnia had 
no connection. 

A silver casket in the British Museum (fig. 7), originally from Rome and 
dated to the years A.D. 333-70,’ depicts on its sides eight of the nine muses. 
On two of the faces of the casket, tragic and comic masks are held by 
Melpomene and Thalia, respectively. On another face there is a representa- 
tion of Polyhymnia in characteristic pose, leaning on a rock,?9 and holding 
in her left hand a female mask of indeterminate age. The hair on the mask is 
thin, swept back, and parted in the middle; and there is a suggestion that the 


33. Lucian Salt. 27-29; cf. the Porcareccia mosaics, in M. Bieber, History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater? (Princeton, 1961), 240, figs. 789-92; 243, fig. 799. 

34. Lucian Salt. 36.1; schol. in Lucian Imag. 16 (p. 186 Rabe); Florus Mus. = PLM 4.279 
(Baehrens); Nonnus Dionysiaca 5.103-7; Aristaenet. Ep. 1.26; AP 9.504, 505; Anth. Lat. 
2.664R = Ps. Auson p. 412 Peiper; Cassiodorus Variae 4.51.8; cf. Kokolakis (see n. | above), 
37-38. 

35. F.g., on an ivory plaque of the fifth century, possibly from Egypt, now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Cabinet des Médailles, Paris. The plaque is made up of three horizontal 
planes, and the second figure from the left in the center panel has been identified as Polyhym- 
nia, holding her robe out at the side with her left hand, and with her right hand in a dancer's 
pose; see K. Weitzmann, ed., Age of Spirituality (Princeton, 1979), 20, with fig. 243. The same 
pose is found on the lona figure on the second-century sepulchral altar of Theocritus-Pylades 
from Lodi, now in Milan; see n. 54 below. 

36. On a wall painting from Herculaneum, now in the Louvre; Kokolakis (see n. 1 above), 
38; cf. M. Wegner, Die Musensarkopbage, (Berlin, 1966), 100, with pll. 141—45; 109-10, with 
Beilage 4—5. 

37. B.M. Ant. reg. no. 66, 12-29, 2; see K.J. Shelton, The Esquiline Treasure (London, 
1981), pl. 4. 

38. Cf., e.g., the pose she assumes in a marble statue in the Hermitage Museum, where she 
wears a closed mouth mask pushed back on her head; see Kokolakis (see n. 1 above), 37. 
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mask included a diadem, although this may only reflect how the silver was 
worked. 

A marble mask now in the Museo Civico in Milan (fig. 8),?? said to be 
from Caesarea Maritima, was once held in the right hand of a statue. The 
mask has a closed mouth, and the hair is parted in the center; the mask fea- 
tures a tiara or diadem, and there is a decoration of tassels running around 
the back of the head at ear level. The mask has the features of a young 
woman in the prime of her life, filled with determination. The statue was 
probably again of Polyhymnia. 

A floor mosaic from Elis dated to the second or third century A.D. (fig. 9) 
has representations of Apollo and the Muses. At the center is a lyre and the 
name of Apollo, and this is surrounded by ten segments, in nine of which 
there is the name of a Muse together with that Muse's traditional emblem. 
The tenth segment contains the name of Mnemosyne, the mother of the 
Muses, and the word Pieria, their birthplace. Despite some defacement, a 
tragic mask can be discerned for Melpomene, and what seem to be the out- 
lines of a comic mask can be seen for Thalia. Polyhymnia is represented by 
a portrait head, which by analogy should be a pantomime mask. The hair is 
piled high on the head, where it is bound by a fillet; and it hangs in ringlets 
behind the ears. The features are quite naturalistic.*? 


The Piazza Armerina Mosaic 


Theatrical masks, alternating with personifications of the seasons, are a 
popular subject in mosaics from North Africa—for example, at El Djem and 
Hippo Regius.*! A similar pattern is found on a floor mosaic in Sicily dated 
to the third or fourth century A.D. (fig. 10). An erotic scene in the center of 
a mosaic in one of the cubicles of the Piazza Armerina has given the room 
its name.*? Surrounding the erotic scene is a geometric composition com- 


39. The mask is published by A. Frova in Scavi di Caesarea Maritima (Rome, 1966), 202-3, 
who suggests that it is "una maschera di mimo" and who refers to Grandjouan (see n. 49 
below), 508-16. 

40. G.A. Papathanasopoulos curiously considers it to be a portrait of the muse herself, in 
“Psephidoron Apollonos—Moousón eis archaian Elida,” AAA 2 (1969): 15-19; but compare 
the similarity of the features with those of the masks in the cubicle of the erotic scene in Piazza 
Armerina (discussed next in text). See also P. Bruneau, "La Mosaique en Gréce," ANRW 
2.12.2 (1981): 337. 

41. K.M.D. Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North Africa (Oxford, 1978), 133 n. 11. 

42. G.V. Gentili, The Imperial Villa of Piazza Armerina (Rome, 1956), 35-36 (room 28); 
P.C. Capizzi and F. Galati, Piazza Armerina (Bologna, 1982), 86-87 and 89; A. Carandini, A. 
Ricci, M. de Vos, Filosofiana: The Villa of Piazza Armerina (Palermo, 1982), Pl. xxxvi, no. 75, 
(room 39). 
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posed of four hexagonal medallions portraying the seasons and a series of 
round medallions with laurel wreaths enclosing female “masks” with closed 
mouths (fig. 10). The masks are striking because of their resemblance to the 
emblem representing Polyhymnia in the mosaic at Elis, in particular because 
of the arrangement of the hair, which is gathered up high on the head in two 
plaited loops. These are held in place on three of the masks by a fillet or 
small tiara and on the fourth by a sphendoné similar to that found on the 
masks on the sepulchral altar of the pantomime Theocritus Pylades.*? 


The Trier Ivory 


On a carved ivory plaque from Trier (fig. 11), dated most recently to the 
sixth century, a youthful figure holds in his raised right hand three masks— 
one bearded, one of a young man, and one probably female. All the masks 
have natural features and closed mouths. The figure wears a simple tunic, 
girded below the bust, from where the drapery hangs in small folds over the 
belly. The outline of the navel shows through the fabric. This tunic has long 
sleeves and a loose neckline. Over the figure’s shoulders is draped a mantle, 
which hangs behind the figure’s left arm. The hair is quite short and falls in 
curls to the nape of the neck. The headdress is distinctive, as it appears to be 
some form of mural crown, decorated with two ribbons or ties that fly out at 
the back of the head. The identity of the main figure has caused controversy, 
but the closed mouths and natural expressions on the masks give every indi- 
cation that they represent those worn in a pantomime performance.“ 


Terracottas 


A terracotta statuette dated not before the third century A.D. and now 
housed in the British Museum (fig. 12) represents a dwarf dressed in an 
ankle-length tunic with fine pleats. A quilted border can be seen on another 
garment worn under the pallium. The quilted pattern resembles that on gar- 
ments worn by Caramallus, Margarites, and Uranius.** The dwarf carries in 
his right hand a rather miserable looking female mask with a closed mouth 


43. See note 54 below. 

44. E.g., a female pantomime—M. Bieber (see n. 33 above), 236; W.F. Volbach, Elfen- 
beinarbeiten der Spátantike und des frühen Mittelalters (Mainz, 1976), 62 (cf. 43); M. Bell in 
K. Weitzmann (see n. 35 above), 262—a male pantomime—Kokolakis (see n. 1 above), 37— 
and a muse—O. Weinreich, Epigramm und Pantomimus (Heidelberg, 1948), 172-76. The 
masks do not correspond exactly with any of the others illustrated in this chapter, but the most 
natural explanation of this is the late date. 

45. See my earlier discussion of these features on contorniates. For the expression compare 
that on the contorniate featuring Caramallus (fig. 2) and that on the silver muse casket (fig. 7). 
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and with the hair parted in the center, not unlike that depicted on the silver 
casket from the Esquiline treasure. 

Another terracotta statuette (fig. 13), now housed in the Graeco-Roman 
Museum at Alexandria and dated to the third century A.D., shows a 
grotesque dwarf holding in his left hand a female mask that has a closed 
mouth and thin hair swept back from the face and falling down the cheeks. 
The hair is parted in the center. The expression on the mask and the hair- 
style is similar to that shown on the silver casket in the British Museum and 
on the terracotta statuette listed previously, although the latter has a thicker 
head of hair. The grotesque wears a richly embroidered pallium with a 
fringed or scalloped edge, which he pulls back to display a large phallus, 
now missing from its original setting. Around his neck he wears the bulla 
that is often found on buffoons.*6 The association between dwarfs or 
grotesques and pantomime dancers is one that needs further investigation. 
The place of such unfortunates in the theater was regularly either as exhibits 
or as butts in mime performances, rather than in pantomime.* 

A female terracotta mask of unknown provenance (fig. 14), from the 
Castellani collection and now in the British Museum,? seems to represent a 
tragic female heroine. It has the closed mouth that is associated with pan- 
tomime masks; the hair, piled rather high on the head and bound in the cen- 
ter with some sort of band or ribbon, falls in woven strands or braids 
around the face to the level of the chin. The arrangement of the hair leaves 
a triangular expanse of forehead uncovered from the peak to the level of the 
eyebrows. The eyebrows indicate sadness, and there are large holes for the 
eyes. The mask is pierced with three suspension holes, one above the center 
of the forehead and the others approximately level with the mouth. It has 
been dated to the first century A.D. 

Among a number of terracotta masks and fragments of masks from the 
Athenian Agora dated to the third and early fourth centuries A.D. and 
related to tragedy and comedy are some that are distinctive because of their 
closed mouths. They bear no relation to any of the well-known categories of 
theatrical mask types and may well represent the masks of pantomime, 


46. L.B. Warren, "Roman Costumes," ANRW 1.4 (1973): 605. The grotesque himself may 
be wearing a mask, although not a pantomime mask because of the open mouth. Other copies 
that appear to be from the same mold are illustrated in F. Dunand, Musée du Louvre, Cata- 
logue des terres cuites gréco-romaines d'Egypte (Paris, 1990), 218-19, nos. 598-99. A similar 
figure of a musician displaying the same grotesque features is reproduced in W. Weber, Die 
Aegyptisch-Griechischen Terrakotten (Berlin, 1914), 192 no. 324, pl. 30. It is possible that 
they make up a pair. 

47. The type of performance may be illustrated by Horace Sat. 1.5.52 ff. 

48. H.B. Walters, Catalogue of the Terracottas in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities (London, 1903), D 55. 
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which had been accepted into the programs of the sacred Greek festivals 
before the end of the second century A.D. One of the best preserved of these 
(fig. 15) appears to wear some kind of helmet or tiara, below which her 
wavy hair, parted in the middle, falls close to the cheeks, down to the chin, 
in a highly stylized form similar to that of the British Museum mask 
depicted in figure 14, and framing the same triangle from the crown of the 
forehead to the eyebrows. There are large, round holes for the eyes, and the 
forehead is creased into a frown. The chin is dimpled.*? On another mask 
from a very similar mold (fig. 16), a fillet or sphendoné around the hair is 
substituted for the helmeu/diadem.?? These mask types may be related to the 
so-called Attis or Mithras head illustrated by Vermaseren.?! 


The Albizzati Terracotta 


A terracotta statuette from Tunisia (fig. 17),?? dated to the second century 
A.D., shows a man apparently wearing a mask and holding out his right 
hand in a gesture that seems to be aimed at gaining attention. The mask has 
the hair piled high on the head and long ringlets again hanging close to the 
cheeks and framing the face. There is a triangle from the crown of the fore- 
head to the eyebrows similar to that we have seen on the Athenian terracot- 
tas and the British Museum mask. From below the back of the mask, long 
hair hangs down to the shoulders. The figure is wearing an undergarment 
with very full sleeves that reach down to the wrists, as in the Uranius con- 
torniate, and a pleated tunic that falls down to the feet. Over this is worn a 
pallium with a broad border like a bandolier, which stretches from the left 
shoulder to the right knee both in the front and at the rear. According to 
Albizzati, this type of pallium is fairly rare outside the theater and only 
found in Rome after about A.D. 150 as part of the apparel of the priestesses 


of Isis. 


49. See C. Grandjouan, The Athenian Agora, vol. 6, Terracottas and Plastic Lamps of the 
Roman Period (Princeton, 1961), 22 and 59, pl. 12, no. 508; fig. 509 from a related mold is 
less complete. T.B.L. Webster, Monuments Illustrating Tragedy and Satyr Play’. BICS Suppl. 
20 (1967), 43, AT31, describes the helmet as a triangular "diadem." 

50. Grandjouan (sce n. 49 above), Pl. 12, fig. 516. From the photograph, the fragment 
above the forehead appears to come from the same mold as the rest of the mask, but without 
personal inspection onc cannot be absolutely certain. 

51. M.J. Vermaseren, Corpus Cultus Cybelae Attidisque (Leiden, 1978), 7:180. 

52. C. Albizzati, "Pantomimus," Rendiconti della Pontifica Accademia Romana di Archae- 
ologia 5 (1928): 27-31, PI. 10. 
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The Relief from the Scaenae Frons at Aspendus 


Among the decorative features of this theater, built in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, is a mask in low relief identified by J.-C.Moretti as pantomimic 
(fig. 18).53 The hair is shaped in a form of low onkos and hangs down in 
braids to chin level on each side of the face. The mouth of the mask is 
closed. The mask corresponds very closely to that held by the terracotta 
dwarf from the British museum with respect to both the hairstyle and the 
sour expression, an expression that is also found on the mask on the silver 
casket in the same museum. There are also similarities to the mask held by 
the dwarf in the Graeco-Roman Museum in Alexandria and the British 
Museum female terracotta mask from the Castellani collection. 


The Altar of Theocritus Pylades 


A sepulchral altar from Lodi (fig. 19), now in the Ambrosian Museum in 
Milan and dated to the second century A.D.,?* has an inscription dedicated 
to the pantomime Theocritus Pylades, an imperial freedman who had been 
honored by various Italian communities with the privileges accorded to 
decurions. On the rectangular sides of this altar are engraved two figures. 
On the left, a figure whose features are unrecognizable wears a long pleated 
tunic falling to the ankles and covering the feet. A pallium is draped over the 
left shoulder, with a border hanging like a bandolier from the right. The left 
hand holds a portion of the dress away from the body, as on the terracotta 
figure from Tunisia. The right arm is raised and holds a mask, which con- 
ceals the hand. The mask has an oval face with the hair bound high on the 
head in the form of two tutuli by a ribbon and falling down behind it. Above 
the figure is the inscription IONA, representing in all probability the theme 
of one of the pantomime pieces in which Pylades was victorious. The figure 
was identified by De Marchi as Creusa. On the right, a figure whose features 
are also unrecognizable is wearing another pleated tunic that falls to the 
ankles, above which is what De Marchi describes as a sort of dalmatica, 
clinging to the body. The pattern is made up of squares, each decorated with 
two crossed bands. In the left hand, the figure holds a spear and shield, and 
in the outstretched right hand a mask. The mask is said by De Marchi to 


$3. J.-C. Moretti, "Des Masques et des Théátres en Gréce et en Asie Mineure," REA 95 
(1993), 212-13, with fig. 19. 

$4. A. De Marchi, ] Monumenti Epigrafici Milanesi dell’ Antichita Classica (Milan, 1895), 
36-59; Webster (see n. 49 above), 97, ISS; C. Marcora, Le raccolte archaeologiche dell'Am- 
brosiana (Como, 1980), 222. 
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have fillets or ribbons binding the hair, from which rise feathers, like rays. 
Above the figure is written the word TROADAS, again pointing to a pan- 
tomime piece in which Pylades was victorious,?? and sui temporis primus, a 
phrase used on the records of a number of successful pantomimes.?6 


Attis 


A number of masks said to represent Attis appear on Roman sarcophagi, 
oscilla, and other monuments. The Attis theme was a common one for pan- 
tomime dances, but the increasing popularity of the cults of Cybele at the 
time when pantomime was flourishing makes it difficult to be sure what 
these particular objects reflect— entertainment, cult, or a mixture of both.*” 
They will be the object of a separate study by G. Wootton. 


The Masks and Costumes 


Three distinct styles of mask used by pantomimes can be identified from the 
illustrations presented to date: those of a young female wearing a diadem 
with ringlets of hair or ribbons at the back of the mask, often found in a 
Dionysiac context (figs. 4, 5, 6, and 8); those of older women with a plain 
or severe hairstyle parted in the middle (figs. 7, 12, 13, 18, and perhaps 14); 
and those of young women with the hair piled up on the head (figs. 9, 10a, 
10b, 15, and 16). Of the masks of young women, two distinct subtypes can 
be distinguished: those with locks of hair framing the forehead and cheeks, 
found on terracottas (figs. 15 and 16);°8 and those where the ringlets hang 
down naturally from the head, in the representations found on mosaics (figs. 
9, 10a and 10b). The apparent differences between the two subtypes are 
undoubtedly in part due to the material used. All of the mask types are 
much closer to the realistic portrayal of human features than the masks used 
for tragedy, comedy, and satyr play. With the exception of the terracotta 
from the Castellani collection, which has been provisionally dated to the 


55. Cf. CIL XIV 4254, a dedication to L. Aurelius Apolaustus Memphius that mentions vic- 
tories in the Troades and Orestes. 

56. Cf. CIL IX 344; CIL XIV 2113, 2977, 4254; Eph. Epig. 8.369; Orelli 2626; J.M. 
Reynolds and J.B. Ward-Perkins, The Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania (Rome, 1952), 606, 
etc. The same phrase is also used of archimimi (CIL VI 10106-7) and of a charioteer who was 
also dominus ... factionis russatae (CIL VI 33939). 

57. The association between pantomime and the Artis legend attracted the attention of 
Weinreich fifty years ago: see Weinreich (see n. 44 above), 7. Cf. the popularity of the Diony- 
sus theme in pantomime with the increasingly influential cult of Dionysus in the same period. 

58. To this group belongs the terracotta statuette from Tunis described by Albizzati (see n. 
$2 above). 
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first century of our era, the masks that can be certainly identified range in 
date from the second to the fourth centuries A.D., and the types remain con- 
sistent within that period. Identification of further examples may well pro- 
vide an extension of the number of types and may also permit further 
refinement in their descriptions. In the meantime, the limited number of 
varieties so far distinguished may lead to the suggestion that certain themes 
for pantomime performances were particularly popular and that the call on 
the memory of the performer demanded by Lucian (Salt. 37) may be a 
rhetorical exaggeration. 

It is worth noting that all of the pantomime masks identified in this chap- 
ter, with the exception of two portrayed on the Trier ivory, are of female 
characters.?? This may be accidental, or it may be that we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in recognizing and classifying as pantomime masks representations 
of male characters.9? Or the predominance of female masks may reflect a 
predominance of female roles or at least the popularity of such roles with 
the audiences. If such roles were overwhelmingly popular, it would be more 
understandable why the moralists, in their attacks on the pantomime 
dance,®! single out the undesirability of men playing women's parts. 

The costumes similarly share a number of common features, some repre- 
sentations seeming to indicate transparent, or at the minimum delicate, fab- 
rics, and others clearly showing quilting or rich embroidery on heavier and 
more voluminous material. Yet, while there is considerable variation of 
dress among the full-length pantomime monuments, as would be expected 
given the “tragic” roles portrayed, a long tunic reaching to the ankles fea- 
tures on almost all of them. This tunica talaris is almost certainly the cos- 
tume that identified the ludus talarius mentioned in the decree of the censors 
in 115 B.c.® 

It was the type of performance of which these monuments are illustra- 
tions, a type of performance perhaps best described as a form of solo ballet, 
that took the place of traditional performances of serious drama? on the 
stages of the Latin-speaking areas of the Roman Empire from the end of the 


59. | omit the representations of Attis, mentioned in passing. If, however, they do prove to 
refer to performances of pantomime, the nature of the story itself hardly places him in the class 
of men, and the moralists' attack would scarcely be weakened by his appearance as a charac- 
ter. 

60. On a number of Roman sarcophagi, masks with closed mouths seem to have been sub- 
stituted for the traditional “tragic” or “comic” masks. These are being investigated. 

61. See the discussion under the section “Applique Medaillions.” 

62. Cassiodorus Chron. at 115 5.C.; cf. H. Leppin, Histrionen (Bonn, 1992), 186-88. 

63. Mime—an all-embracing term used to cover almost any type of what we might call a 
vaudeville act, and of which I shall argue pantomime was a particular development—continued 
to be extremely popular on the Roman stage. 
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first century B.C. Yet it was only finally accepted into the Greek sacred festi- 
vals in the late second century A.D., over two hundred years later. In an 
attempt to explain the contrast between the Roman and Greek reception of 
this form of entertainment, I shall look at the general Greek and Roman 
attitudes toward dance and—more briefly, because they are better known— 
those toward drama. 


Greek and Roman Attitudes toward Dance 


It is a platitude to say at the outset that the concept of dance had a far 
broader connotation for the Greeks than for its modern user. It incorpo- 
rated almost any conceivable type of rhythmic movement of the human 
limbs, including such actions as ball playing, juggling, and acrobatics. Rock- 
ing a baby to sleep was described as a form of dance, as was agility in dodg- 
ing (imaginary) spears and arrows. Dance was associated with singing and 
accompanied by instrumental music, and it was viewed as an activity that 
was natural for humankind. Indeed, in one section of the Laws, Plato cites 
an account of its origins, common in his day, in the instinctive cries and 
movements of the very young. These movements are distinguished from 
those of other creatures (meaning animals), because of their rhythm and 
harmony, “gifts that the gods have given to man alone,” says Plato, “as they 
lead men in the dance, joining them together with songs and dances" 
(653e-654). 

Dance, then, was not only instinctive but divinely inspired and guided. As 
such, it deserved serious study, and treatment of dance in Plato is firmly 
embedded in discussions about education, especially in the Republic and the 
Laws, and about the benefits and the dangers of mimésis for the education 
of the citizen.™ In the Laws, he makes a statement that at first sight conflicts 
with the one quoted earlier. He asserts that the whole art (techné) of dance 
was created “with the coming into being of the representation of things 
spoken by means of gestures" [dio mimésis ton legomenón schémasi 
genomené tén orchéstikén exeirgasato tecbnén xympasan| (816a), a 
definition that stresses the essential unity for Plato of poetry and dance, a 
link to which I shall return later. There is, however, no real difficulty in rec- 
onciling the two positions. In the one, Plato is thinking of the origins of 
rhythmic movement; in the other, of the “profession” of dancing as it fully 
developed. 

Elsewhere, Plato distinguishes between various types of dance—for 
example, between the solemn movement of beautiful bodies and the ignoble 


64. It is a subsection of his treatment of mousike, and deals with “motion of the whole 


body” (814e). 
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movement of ugly bodies (814e ff.), between the warlike and the peaceful 
(that is, between the pyrrhic and the emmeleia), between questionable danc- 
ing and that which is above question, between good dancing and bad danc- 
ing (cf. 654a-e). However, I should stress that all discussion of dancing in 
Plato relates to choral dancing, to processional and ritual dances in honor of 
the gods at festivals, and to the choral dances of dithyramb, tragedy, and 
comedy. Some, at least, of these dances had an element of mimesis, as Plato 
himself says: “What is involved in choric performance is imitations of char- 
acters, appearing in actions and eventualities of all kinds." Therefore, 
according to his doctrine of mimesis (655d), dances might lead to depravity 
in the dancer if what was mimicked was depraved (654b; cf. Rep. 395). 
Thus, some of these dances should be taught to children—both male and 
female—as part of their education, both to fit them to take part in the reli- 
gious festivals, which included dancing in the tragic choruses, and, in com- 
bination with wrestling, to provide them with training for war. Other 
dances, in particular questionable ones, are to be excluded from the educa- 
tional program altogether. *Questionable dancing," says Plato, includes 
“all dancing that is of a bacchic kind and cultivated by those who indulge in 
drunken imitations of nymphs, Pans, sileni, and satyrs as they call them, 
when performing certain rites of expiation or initiation." We here have a 
reference to orgiastic and mystery cults, and Plato states that "this kind of 
dancing is unfitted for our citizens” [ouk esti politikon] (815c; but cf. 
Lucian Salt. 79). But this is not all that is frowned on. 

Plato is clearly unimpressed with the dances of comedy, “the actions of 
ugly bodies and ugly thoughts” (816d). Knowledge of these is necessary for 
the acquisition of wisdom and to know what to avoid, but practice of them 
should be shunned if one is to share in even a small part of virtue. “We will 
impose such mimicry on slaves and foreign hirelings (doulois . . . kai xenois 
emmisthois} nor shall any free man or free woman be seen learning it,” says 
Plato (816e). In this outburst against comedy, both actors and choruses are 
included, as Plato allows his disapproval to run away with him. He con- 
cludes that as far as the learning of choral dancing is concerned, there 
should be one law for the free and one for the slave (817e). 


The Composition of the Chorus 


At this point, we should perhaps look at the makeup of the choruses of the 
Greek world. It was the citizens of Athens who formed the choruses® that 


65. For citizens and choruses, see the important article by D. M. MacDowell, “Athenian 
Laws About Choruses," in Symposion 1982: Vorträge zur griechischen und bellenistischen 
Rechtsgeschichte (Santander, 1-4 September 1982) (Cologne, 1989), 65-77. 
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took part in the processions and rituals of the community’s religious life, 
and it is natural to suppose that when displays and competitions between 
works of poetry became part of the celebrations in honor of the gods, the 
participants were again citizens. Natural perhaps, but we should pause 
before accepting the statement as true on all occasions and at all times. In 
dithyramb, the choruses were originally made up of citizens by birth, each 
chorus being selected by the chorégos from the members of one of the ten 
tribes. In classical Athens, dancing in a dithyrambic chorus was a civic activ- 
ity, part of the role, even duty, of a citizen," and this seems to have been the 
official position down to the middle of the fourth century at least. How- 
ever, in the course of the long history of dithyrambic competitions,9? 
significant changes in the nature of the music and dance took place. All these 
changes required more expertise of the chorus” and seem also to be 
reflected in the membership of the chorus itself. 

One of the writers of the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems claims that “in 
olden times, free men [eleutheroi] performed in the choruses themselves,” a 
claim suggesting that in his time they did not, perhaps hiring others to dance 
for them.?! This must have happened after the mid-fourth century in 
Athens, when even xenoi were excluded from the dithyrambic contest; but 
that a change in the status of the members of the nondramatic choruses took 
place at some time in the late third or early second century is indicated by 
Polybius," who claims that “only among the Arcadians does the law 


66. lt was certainly not true of the poets. At the city Dionysia, neither the poets of 
dithyramb nor those of tragedy were necessarily Athenian. At what may well have been the first 
competition for dithyramb in 509/8 B.C., the winning poet was a foreigner, Hypodikos of Chal- 
cis, and other well-known foreign competitors in the first quarter of the fifth century included 
the Theban Pindar, Melanippides of Melos, and Simonides and Bacchylides of Keos; see J. Her- 
ington, Poetry Into Drama (Berkeley, 1958), 94. At this period Athenian poets were not at all 
prominent in dithyramb. Something similar seems to have been the case with the earliest com- 
petitions in tragedy, where, of the first twenty-five rragedians listed more or less chronologi- 
cally by Snell in his Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, no fewer than seven are non-Atheni- 
ans (see Herington, p. 91). 

67. P. Ghiron-Bistagne, Recherches sur les Acteurs dans La Grece (Paris, 1976), 166, 169, 
174. 

68. The competition was between the tribes—A.W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Corn- 
edy, and Tragedy? (Oxford, 1962), 36; Dramatic Festivals of Athens? (Oxford, 1968), 76 f(.— 
and only the names of the tribe and choregos are inscribed on the official records of Dithyram- 
bic victories at the Dionysia (IG 1I? 2318); cf. Demosthenes Meid. 55-56. 

69. Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals (see n. 68 above), 74 ff. 

70. [Aristotle] Pr. 19.5; see A. Barker, Greek Musical Writings (Cambridge, 1984), 
1:192-93. 

71. Pr. 19.15; Barker (see n. 70 above), 192; and add Plutarch Phoc. 30. 

72. Polybius 4.20.5—4.21.9, quoted by Athenaeus 626A; see Barker (see n. 70 above), 
284-85. 
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require children . . . to learn the nomoi of Timotheus and Philoxenos and 
dance them each year in the theaters to the accompaniment of the aulétés of 
Dionysus [presumably members of the guilds of Technitai of Dionysus well 
known in his day], the boys in the children’s contests, the men in the men’s. 
And throughout their whole life they make entertainments for themselves in 
their common gatherings not so much by employing performers to be lis- 
tened to, as through their own performances, . . . and they work hard at 
dances and exhibit them in the theaters each year." The rustic Arcadians are 
being indirectly complimented for continuing an ancient tradition of ama- 
teurism that had obviously disappeared in other, more sophisticated soci- 
eties. 

With the dances of tragedy and comedy the evidence is not so clear. Even 
in the early period the competition was not tribal, and we have no certain 
evidence about how the chorégos selected the members of the chorus or 
about the members' status. Yet there is little doubt that at first they were 
Athenian citizens, since Plato even in the mid-fourth century retains train- 
ing in the dances of tragedy as part of the education of the citizens, although 
to what extent this is an ideal or reflects contemporary practice is far from 
certain. Not long after this, we find Aristotle claiming that tragic and comic 
choruses could be made up of the same individuals (Pol. 1276b), a claim 
that suggests either a small pool from which they could be drawn or, more 
probably, a demand for a certain professionalism among the dancers.”3 
Thus, it appears that even before the abolition of the choregic system and 
the introduction of the agdnothetés in the reign of Demetrius of Phalerum 
(317-307 B.C.), certain individuals made their living out of performing as 
dancers, rather than dancing as part of their civic duty. This assumption is 
supported by the fact that members of tragic and comic choruses were mem- 
bers of the so-called Technitai of Dionysus in the third century and subse- 
quently. 


Solo Mute Dancing 


The main features of choral dance were that it was dance accompanied by 
song, that it was originally performed as part of a civic duty by the citizens 
of the city, and that, as it became seen more as a form of competitive enter- 
tainment than as a religious or civic duty, it became more demanding and 
the province of the professional rather than the amateur. In other words, the 


73. Cf. Pickard- Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals (see n. 68 above), 90. Evidence for the activ- 
ity of the tragic choruses in this period is a matter of much dispute: see G. Sifakis, Studies in the 
History of Hellenistic Drama (London, 1967), 113 ff.; Ghiron-Bistagne (see n. 67 above), 121. 
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choral dancer turned pro. I labor this point because if there ever was a real 
distinction between choral and solo dancing it was that the solo dancer was 
always seen as a professional, like the musician.” Another distinction 
between the solo and choral dancer was in the type of performance. The 
solo dancer was a mute dancer; most choral dancers sang as they danced. 
Mute dancing had a long history among the Greeks and had been part of 
their culture from the earliest times. We find it first in Homer in the form of 
acrobatic displays by individuals at wedding celebrations (Od. 4.17-19; Il. 
18.490-96; 606; Od. 8) and at feasts. In Xenophon's Symposium we find 
professional entertainers who may well have been slaves, male and female, 
both putting on acrobatic displays and combining to put on a realistic 
danced interpretation of the story of Dionysus and Ariadne." These profes- 
sional solo dancers and entertainers, for whom words played little part in 
the performance and who performed at private functions rather than on 
state occasions, are to be distinguished from the processional, ritual, and 
Dionysiac choral dancers, whose dance movements merely emphasized the 
words of the poet. The solo dance was outside the realm of poetry, and the 
slaves and freedmen who made up the bulk of solo professional entertainers 
were included under the general classification of mimes, whose overall activ- 
ity could be best described as mimicking, or parodying, the established 
forms of formal theatrical entertainment in which they rarely participated. ”¢ 


Dance in Rome 


In contrast with Greece, and especially Athens, archaeological, epigraphic, 
and even literary sources provide very little evidence for the early history of 
dance and drama in Rome. While in Athens choral and dramatic dancers, 
playwrights, and actors in the period of supreme poetic activity were not 
only citizens but leading members of society, the aristocracy in Rome had 
never been personally involved in such public activities. They were seen as 
appropriate for foreigners and the lower orders, and, as has been said ear- 
lier, appearing on stage in public for money was included with prostitution 
as an activity that brought infamia and loss of social status. It was not an 
occupation that would naturally be the subject of public records and hon- 
ors. Thus, we are left with the literary evidence. 


74. Aristotle Pol. 1341a-b, cf. Barker (sce n. 70 above), 177-79. 

75. Symp. 9.43. 

76. Orchéstai did however occasionally give performances outside the regular competitions 
at the religious festivals—e.g., in Egypt ca. 240 B.c. (OGIS $1 = Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatic 
Festivals [see n. 68 above], 311); at Delos in 170 B.c. (IG 11.133; see Sifakis [n. 73 above], 20). 
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Choral dance as an activity of citizens other than priests of the Arval 
brothers and the Salii is found in performance pieces developed for special 
festivals of thanksgiving, such as the hymn written by Livius Andronicus in 
207 B.c. or Horace’s Carmen Saeculare, as well as in the ceremonial cult of 
a number of the gods.”” Armed dances by young men in sacred processions 
are recorded by Dionysius of Halicarnassus and were also performed from 
time to time in the form of a Troy dance, probably one of the many varieties 
of the Greek pyrrhiché. Despite this, dance never played the part in the edu- 
cation of the Roman aristocracy that the Greek philosophers claimed for it 
in their land, although some training in dance movements accompanied 
exercise in the palaestra."? However, solo dance had its devotees, despite the 
fact that it was associated with festival entertainment and was performed in 
public by professionals. 

The earliest time we hear of dancing at Rome was in 364 B.C., at a time 
of plague when mute dancers were called in from Etruria to appease the 
gods (Livy 7.2). Despite the lack of success of this particular experiment— 
the plague continued and was followed by a flood—dancing continued as a 
popular form of stage entertainment. Livy and Valerius Maximus tell us 
that for a period, at least, the young aristocrats of Rome became involved in 
dancing, but it is unlikely that this was ever part of the ars ludicra—profes- 
sional entertainment or show business. Macrobius records that, from the 
second century on, some members of the aristocracy attended dancing 
schools, although too much expertise in the art was frowned on by the 
moralists." However, unlike the situation in Athens, solo dance always 
seems to have been accepted on the same terms as tragedy and comedy in 
the Roman religious festivals and to have been just as important for the rit- 
ual. Although there may be dispute about the historical occasion that gave 
rise to the proverbial salva res, saltat senex of the Parasites of Apollo, an 
association of entertainers seemingly restricted to mimes and pantomimes, 9? 
it surely refers to an early celebration,?! and there seems little reason to 
doubt that the uninterrupted performance of the dancing mime was just as 
important for the preservation of the religious ritual of the festival as the 


77. G. Wille, Musica Romana (Amsterdam, 1967), 47 ff., 179 ff. 

78. Cicero de Or. 3.83; cf. Cicero Orat. 4.14; Wille (see n. 77 above), 188 ff. 

79. Macrobius Saturnalia 3.14.4—15; cf. Sallust Cat. 25.2. 

80. E.J. Jory, “Associations of Actors in Rome," Hermes 98 (1970): 237-42. 

81. Festus 436-38 L.; cf. Macrobius Saturnalia 1.17.25; Servius ad Aen. 3.279 and 8.110; 
A. Müller, “Parasiti Apollinis," Philologus 63 (1904): 356-57; J. Gagé, Apollon Romain 
(Paris, 1955), 287; and especially R.W. Reynolds, “Verrius Flaccus and the Early Mime at 
Rome," Hermatbena 61 (1943): 56-62. Cf. now M.R. Salzmann, On Roman Time (Berkeley, 
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observation of the correct ceremonials by the priests and magistrates.°* One 
particular festival, that of the goddess Flora, was celebrated for its mime 
performances. Solo dancers and the informal performances of the mimes 
shared the stage at Roman festivals with the performers of formal tragedy 
and comedy as they did not in Greece. 


The Origin of the Pantomime Dance 


Despite the fact that the Greeks recognized the essentially Italian element in 
pantomime dance, it was not long before Greek literary historians were 
claiming that the origin of this Italian dance was to be found in Greece and 
specifically in the dances of Greek drama. The first to make this assertion 
was Aristonicus, a contemporary of Pylades and Bathyllus, who provided 
the names of the dances—the emmeleia of tragedy, the sikinnis of satyr play, 
and the kordax®} of comedy. All subsequent writers seem to have echoed the 
words of Aristonicus with more or less accuracy and without, it seems, any 
question.9* Yet the only obvious similarity between the choral emmeleia and 
sikinnis and the solo, mute pantomime is in the material dealt with, the 
myths that provide the themes for Greek tragedy. As Lucian (Salt. 31) says, 
“The themes of tragedy and the dance are common to both, and there is no 
difference between those of the one and those of the other." And that, I 
think, is as far as we can go for the moment in associating "the Italian 
dance" with the dances of the choruses of Greek drama. The learned com- 
mentators of the empire, perhaps misled by the similarities of theme 
between pantomime and tragedy, hypothesized a link between the solo 
dance of pantomime and the choral dance of tragedy. 

If the traditional explanation is untenable, the correct one is obvious. The 
origin of this type of performance lies in the activities of the ubiquitous 
mimes. These traveling entertainers were never admitted to the sacred com- 
petitions of the Greeks, were never admitted to the association of the Tech- 
nitai of Dionysus, but came under the umbrella of another association, the 
Parasites of Apollo. They frequently performed as soloists, and solo dance 
was often a specialty. The pantomime who appeared without supporting 


82. Cf. Cicero Har. 23. 

83. The kordax was a comic dance, often solo. See G. Sifakis, “Aristotle and the Comic 
Chorus," AJP 92 (1971): 425 ff. "Comic" pantomime seems to have disappeared by the mid- 
dle of the first century A.D. 

84. For a slightly expanded version, see E.J. Jory, "Theatre, Performance, and Public in the 
Roman Empire," in Past, Present and Future, Ancient World Studies in Australia, ed. R. Sin- 
clair (Sydney, 1990), 69 ff. 
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actors or dancers and danced every role in a dramatic performance took his 
name from that very fact, he was a “mime of everything. "95 

Yet there may well have been something particularly Italian in the per- 
formances of the imperial artists that promoted its ready acceptance in 
Rome. Theater audiences in the first century B.C. had become used to a very 
sophisticated presentation of drama where the use of gesture to support the 
words being spoken was a feature of both tragedy and comedy. Cicero con- 
trasts "the stagy gesture that expresses the words" with the less rapid hand 
movements of the orator, which "follow the words with the fingers but do 
not express them."96 The context here makes it clear that Cicero is talking 
of actors of tragedy, but we must include comedy because all ancient com- 
mentators are unanimous that Roscius, who only acted in comedies, was the 
master of gesture. Thus, Roman audiences were used to the type of gestures 
that formed the basis of pantomime from the use of the hands in tragedy 
and comedy. In this case, we can see that the introduction of the pantomime 
performance merely replaced the singing gesticulating actors with a single 
mute gesticulating dancer, one of the many forms of solo entertainment that 
went under the all-embracing heading of mime. In fact, it seems more than 
coincidental that this was happening—that is, that pantomime was being 
shaped to its ultimate form—at the same time that mime was beginning to 
take a formal rather than an informal place in the programs of the majority 
of religious festivals, by replacing the Atellana as an afterpiece to traditional 
performances of tragedy and comedy.*? 


85. Cf. Lucian Salt. 67. 

86. Cicero de Or. 3.220. The phrase exprimere verba may have been a Ciceronian coinage; 
cf. Brutus 141 (on Antonius): gestus erat non verba exprimens sed cum sententiis congruens .. . ; 
see U. Maier-Eichhorn, Die Gestikulation in Ouintilians Rbetorik (Munich, 1989), 23-24 and 
26. 

87. Cicero Fam. 9.16.7. 
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Moneymaking on the Roman Stage 


W.D. Lebek 


Modern society offers many ways of making money—decent ones and not 
so decent ones. Certainly one way to become rich is to perform on stage 
or—better yet—in one of those media that nowadays replace the good old 
theater. Besides being paid for doing the job, there can be fringe benefits in 
show business. Aspiring male and particularly female actors, dancers, or 
singers may draw profits from sexual relationships; there is something pres- 
tigious about having an actress as a mistress. But not everybody who hopes 
to become a star will get to the top. The majority of those who try never 
make it. Glory and misery dwell together in that business, and maybe mis- 
ery prevails. And then there are the many people behind the scenes, not to 
forget the authors of movies, theater pieces, operas, or musicals. 

The stage of ancient Rome had certain characteristics that seem to be 
quite similar to its modern counterpart. But there is no lack of differences. 
Before I go into details I should like to indicate some limits of my subject. ! 
First, the time I intend to focus on will be the last two centuries B.C.— 
roughly speaking, the end of the Roman Republic. Later material will be 
included only sporadically. Second, I will not assemble information col- 
lected from the whole of the Roman Empire, which, in the heyday of its 
power, reached from modern Portugal to eastern Turkey, from North 
Africa to Britain. It is the city of Rome that will be the focus of my chapter. 
Third, I will be dealing mostly not with average writers or actors but with 
people at the top. To a degree, this choice is forced on the modern scholar 
by the nature of the ancient sources, which, understandably, deal chiefly 


1. The financial side of the Roman theater seems not to have attracted much attention. Of 
course, there are scattered remarks in various articles of RE or in comprehensive histories of 
the Roman literature, such as that by Schanz-Hosius. The subject has been touched on also, 
e.g., by G.E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy: A Study in Popular Entertainment 
(Princeton, 1952); and by W. Beare, The Roman Stage: A Short History of Latin Drama in the 
Time of the Republic) (New York, 1963). I did not see C. Garton, Personal Aspects of the 
Roman Theatre (Toronto, 1972). 
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with outstanding individuals. Furthermore, concentrating on the city of 
Rome already implies concentrating on the elite, because as a rule only the 
leading representatives of the acting profession will have made it to the cap- 
ital's stage. Finally, and in the fourth place, | must draw attention to the 
large gaps that impair our knowledge of ancient texts and institutions. 
Antiquity has not provided us with rich documentation. Research has to be 
based on fragmentary evidence or testimonies that are in need of careful 
interpretation. 

The Roman official calendar offered many weeks of theatrical perfor- 
mances—of Iudi—beginning in April with the Ludi Megalenses and ending 
in November with the Ludi Plebei. Originally, these ludi were a sort of reli- 
gious service, but later the religious meaning of the games was overshad- 
owed by their secular aspects. Additional performances were given on spe- 
cial occasions, for instance at a triumph. Admission was free. The Romans 
had a special expression for the financial contribution that the magistrate in 
charge received from the state, namely, lucar. A lucus was a grove belong- 
ing to a sanctuary. So the /ucar was originally the profit that was drawn 
from the sacred woods and was to be spent on behalf of the sanctuary in 
question. The name and the institution of the /ucar still betray the religious 
origins of the theater games. However, in the late republic and in imperial 
times, the lucar may have been simply the special portion of the public trea- 
sury designed to finance the games, normally under the charge of an aedile 
during the republic, but beginning in Augustan times, under the charge of a 
higher magistrate, a praetor. The magistrate who presided over the public 
games—who had the cura ludorum—would pay considerable sums out of 
his own purse to make “his” games as splendid as possible. In modern 
terms, games depended on public subsidies and private sponsorship. 


The Great Playwrights of the Second Century B.c. 


According to Roman antiquarian tradition, the history of Roman drama 
begins at the Roman Games—the Ludi Romani—of 240 B.c., when Lucius 
Livius Andronicus, a Greek freedman, produced Latin adaptations of a 
Greek tragedy and a Greek comedy. | take that traditional year as a starting 
point as most literary historians do, although popular forms of scenic enter- 
tainment already existed before that date. [n his long career, Livius Andron- 
icus combined writing, directing, and acting (Cic. Brut. 72.; Liv. 7.2.8). 
Later representatives of Roman drama were less versatile. Playwriting and 
acting became essentially separate jobs. 

The most important Latin playwrights belong to the second century B.C., 
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which is understandable, because by that time, plays had been in short sup- 
ply for some decades. At the end of the third century B.C., several new 
Roman festivals had been instituted, and the number of days dedicated to 
ludi had grown for other reasons as well. But there was no long-standing 
tradition of Roman drama. Nor could the gap be filled by pieces written in 
Greek. When it came to the theater, the native language could not be dis- 
pensed with. Playwrights, then, responded to the demands of the market 
and on this basis made their living. They all belonged to the lower strata of 
society, being freedmen like Livius Andronicus or ordinary people coming 
from provincial localities like the comic writer Plautus (ca. 250-184 B.c.), 
who was born in the little Umbrian town of Sarsina. It took about one cen- 
tury after the epoch-making year 240 B.c. before native Romans of higher 
standing turned to playwriting. This is not to say that earlier playwrights 
were exclusively dependent on the theater for their livelihood. The patron- 
age of noblemen supported many a poet. Already Lucius Livius Andronicus 
profited from his connections with the noble family of the Livii Salinatores. 
But it cannot surprise us to read that Plautus used to sell his many come- 
dies: fabulas solitus ... vendere (Hier. Chron., ann. Abr. 1817; cf. Gell. 
3.3.14). Horace, who did not like Plautus, even tells his readers that the 
playwright's only wish was to make money and that he therefore did not 
care in his comedies for real artistry (Epist. 2.1.170—76). African-born Ter- 
ence (ca. 195-159 B.c.), Plautus' most famous successor, likewise sold his 
pieces, as I will show later. The tragic writer Pacuvius, the nephew of the 
great epic and tragic poet Ennius, is also attested to have offered his 
tragedies for sale: fabulas venditavit (Hier. Chron., ann. Abr. 1863/1864). 
Furthermore, Pacuvius must have received a special reward from Lucius 
Aemilius Paullus or from the great man's family when he dedicated his play 
Paulus to Aemilius Paullus’ victory over king Perseus of Macedonia (168 
B.C.). And then there is something especially interesting about Pacuvius: he 
supported himself also by painting (Hier. Chron., ann. Abr. 1863/1864). 
No doubt in other cases, where our ancient sources keep deep silence 
about business affairs, pieces written for the theater were sold and bought. 
To the question of who paid for those poetic productions there is no simple 
answer. As far as comedies are concerned, they could possibly be bought by 
the manager of an actors’ group. But, as I will argue later, at least in Ter- 
ence's case it was the men presiding over the games who bought the pieces 
immediately from the author. The same seems to hold true for other dra- 
matic genres as well. Speaking of mimes, Ovid, at the end of Augustus' 
reign, explicitly remarks that "the stage is profitable to the poet, and the 
praetor buys these great immoralities at no small price" [scaena est lucrosa 
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poetae, / tantaque non parvo crimina praetor emit] (Ov. Trist. 2.507 f.). 
Normally, new dramas accepted for performance entered a competition as 
to which piece found most favor with the audience. The victorious play- 
wright and his actors were honored with a palm branch,? but it seems they 
did not receive extra pay. One can easily imagine, however, that the award 
of the palma led to better business. 

Terence, in the prologue composed for the second performance of his 
comedy Eunuchus, tells his audience what happened in the first performance 
after the aediles already had bought his piece—postquam aediles emerunt 
(Ter. Eun. 20). A rival poet—whose name is suppressed by Terence—suc- 
ceeded in getting access to the manuscript, and when the comedy already 
was being performed, he publicly charged Terence with theft: decisive ele- 
ments of the plot had allegedly been taken over from Naevius and Plautus. 
This charge, put forward in the presence of the magistrates, amounted to 
much more than merely the literary reproach of plagiarism. For, if it were 
justified, the aediles would have been cheated in that they had bought an old 
comedy as a new product. Terence, however, was fortunate. If something 
went wrong in the official games, "if the dancer stopped or the flute-player 
suddenly became silent" the games were not correctly performed (Cic. Har. 
Resp. 23). So the interruption brought about by the unnamed poet made it 
possible for Terence to put the Eunuchus on stage again in 161 B.C. and to 
pocket a second fee, this time an exceptionally large one. 

Another comedy of Terence's, the Hecyra—the “Mother in Law”—like- 
wise could not have its premiere performed when being presented at the 
Ludi Megalenses of 165 B.C. At that time, the public was too excited about 
boxers and was expecting ropedancers, who were obviously announced in 
the same theater. Five years later, in 160 B.c., Terence was able to sell the 
same comedy once again (Ter. Hec. 6 ff.) for the funerary games for Lucius 
Aemilius Paullus. After the first act had been presented, another fiasco 
occurred, this time because of a rumor that a gladiatorial contest was to fol- 
low in the theater. The crowd started to shout and to struggle for the best 
places, and all efforts of the actors were in vain. The play was finally suc- 
cessfully performed to its end with Terence's third attempt in the same year. 


2. According to Livy 10.47.3, the practice was first introduced in 293 B.C.: palmae ... tum 
primum translato e Graecia more victoribus datae. For other testimonies, see TLL X, 1, 143, 
81 ff. (Plaut. Ampb. 69, etc.). Volcacius Sedigitus has the same practice in mind when he writes 
(Gell. 15.24): multos incertos certare banc rem vidimus, / palmam poetae comico cui deferant. 
The palm (and the crown) is dealt with by E. J. Jory in his article “Publilius Syrus and the Ele- 
ment of Competition in the Theatre of the Roman Republic,” in Vir Bonus Discendi Peritus: 
Studies in Celebration of Otto Skutsch's Eightieth Birthday, ed. N. Horsfall, BICS Suppl. 51 
(1988), 73-81, at 74—76. 
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Terence’s prologues vividly recall the many obstacles the poet had to 
overcome. Not only did dramatic presentations have to compete with other 
forms of entertainment, but Terence himself had to defend his comic plays 
against the many attacks launched by the “old malevolent poet.” An ancient 
commentary makes known to us his real name: Luscius Lanuvinus, that is, 
Luscius from Lanuvium, a little town near Rome. Luscius reproached Ter- 
ence with various literary mistakes, particularly the improper use of the 
Greek models. There is no reason to think that Luscius himself did not 
believe in his own aesthetic objections. But it stands to reason that he belit- 
tled his younger rival also out of economic motives. In the prologue to the 
Phormio (19), it is explicitly stated that in trying to deter Terence from writ- 
ing, Luscius intended to deprive him of his subsistence. 

It was always the same actor and manager—the aged Lucius Ambivius 
Turpio—who indefatigably did all he could to promote Terence’s comedies. 
In general, scholars think that it was also Turpio who bought all pieces by 
Terence immediately after they were offered for sale. An exception is 
allowed only for the comedy Exnuchus, which is attested explicitly to have 
been bought by the aediles. The common opinion bases itself on the second 
prologue of Terence’s Hecyra (57), where Turpio expresses his wish to 
profit from performing new comedies by Terence pretio emptas meo. 
Indeed, at a first glance this seems to mean “bought with my money.” The 
late Roman commentator Donatus, however, took the words quoted as 
meaning “at a price suggested by me to the aediles.” This is a very attractive 
interpretation. Certainly the Hecyra cannot have been the property of 
Ambivius Turpio when, after the catastrophe of 165 B.c., Terence sold the 
same comedy for the second time in 160 B.c. The same holds true, obvi- 
ously, for the Eunuchus. In the case of the Hecyra and the Eunuchus, Ter- 
ence seems to have retained his “property rights” as long as the comedy had 
not been performed in full during a festival. That presumably means he 
could sell another copy of his manuscript to new magistrates. 

In other words, whenever an author sold a piece that he had written, he 
handed his manuscript over to the buyer (as if it were bread or cloth) and in 
return received the amount of money agreed on. Already from this point of 
view every playwright must have preferred to do business with a magis- 
trate—if there was any possibility of doing this—and not with the manager 


3. For the traditional view, see, e.g., G.E. Duckworth (see n. 1 above), 73 f. (who, however, 
to a degree revoked his opinion, at 74 n. 3: “possibly Terence's close relationship with the 
nobility made it possible for him on occasion to deal directly with the curule aediles; cf. Dzi- 
atzko-Hauler, Phormio p. 39, n. 2"); W. Beare (see n. 1 above), 164 ff.; and most recently O. 
Zwierlein, "Zur Kritik und Exegese des Plautus IV. Baccbides," AAWM 1992, 208. T.F. Car- 
ncy, P. Terenti Afri Hecyra (Pretoria, 1963), 35 takes a different view. 
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of an actors’ group. For the magistrate normally will have been content to 
use the piece only at “his” games (and afterward, maybe even returned the 
book containing the play to the poet), whereas the manager no doubt used 
the new play or parts of it for performances in provincial towns and pre- 
sumably even tried to sell copies of it to the reading public. For there was no 
such thing as copyright. Once in the hands of an entrepreneur, the manu- 
script was lost to the author. And, in any case, the noblemen who were in 
charge of the games could pay much more than a simple director of an 
actors’ group who also had to support himself by acting. True, we do not 
know for certain what Turpio’s income was. But if the second Hecyra pro- 
logue can be trusted, he did not demand high prices from the men presiding 
over the games (Ter. Hec. 49). Surely he did not aspire to the large sums his 
colleague Roscius could later expect. One word may be added about old 
Turpio’s social position. It goes without saying that he did not belong to the 
higher strata of society. Yet, when speaking on Terence’s behalf, he even 
mentions his own auctoritas (Ter. Hec. 48), certainly not the word to be 
applied to a despised representative of a despised profession. 

What do we know of Terence’s economic success? Donatus tells us 
(Praef. ad Eun. p. 266 W.) that for the second performance of his Eunuchus 
the poet received 8,000 sestertii, the highest price so far paid for a comedy. 
Yet Suetonius, in his biography of Terence, speaks of octo milia nummo- 
rum. If Suetonius’ nummorum is the true reading (which sounds reason- 
able), that noun ought to be interpreted as designating not the late-republi- 
can or imperial sestertii, but the silver denarii of Terence’s time.* The 
difference between the two interpretations is considerable: 8,000 denarii 
were 32,000 sesterces. It has been calculated that the latter sum meant food 
for more than twenty years. However that may be, when Terence died in 
159 B.C., he had acquired some property. He left an estate—hortuli—of 
some fifty thousand square meters near Rome, and his daughter married a 
Roman knight (Suet. Vita Ter. 5.1). 

Being adaptations of Greek comedies, the pieces written by Plautus and 
Terence brought Greek characters and a Greek setting on stage. Later gram- 
marians called this type of Roman comedy palliata, that is, “comedy in a 
Greek coat." Roman comedy, however, was not restricted to the palliata. In 
the course of time, other types gained in prominence, the most popular of 
them being the mime, which was imported from the Greek-speaking world, 
but for a certain period flourished also in Latin. In accordance with the 


4. This was pointed out by Dwora Gilula, “How Rich was Terence?" Scripta Classica 
Israelica 8-9 (1985-88): 74 ff. 
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meaning of the Greek word mimos—denoting the "imitator"—mimes imi- 
tated situations of everyday life, sometimes mocking or criticizing known 
persons or politicians (Cic. Fam. 7.11.2). Furthermore, contrary to comic or 
tragic practice, in mimes, female roles were played by women, not by men. 

The development of Roman comedy, taken in a broad sense, by no means 
was ended with the death of Terence. New pieces continued to attract the 
public. But one cannot overlook a tendency in the last hundred years of the 
Roman Republic to stage comedies of the great old authors of the palliata. 
More and more they were looked on as the classic repertoire. 

The production of Roman tragedy developed along similar lines. When, 
in 140 B.C., Pacuvius, as an octogenarian, successfully submitted a tragedy 
to the aediles, he competed with a young man of thirty whose tragedy like- 
wise had been accepted: the Umbrian Lucius Accius (Cic. Brut. 229), who 
was to become the most important of Roman tragic authors and, at some 
point in his career, was rich enough to set up a big statue of himself in a tem- 
ple (Pliny Nat. 34.19). Accius was a prolific writer. His works, like those of 
most of his contemporaries, have survived only in fragments, but we still 
know the names of forty-seven tragedies written by him, presumably all of 
them sold to persons in charge of games. One also suspects that Decimus 
Iunius Brutus Callaicus, Accius’ noble friend, responded munificently to the 
tragedy Brutus, which dealt with the founder of the Roman Republic. 

Accius' plays were soon acknowledged as the finest product of Roman 
tragic poetry. But Accius certainly never was remunerated on anything like 
the scale that is attested for Lucius Varius Rufus, the well-known friend of 
Virgil and Horace. When, in 29 B.C., Caesar Octavianus, later Augustus, cel- 
ebrated his threefold triumph, Varius Rufus brought on stage the tragedy 
Thyestes, which he had composed for that event. In exchange he received a 
gift of no less than one million sesterces,? exactly the senatorial minimum 
census as later fixed by the emperor. Rome's master had not put a premium 
on adulatory bombast. The Thyestes was read still at the end of the first cen- 
tury A.D., and, if we are to believe Quintilian (Inst. 10.1.98), it was a real 
masterpiece. One remark may be added. When Octavian rewarded Varius 
with a million sesterces, he presumably did not retreat into a secret room 
with the poet. Quite on the contrary, he will have acted in public, possibly 
even ordering his herald to explain the act to the audience. When making 
extraordinary gifts, the Romans usually publicized their generosity. 


5. H. Heubner, "Zum 'Thyestes' des L. Varius Rufus," RAM 122 (1979): 362. 
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For more than a century after the Roman drama had begun with Livius 
Andronicus, playwrights were the central figures of Roman theater life. 
Actors were subordinate. At the end of the second century, however, the sit- 
uation changed. There was no longer any lack of pieces. The zeal and tal- 
ent of Roman poets had made available large quantities of dramatic litera- 
ture. Accordingly, actors inevitably became more important than their 
literature.” Indeed, Cicero notes that the actors of his time used to choose 
those classical pieces that best suited their personal strengths (Cic. Off. 
1.114). In such cases, the men presiding over games must normally have 
restricted themselves to hiring a certain actor and his troupe. No doubt, the 
Roman public of that period was much more interested in a given actor than 
in a given drama, the latter anyway likely a well-known classical piece. [n 
such performances, only the actor could be awarded the palm. Gone was the 
epoch of such an entrepreneur as Ambivius Turpio, who, in the second cen- 
tury B.C., had promoted contemporary comic writers. 

Not all actors rose to prominence, of course. I will concentrate now on 
the two leading actors of the first century B.c. It is interesting to watch their 
involvement in high politics. In some ways it is reminiscent of the political 
connections of second-century playwrights. 

The most famous actor of the late republic was Quintus Roscius Gallus. 
He was born perhaps about 125 B.C. near Lanuvium, a town that had 
already given to the Roman theater Terence's rival Luscius. He died shortly 
before 62. There can be no doubt that Roscius was not only freeborn— 
ingenuus—but also of a relatively well-to-do family: as a baby he had a 
nurse of his own (Cic. Div. 1.79), and his sister was married to a Roman 
businessman (Cic. Qwinct. 77). Roscius excelled in comedy, and his fame 
was such that his name was used to denote perfection. One could say that 
somebody was “a Roscius" in his field (Cic. de Orat. 1.130). People 
admired the grace of his movements, which was not exclusively a gift of 
nature but had been developed by practice. In other words, comic acting 
had a certain affinity with dancing but never was reduced to dancing alone. 
After all, comic actors had to recite their roles. 

Success came early. According to a late source, Roscius alone, apart from 


6. See now O. Zwierlein (see n. 3 above), 204-12. 

7. The importance of the “star system" of the last century B.C. has recently been emphasized 
by E.J. Jory (see n. 2 above), 78 ff. He argues that the increased importance of individual per- 
formers “was partly due to the changed role assigned to the flute player in Roman productions, 
and partly complementing presentations of complete plays with short scenes or even solo 
arias." 
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the members of his theater group, received a daily honorarium of 4,000 ses- 
terces out of the public funds (Macr. Sat. 3.14.13), and this did not include 
the money that the magistrates added from their own purse. This must be 
Roscius’ income before 81 B.C., because, as I will argue later, after that year 
at the latest Roscius used to act without accepting any pay. Already before 
91 B.C. Roscius had started to teach the art of acting (Cic. de Orat. 1.129). 
From Cicero's speech Pro Quinto Roscio Comoedo (28) we can elicit the 
information that in the eighties Roscius exploited a slave actor by the name 
of Panurgus and that he shared the profit with the slave's owner, Fannius. 
According to Cicero, Panurgus originally was worth less than 1,000 sester- 
ces, but having been instructed by Roscius he was hired out for more than 
150,000 sesterces. This enormous increase of the slave actor's value was due 
mainly to his association with the name of his teacher, Roscius. If we are to 
trust Cicero's remarks (Rosc. Com. 30), this was still successful advertising 
in the year 66 B.C., to which the speech Pro Quinto Roscio Comoedo has 
been dated by modern research.® Being acknowledged as a pupil of Roscius 
could powerfully enhance a comic actor's success. One suspects that 
Roscius made quite a large amount of money from this teaching, not only in 
the early instance of Panurgus, but also elsewhere. 

Roscius was not only skillful on stage; he was also able to win the favor 
of influential friends. Surely one of the reasons why he is praised so highly 
in surviving literature, particularly by Cicero, is that he was well connected 
with high-ranking optimates. One of his early admirers was Quintus 
Lutatius Catulus, the consul of 102 B.C., who shared with Marius the glory 
of defeating the Cimbri, but who in 87 committed suicide to escape Marius. 
Catulus even wrote an epigram praising the beauty of young Roscius (Cic. 
Nat. Deor. 1.79). At about the same time, Roscius was on intimate terms 
with Lucius Licinius Crassus (Cic. de Orat. 1.129; 1.132), the greatest ora- 
tor of his age and the leading light of the senate. The dictator Lucius Cor- 
nelius Sulla, who loved to converse with actors and buffoons (Plut. Sulla 
2.4; 36.1), was particularly fond of Roscius (Plut. Sulla 36.2; Macr. Sat. 
3.14.13). He honored him with the ring of gold, the anulus aureus (Macr. 
Sat. 3.14.13), thereby making him a Roman knight. 

We have no ancient source that describes the circumstances of this honor, 
but it must have been given in a public ceremony, quite similar to the pro- 
cedure practiced by victorious Roman generals, who “often... in the mili- 
tary assembly gave their scribes a ring of gold" (Cic. Verr. 2.3.185). It 
stands to reason that Roscius will have acted in the theater games that must 


8. W. Stroh, Taxis und Taktik: Die advokatische Dispositionskunst in Ciceros Gericbtsre- 
den (Stuttgart, 1975), 149-56. 
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have taken place when Sulla, that great admirer of theater people, was cele- 
brating his impressive triumph on January 29/30 of 81 B.c. These perfor- 
mances will have provided an excellent opportunity to honor the famous 
actor in a public ceremony. There is a strong possibility, therefore, that the 
ceremony of conferring the gold ring took place at Sulla’s triumph. 

The importance of that gift should not be exaggerated. Since Sulla had 
fought against the influence of the equestrian order, he did not bestow any 
real prerogatives on Roscius in giving him the equestrian ring. Basically, the 
dictator was indicating that Roscius, though he appeared on stage, was an 
honorable Roman citizen. Roscius is not attested to have received an hono- 
rarium during the ring ceremony. But it can be assumed that he acquired 
considerable wealth, mostly in real estate, under Sulla’s reign. For it is 
attested that the dictator enriched various sorts of entertainers,’ and so it is 
highly improbable that he would have neglected the pocket of his dear 
friend Roscius. 

Under Sulla, then, Roscius was able to lay a firm financial foundation for 
the rest of his life. Accordingly, fifteen years later, in his defense of Quintus 
Roscius, Cicero points out his client’s comfortable economic situation in 81, 
when Roscius already “was a rich man” [locuples erat] (Rosc. Com. 22). 
However, there was an earlier period when Roscius had not yet acquired 
much wealth, a time, as Cicero puts it, “before he was rich" [antequam 
locuples (esset)]. That does not mean that Roscius had no financial success 
before becoming Sulla's favorite. It does mean, however, that Sulla gave him 
a tremendous boost. 

A problem of sources is not to be overlooked. For the business affairs of 
Roscius we depend primarily on Cicero's defense speech Pro Quinto Roscio 
Comoedo. Roscius was sued for not having paid his partner 50,000 sester- 
ces, and Cicero does everything to depict his client as a well-to-do person 
who never would have cheated anybody of so paltry a sum. The orator does 
not attempt to draw a complete picture of his client's economic situation 
and his financial maneuvers, but restricts his remarks to aspects that are 
favorable to Roscius. He cannot, however, be playing around with fanciful 
figures when he says that Roscius in the last ten years before the present trial 
“most honorably” [honestissime] could have earned six million sesterces 
but did not want to (Rosc. Com. 23). What that meant for the knight 
Roscius becomes clearer when we think of Cicero's friend Atticus who was 
able to cover the expenses of his Roman household with 3,000 sesterces per 
month (Nepos Att. 13.6). 


9. Nicolaus of Damascus FGrH 90 fr. 75 = Ath. 6.78 p. 261c; Plut. Sulla 33.3. 
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However, Roscius had already renounced moneymaking on the stage at 
least ten years before Cicero made his speech Pro Quinto Roscio Comoedo. 
Since then he had been acting without being paid, or, as Cicero puts it, “To 
serve the Roman people he has not yet finished; to serve his own interest he 
has already finished long ago" [populo Romano adbuc servire non destitit, 
sibi servire iam pridem destitit] (Rosc. Com. 23). Scholars used to connect. 
Roscius’ refusal to accept pay with his promotion to the equestrian order. 
` That is a plausible hypothesis, but it is built on premises that are in need of 
some foundation. A discussion is appropriate about what moneymaking 
meant for the Romans in general and about what it meant with regard to 
theater people in particular. 

In a sense, Roman society was a plutocratic society. Being rich was a 
boon, being poor a disgrace. However, not all sorts of profit making were fit 
for every individual. When writing the de Officiis in 44 B.C., Cicero pointed 
out that it was not respectable to be paid for one's services—for one's 
operae—because that was a sort of slavery (Off. 1.150). But things were dif- 
ferent, according to Cicero, if a person was being paid for his knowledge 
and art, for his artes (Off. 1.150). Now, if playwrights or poets received 
money for dramas or poems, either they received it for their art, or, under 
certain circumstances, the exchange of poetic product and money could be 
interpreted as a mutual exchange of gifts, as tokens of friendship, of amici- 
tia or officium. Although the profession of a playwright was free from moral 
aspersions, there could be doubts as concerns actors. But in the passage 
quoted, Cicero refrains from speaking generally about the theater or from 
mentioning actors like Roscius. 

Yet, some years before, in the dialogue de Republica, which has its setting 
in the year 129 B.c., Cicero made Scipio utter some harsh remarks on Roman 
citizens who had become actors. The ancient Romans, he points out, 
regarded “the art of entertaining and the act of appearing on stage in general 
as a disgrace" [artem ludicram scaenamque totam in probro (duxerunt)] 
(Rep. 4.10). In 45 B.C. (it seems), the so-called lex Iulia municipalis (CIL PP 
$93 1. 123 = ILS 6085) forbade professional actors to become members of a 
city's council. About a decade after the de Officiis, Cornelius Nepos remarks 
that “appearing on stage and being watched by the people” [in scaenam ... 
prodire ac populo esse spectaculo] was quite respectable to the Greeks but 
not so to the Romans (Prol. 5). At some point before late Augustan times, an 
urban praetor had taken away certain forensic rights from the actor—from 
him “who for the sake of entertaining or reciting appears on stage or has 
appeared on stage" [qui artis ludicrae pronuntiandive causa in scaenam 
prodierit] (Dig. 3.2.1.). This edict did not deter everybody. A recently 
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restored senatus consultum from 19 A.D. censures young members of eques- 
trian families who “had become professional gladiators or had appeared on 
stage" [auctoraverant se aut in scaenam prodierant].!? | 

The Roman attitude toward Roman citizens acting on stage (to say noth- 
ing of noncitizens) is not quite free from inherent contradictions.!! But cer- 
tainly the question of whether or not money was involved played an impor- 
tant role. The Latin formula in scaenam prodire—“to appear on 
stage" —and its counterpart producere or producere in scaenam—"to cause 
to appear on stage”—at least normally indicate that pay was received, that 
we are dealing with being hired and hiring.!? To be sure, etymologically 
these verbal expressions have nothing to do with money but simply denote 
the act of appearing in public or being made to appear in public. The 
broader sense of prodire in scaenam—"to be hired”— and producere—“to 
hire”—has its origin in social history. When the expressions came into use 
it must have seemed inconceivable that a Roman citizen could act on stage 
as an amateur without being paid. So the praetorian edict must be inter- 
preted as pertaining to Roman citizens who made their living professionally 
as actors. When explaining the praetor's edict, jurists of the first century A.D. 
thought it necessary to add the words “for pay"—propter praemium—in 
their formula: “whoever appeared on stage for pay is infamous” [omnes 
propter praemium in scaenam prodeuntes famosos esse] (Ulp. Dig. 3.2.2.5). 
In that later period the addition of the explanatory propter praemium rec- 
ommended itself because there were noble amateurs on stage—the most 
noble of them being the emperor Nero. | 

Nero's escapades took place more than a century after Roscius had died. 
During that period many things had changed; among them, the praetorian 
edict concerning actors had been published. For in Roscius’ time the prae- 
torian edict in question did not yet exist. If the praetorian edict had already 
labeled professional actors infames, Cicero, in his defense of Roscius in 66 
B.C., could not have applied the adverb honestissime to the possibility of 


10. For the text, see W.D. Lebek, *Das SC der Tabula Larinas: Rittermusterung und andere 
Probleme," ZPE 85 (1991): 41-70, at 54-56. 

11. A well-informed discussion of the subject (together with much secondary literature) can 
be found in Michéle Ducos, “La condition des acteurs à Rome: Données juridiques et sociales,” 
in Theater und Gesellschaft im Imperium Romanum, ed. J. Blansdorf, Mainzer Forschungen zu 
Drama und Theater 4 (Tübingen, 1990), 19-33. 

12. See W. Stroh (see n. 8 above), 152-54; W.D. Lebek, *Standeswürde und Berufsverbot 
unter Tiberius: Das SC der Tabula Larinas," ZPE 81 (1990): 37-96, at 48—53 and 72 ff.; and, 
differently, M. Ducos (see n. 11 above), 27. 
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Roscius being paid for acting. However, when he was “knighted” by 
Sulla, Roscius must have felt that his social position could not be main- 
tained if he continued to be paid as an actor. If I am putting things together 
. correctly, Roscius had drawn much profit from Sulla's friendship, and so he 
could now easily afford to do without the pay he would have gained from 
acting. But still, he capitalized (it may be surmised) on his renown by teach- 
ing would-be actors. 

Roscius’ main field was comedy. We also happen to know the leading 
tragic actor of Cicero's age: Clodius Aesopus. He certainly was a Roman cit- 
izen, and it can been left open whether he was freeborn or freedman; his 
Greek cognomen “Aesopus” does not prove the second assumption. How- 
ever, some Roman actors were indeed freedmen, or even slaves, as we have 
already seen. An interesting example is the tragic actor Antiphon. Though 
not one of the most brilliant stars of the Roman stage, he was honored as 
being the most outstanding actor at the Ludi Apollinares of 54 (Cic. Att. 
4.15.6). Antiphon had been freed before the contest, obviously because he 
was expected to be awarded the palm. 

Since he was an established actor already in 91 B.c. (Cic. de Orat. 1.25 9). 
Aesopus must have been born at the latest about 115 B.C. Tragic actors, who 
depended primarily on their voice, matured slowly. Greek tragic actors were 
used to developing their voice by special exercises over several years (Cic. de 
Orat. 1.251). Even if Aesopus had been less thorough, he certainly could 
not have popped into the scene without being trained. Aesopus' voice, how- 
ever, was not his only asset. He was particularly famous for his passionate 
way of performing. Once, when acting the part of King Atreus, he allegedly 
even struck a slave so brutally that he killed him (Plut. Cic. 5.5). 

One of Aesopus' greatest moments occurred in 57 B.C., when the senate 
commended the exiled Cicero to whatever people he would visit. Aesopus 
had just acted in a tragedy by Accius—the Eurysaces—and had used every 
line possible to promote Cicero's cause. Furthermore, to make the reference 
more clear, he had deliberately added some changes. The tragedy presented 
later in the same games, the Accian Brutus, made it possible to allude to 
Cicero again (Cic. Sest. 120-23). 

Using the stage for political demonstration was quite common. When per- 
forming an old tragedy or comedy, actors felt free to make their material per- 
tinent to contemporary issues. That could be done in various ways, by 
emphasizing certain lines, by looking at certain persons, or even by adding 


13. Already Macrobius (Sat. 3.14.11) argued that in Cicero's time, actors were not socially 
disqualified; otherwise Cicero could not have been on intimate terms with Roscius and Aesopus. 
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new passages. The audience had heard some classic passages so often as to 
take note of any modification, and—particularly in times of crisis—expected 
appropriate comment from the stage. One cannot escape the impression that, 
in certain situations, the topicality of the play was planned beforehand. It 
cannot be proven, but it is quite possible that Aesopus, for the presentations 
in 57 B.C., had deliberately chosen pieces that could be applied to Cicero. For 

a great actor like him was free to choose the plays of his liking. | 

In any case, Cicero had good reasons to be. grateful to Aesopus. The 
actor's last appearance on stage, however, was a disappointment to Cicero, - 
who was in the audience: Aesopus was failed by his voice (Cic. Fam. 7.1.2). 
This happened during the festival given in 55 B.C., when Pompey the Great 
was inaugurating his theater, the first stone theater to be built in the capital. 
Aesopus at that point already looked back on a career of more than thirty- 
five years, and being either already in retirement or about to retire, he pre- 
sumably was persuaded by a stately sum to act once more. 

Aesopus died a rich man. He left his son an inheritance of 20 million ses- 
terces, all gained by acting—ex ... arte (Macr. Sat. 3.14.14). If we take the: 
expression ex arte seriously, it is indicative of a rather independent way of 
making money. It may be useful to compare the economic situation of the 
greatest of the Roman poets. Besides having a house in Rome, Virgil was 
worth nearly 10 million sesterces. His fortune had been built *from gifts 
that he had received from friends" [ex liberalitatibus amicorum] (Suet. Vita 
Verg. 13). We may surmise that Virgil had reached the highest level of eco- 
nomic success a Roman poet could attain. Still, his poetry paid less than 
Aesopus' acting; and besides, the poet was more dependent on patron 
friends than the actor was. 

It may be interesting to have a look at what became of the fortune TA 
pus had amassed. The actor’s son had good chances to move upward in 
society. He was, however, notorious for wasting the money his father had 
gathered over the years. In 30 B.C., at a time when Aesopus junior already 
was dead, Horace, in his second book of Satires (2.3.239 ff.), describes him 
as diluting in vinegar a pearl worth one million sesterces, simply to have a 
special drink. Cleopatra, as is well known, did the same thing (Pliny Nat. 
9.119-22), though as queen of Egypt she at least could afford such a sense- 
less waste. 

The elder Aesopus already in antiquity, was a financial legend. But tragic 
actors, who in the course of time more and more became singers of solo 
parts,!^ continued to receive great rewards. When Vespasian restored the 
stage of the Theater of Marcellus, he celebrated the event with theatrical 


14. See now A. Dihle, Die griechische und lateinische Literatur der Kaiserzeit. Von Augus- 
tus bis Justinian (Munich, 1989), 116 ff. 
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presentations. We know some of the honoraria the emperor paid: the tragic 
actor Apelles was awarded the highest sum, 400,000 sesterces, exactly the 
equestrian census, but nobody received less than 40,000 sesterces. To these 
praemia Vespasian added a large number of golden crowns (Suet. Vesp. 
19.1). Under the Flavian dynasty, even slave actors could earn far more than 
700,000 sesterces during their career and use this sum to buy their freedom 
(Pliny Nat. 7.128). 

But our view should not become one-sided. There was no lack of poor 
people among tragic actors. A Greek epigram from Neronian time mocks at 
a representative of that profession who was forced to sell all his theater 
props for five obols, the value of about five sesterces (AP 11.189). Seneca 
vividly describes the poverty of tragic actors who act on stage as proud and 
mighty kings. One of them is a slave who receives five measures of grain and 
and twenty sesterces. The other one only gets his daily meal and sleeps in 
rags (Sen. Epist. 80.7 f.). 


The Pantomime, Women, and Laberius 


Even in a sketch that concentrates on the last two centuries B.C. there must be 
a mention of pantomime. This art featured a solo dancer who, accompanied 
by a narrative chorus and an orchestra, represented mythical events and 
` other stories. The pantomime conquered the Roman stage under Augustus 
and remained the most popular theater entertainment throughout the 
empire, with fan clubs and all sorts of rivalry typical of a lucrative business; 
it also fed poets who served as writers of pantomimic libretti. Pylades, who 
had created the new art, must have made quite an amount of money, since, 
when retired, he was able to finance lavish games (Dio 55.10.11). Pan- 
tomimes, whose art consisted in their splendid mastery of body language, 
could perform in Rome without knowing any Latin. Great Pylades was lim- 
ited to Greek, it seems (Macr. Sat. 2.7.13-19). When it came to pantomime, 
the Roman stage was open to people coming from all over the world. 

So far I have dealt exclusively with men. Now, it goes without saying that 
neither in tragedy nor in comedy was there a place for female actors. In 
mimes women had better chances. The most prominent of all female mimes 
of the first century B.C. was Volumnia, the freedwoman of Cicero's friend 
Publius Volumnius Eutrapelus. To Roman audiences she was known under 
the Greek name “Cytheris,” but her life had other facets that were more 
interesting. In 49 B.C., she was conveyed around in a litter in the retinue of 
Mark Antony, who at that time was the most powerful man in Italy. When 
seeing her, people in the rural towns did not employ her theater name but 
respectfully greeted her as Volumnia (Cic. Att. 10.16.5.; Phil. 2.58). Fora 
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couple of years she remained Antony’s mistress (Cic. Phil. 2.77). During 
that time, Cicero accidentally met her at a banquet and for all his annoyance 
found her attractive. “But,” he tells his correspondent, “these things never 
touched me even when I was a young man, the less so now after I have 
grown old" (Cic. Fam. 9.26.2). Immortality came to Cytheris when she 
inspired Cornelius Gallus, the founder of the Roman elegy, who in his love 
poems called her “Lycoris.” One should like to know something about that 
lady’s achievements on the stage, but in this regard our sources are silent. In 
any case we have here a Roman actress profiting richly from her love affairs. 
Readers of Horace will remember the mime Origo, whose lover Marsaeus 
gave her the house he had inherited (Sat. 1.2.54 f.). 

This was, of course, in an indirect way, profit gained from acting. How- 
ever, actresses did not necessarily need lovers to have a considerable income. 
From a Roman inscription (CIL VI 10107 = ILS 5212) we happen to know 
of a freedwoman named Arete—“Virtue”—who is praised as having been 
the outstanding principal actress, archimima, of her time. Arete is called 
diurna, which seems to mean that she received a salary on a daily basis. This 
salary must have been quite good, because she was able to finance a big 
tomb for herself and her fellow freedmen. But for all her wealth, Arete pre- 
sumably had not reached the highest level of income that was possible for a 
Roman actress, or, to be more precise, for a female dancer. In 66 B.c., while 
speaking on behalf of Quintus Roscius, Cicero mentions as a well-known 
fact that the dancer Dionysia made 200,000 sesterces. He must refer to 
games that still were fresh in everybody’s memory, to the games of 67 or 66. 
How often Dionysia could repeat this feat, we do not know. At least in 62, 
apparently, she was still popular, since in that year the great orator Horten- 
sius, because of his gesticulation, could still be mocked as being a “real 
Dionysia” (Gell. 1.5.3). So we may assume without difficulty that Dionysia 
earned during her career certainly not less than some hundred thousand ses- 
terces. It could have been much more, of course, since sometimes female 
dancers had a long-lasting popularity. Galeria Copiola, a ballet dancer, 
made her debut on the Roman stage in 82 B.C. as a girl of fourteen. Later, in 
55 B.C., being already in retirement, she appeared on the stage when Pom- 
pey dedicated his theater; and she was presented to the public as a living leg- 
end in A.D. 9 (Pliny, Nat. 7.158). No doubt she was paid on these occasions. 
The financial success of female dancers was large enough to attract rivals. 
For example, a Greek epigram dating from the end of the second century 
B.C. is dedicated to a particularly delicate Greek girl who was about to leave 
for Rome to use her dancer's charm on the Romans (AP 9.567). 

Roman theater was not monolithic. For all the eminence of republican 
actors, playwriting had not died. One of the most productive areas was the 
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Roman mime. In the last decades of the Roman Republic, the leading mimo- 
grapher was the Roman knight Decimus Laberius, who happened to be 
exactly Cicero's coeval (106-43 B.C.). Laberius was a prolific author. We 
know of forty-three titles, a number that is reminiscent of Accius. Unfortu- 
nately, not too much can be said about the financial aspects of Laberius’ 
productivity. According to Macrobius (Sat. 2.7.7), the playwright Laberius 
numbered among those “who had hired out their writings to the stage” [qui 
... Scripta ... in scaenam locaverant]. If we are to take the verb locare liter- 
ally (as we ought to), Laberius would receive a “price agreed upon”—a mer- 
ces statuta (Gaius Inst. 3.142). This basically fits the testimony of Ovid, 
who explicitly says that the praetor in Augustan times “bought” [emit] the 
mimes and that Augustus did the same (Trist. 2.508—10). It must be added, 
however, that “hiring out” means that the owner retains his property rights. 
In other words, there seems to have been an explicit agreement between a 
mimographer like Laberius and the magistrate in charge of the games that 
(at the latest after the performance) the playwright was allowed to sell 
copies to an actor, a publisher, or whomever he wanted. If we are allowed 
to interpret Jocare in this way, Laberius was not a lofty poet who did not 
care for earthly things but a shrewd businessman. 

In 46 B.c., when Julius Caesar celebrated his four triumphs—over Gaul, 
Egypt, King Pharnaces of Bosporus, and King Juba of Mauretania— 
Laberius was confronted with a situation that he had not experienced 
before. The unprecedented splendor of these victory celebrations was meant 
to emphasize the greatness of Caesar's power, and one highlight was a con- 
test of the most famous playwrights and actors of that time. Possibly the 
idea for this contest originated not with Caesar but with young Publilius 
Syrus, the mimographer and actor whose star was ascending rapidly. His 
sententious verses still make good reading today. Contrary to Laberius, the 
younger man not only wrote mimi but performed in his own plays as well. 
When Caesar's request to perform in the triumphal festivities reached Syrus, 
he happened to be successfully touring Italian towns. He had every reason 
to comply, because, being “hired” [productus] for Caesar's games (Macr. 
Sat. 2.7.7), he certainly was given a princely sum. 

On the occasion of Caesar's victory celebration, then, Publilius Syrus 
challenged all contemporary playwrights and actors to compete with him on 
stage (Macr. Sat. 2.7.7).15 The competition was to be in the art of improvi- 


15. The contest has interested many scholars: F. Giancotti, Mimo e gnome: Studio su Dec- 
imo Laberio e Publilio Siro (Firenze, 1967); P. Hamblenne, “L’opinion romaine en 46-43 et les 
sentences ‘politiques’ de Publilius Syrus," ANRW 1.3 (1973): 630 ff.; and most recently E.J. 
Jory (see n. 2 above), with other references. Macrobius Sat. 2.7.2—9, our main witness, pre- 
sumably draws on Suetonius’ de Poetis, not a bad source. 
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sation. Each artist should propose a subject for theatrical improvisation to 
him, and he himself would do likewise. Since improvisation could hardly 
work with a whole group of actors, each of the contenders apparently was 
to perform a solo. Mimes being what they were, the acting certainly had to 
be as witty and entertaining as possible. 

To Laberius, the challenge must have entailed a difficult choice. On one 
side, he had to defend his renown and his income as a mimographer. On the 
other side, he was no actor, and (what was even more embarrassing) he had 
to leave the equestrian seats in the theater and be watched by his fellow 
knights, as he competed against a former slave. Caesar, however, was 
pleased by the idea of making Laberius appear on stage, even at the risk of 
the old man making some nasty remarks about the political situation. 
Games of all sorts gained in attractiveness whenever performances were 
given by people whom nobody had expected to see. It was common prac- 
tice, for instance, to present famous artists who had already retired, like 
Galeria Copiola, the ballet dancer just mentioned. It cannot suprise us, then, 
that Caesar was eager to win over Laberius’ assent. He seems to have © 
promised a generous gift of 500,000 sesterces (Macr. Sat. 2.7.2), or at least 
Laberius was confident that his efforts would not go unrewarded. 

It is not known to us what sort of task Publilius Syrus was given. But we 
are not quite ignorant as to the subject Laberius had to deal with. Since he 
is attested to have imitated the appearance of Syrus (Macr. Sat. 2.7.4), he 
must have been assigned to do exactly that: to play the role of Publilius 
Syrus. This assignment was in keeping with the widespread practice of imi- 
tating contemporary persons in a mime. However, given the high age of 
Laberius, it was not fair. He took vengeance by alluding both to Publilius' 
former status as a slave and to Rome's loss of her freedom. 

It is quite interesting to see how Caesar tried to make up for the damage 
he had inflicted on Laberius" reputation—first of all, in the way that he pro- 
nounced the victory of Publilius Syrus. For the young star had beaten all his 
rivals, including old Laberius. With a smile on his lips Caesar rendered his 
decision by improvising an impeccable senarius: * Although I favored you, 
Laberius, you have been defeated by Syrus" [Favente tibi me victus es, 
Laberi, a Syro]. Not only did Caesar point out his personal preference for 
the man of higher social standing, but by improvising a senarius and thereby 
following in the footsteps of Laberius and Syrus, he emphasized the playful- 
ness of the whole contest. Caesar's message was that even the highest mem- 
ber of Roman society could publicly play with verses; so the whole event 
should not to be taken too seriously, in particular not with regard to the rep- 
utation of the competitors. 

Having made his lighthearted pronouncement, Caesar gave the palm to 
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. Publilius Syrus but the half million sesterces and a ring of gold to Laberius 
(Suet. Iul. 39.2; Macr. Sat. 2.7.8). Since wearing a ring of gold was a pre- 
rogative of the equestrian order, the latter gift showed that for Caesar, 
Laberius was a knight.!ó The whole ceremony was performed in public, of 
course. The playwright accepted his remuneration without making any 
efforts to reject it—no proud gesture of a member of the equester ordo. If 
our sources can be trusted, the Roman audience had the impression that the 
stately sum had been promised to Laberius before he entered the stage and 
that he was simply hired by Caesar to perform. 

Publilius Syrus, for his part, also tried to mitigate any unpleasantness by 
bidding farewell to his rival with a trochaic septenarius: *With whom you 
were in contest as a writer, him you shall support as a spectator!" [Ouicum 
 contendisti scriptor, bunc spectator subleva). In this verse there are two 
. points of interest. First, by talking about a competition between “writers,” 
Publilius obviously wished to convey the impression that nobody's reputa- 
. tion had been hurt by the contest that the Romans had witnessed. For writ- 

ing for the stage was respectable; the social risk lay in acting. Instead of 
employing the word scriptor, Publilius could have used the word mimus. 
But he deliberately avoided it. Second, Publilius, when asking Laberius to 
support him as a spectator, made it abundantly clear that he and his eques- 
trian rival were not on the same social level. Laberius had nothing to do 
with people who, like Publilius Syrus, strove for the favor of their audience. 

We can still read Laberius’ prologue, or, to be precise, the prologue 
Laberius formulated after the event (Macr. Sat. 2.7.3). For the playwright 
obviously must have written down somewhat later the twenty-seven trans- 
mitted senarii. The whole passage consists of two parts. First, Laberius 
reproaches Lady *Necessity" [Necessitas], for having downgraded him to 
become a mime instead of a Roman knight; and afterward he addresses 
Lady Fortuna, complaining that she did not make him an actor in the prime 
of his youth, if she wanted him to be one. The necessity, as explained by 
Laberius, was the pressure Caesar had placed on him. The great man had 
used charming, even deferential, words to persuade Laberius. And who 
could withstand Caesar? 

All this sounds very moving, but it is not quite sincere, for there is no 
explicit mention of the money involved. When reading the prologue, we 
should not forget that we have before us neither an objective account of 
what had happened nor a spontaneous monologue betraying the speaker's 
inner feelings, but a speech that the playwright composed later to defend 


16. Whether or not Caesar may have thought of Sulla can be left open. Certainly Caesar in 
his turn was imitated by Lucius Cornelius Balbus in 43 B.c., when the Spaniard presided over 
ludi in Gades, according to Pollio (Cic. Fam. 10.32.2). 
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himself and to stir his public’s pity. For a dark shadow had fallen on the 
mimographer’s good name. 

Laberius, for all his noble complaints about his degradation and for all 
his hinting at the loss of freedom, seems to have been quite happy with the 
half million sesterces he got in recompense. After all, a playwright normally 
did not receive the reward of a star actor. However, the Roman knights, 
who had been watching the event from their equestrian seats in the theater, 
refused to admit the mimographer to their seats, despite the fact that 
Laberius had received the equestrian ring from Caesar. When Laberius left 
the stage, he passed the senatorial seats in the orchestra and tried to enter 
the first row of the equestrian places, the knights sitting there closed their 
ranks (Sen. Contr. 7.3.9). That spectacular incident caused a momentary 
exchange of witticisms between Cicero and Laberius, but it is not sure that 
it had far-ranging consequences. 

The contest I have discussed was not a norma! part of the games and did 
not replace the theater performance. That performance began immediately 
after the competition. Laberius had already prepared a new mime for the 
stage, and after his defeat he hastened to add to it a special prologue (Macr. 
Sat. 2.7.9). Since in that prologue Laberius speaks in the first person, the 
conclusion is inevitable that he again entered the stage, if only to pronounce 
the introductory verses. In them, he complained not about having lost his 
civic reputation but about not having been victorious. After all, he con- 
cluded, Lady Glory will stay with nobody forever; she is a prostitute: Laus 
est publica. 

There is at least some ambiguity in Laberius’ behavior. But when all has 
been pondered over and discussed, it must be stated that at Caesar’s tri- 
umph in 46 B.c. a barrier was broken that up to that time had always 
existed.!” With the exception of Roscius, who was a special case, never 
before Caesar’s triumph had a member of an equestrian family—to say 
‘nothing of senators and their offspring—ever acted on a Roman stage or 
fought in a gladiatorial contest, a munus, before the Roman public. But dur- 
ing Caesar’s victory celebrations, Laberius was not the only knight to per- 
sonally entertain the Romans. There were other knights who did the same 
by fighting in the arena. Later imperial history provides various examples of 
high-ranking people turning to professions that were dubious or despised. 


17. See W.D. Lebek (see n. 10 above), 44 f. Some supplementary information and discus- 
sion will be found in Hartmut Leppin, Histrionen. Untersuchungen zur sozialen Stellung von 
Bübnenkünstlern im Westen des Römischen Reiches zur Zeit der Republik und des Principats 
(Antiquitas 41) (Bonn, 1992). | 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus and the 
Roman Amphitheater 


K.M. Coleman 


This chapter investigates four aspects of spectacles in the Roman amphithe- 
ater that recall features of the Grand Procession mounted by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at Alexandria in the third century B.C.: the appropriation of 
mythology to accommodate practical elements in the staging of the specta- 
cle, the distribution of largesse, the deployment of technology, and the pres- 
ence of animals as an integral part of the display. The intention is to deter- 
mine whether the similarities are real or merely apparent, and to account for 
their occurrence in the context of public entertainment in both Ptolemaic 
and Roman culture. The presence of animals is the most problematic factor 
and will receive the most extended treatment. 

Philadelphus' procession has recently been shown to have been held in 
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the winter of 275/4 B.C.,! on the occasion of the second Ptolemaieia in honor 
of the deified Ptolemy I Soter.? Our evidence is at third hand, supplied by 
excerpts in the Deipnosopbistae of Athenaeus that are derived from a 
description in a work On Alexandria by Callixeinus of Rhodes? that was 
written seventy or eighty years after the procession itself.* Athenaeus' inten- 
tion is to provide illustrations of extravagant wealth and luxury, and so he 
Quotes extracts containing lavish statistics that illustrate the most sumptu- 
ous aspects of the procession, concentrating especially on the part that hon- 
ored Dionysus. But, despite the piecemeal nature of his account, certain fea- 
tures emerge with clarity and admit comparison with Roman spectacle. 

A summary of the message conveyed by the Grand Procession will help 
to establish the context. It was, at least in formal terms, a religious event; 
but it was exploited as an occasion for a powerful public statement about 
the nature of Ptolemaic rule comparable to the ideological impact of insti- 
tutions at Alexandria, such as the museum and the library.’ [n view of 
Alexandria's mixed population and young civic tradition, it is explicable 
that the reigning king should mount a mass spectacle designed to inspire 
loyalty and instill civic pride. Most obviously (from Athenaeus' point of 
view), it advertised the Prolemies’ wealth via the lavish display of objects of 
costly material and enormous size, all exhibited in abundant profusion; it 
advertised Alexandrian progress in the technical sphere by the elaboration 
of mechanical wonders associated with Dionysiac processions; it advertised 
the Prolemies’ influence in foreign parts via the acquisition and display of 
foreign species of fauna; it emphasized the link between Alexander and 
Dionysus by the vivid portrayal of Dionysus’ conquest of India and the lav- 


1. Foertmeyer 1988, 93, demonstrating that, during the relevant decade (280-270 B.c.), the 
period between December 275 and February 274 is the only time in which the planet Venus dis- 
appeared as the morning star and reappeared as the evening star (identified as the termini of the 
procession at Athen. 197D). 

2. Foertmeyer 1988, 101, arguing that the Grand Procession meets the following criteria: 
the Ptolemaicia was an isolympic festival; it was due in 275/4 B.C., having been held for the first 
time in 279/8 B.C. (the first penteteric anniversary of Soter's death); it included games and 
sacrifices; and sacred ambassadors were invited to attend from throughout the Mediterranean. 
For earlier reluctance to accept the identification, see Fraser 1972, 1:232. 

3. Athen. 197C-203B = FGrH 627 “Kallixeinos von Rhodos" fr. 2 Jacoby. 

4. Fraser 1972, 1:513. 

5. See A. Erskine, "Culture and Power in Ptolemaic Egypt: The Museum and Library of 
Alexandria," GOR, n.s., 42 (1995): 38-48, at 43-44. 

6. Its citizens included colonists and immigrants from Macedonia, from elsewhere on the 
Greek mainland and the islands (especially Crete, Rhodes, Samos, and Cos), from neighboring 
Cyrene, and from Sicily and Magna Graecia; its non-Greek elements included native Egyptians 
and (mainly Syrian or Jewish) slaves. See Fraser 1972, 1:63. 

7. Emphasized by P. Green, Alexander to Actium (London, 1990): 158-60. 
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ish display of riches associated with that land, and it simultaneously forged 
a link between Alexander and the Ptolemaic dynasty itself (which was the 
purveyor of his spoils of conquest); it advertised the Ptolemies as the cham- 
pions of Greek hegemony in the face of Macedonian domination; and it dis- 
played Alexandria’s military power—a powerful message to the Seleucids 
and other foreign dignitaries who were among the spectators present.? 
Although no specific victory is being marked, in the context of celebra- 
tion of the Ptolemaic dynasty there are obvious affinities with the triumphal 
procession that constituted an important feature of Greek civic life.” The 
procession functions for the benefit not only of participants but also of spec- 
tators: Philadelphus made specific provision for them by routing the Grand 
Procession through the city stadium (Athen. 197C),!? where the superior 
vantage point afforded by tiered seats was probably reserved for worthies 
and visiting delegates; the ordinary townspeople doubtless had to line the 
streets in the manner of the jostling crowds of Theocritus Idyll 15 (especially 
relevant is Praxinoa's running commentary on the crush at lines 44—55).!! 
The most immediate analogy at Rome would seem to be the triumph cel- 
ebrating the return of a victorious general. While individual elements in the 
triumph can be traced to the archaic period at Rome, the overall form of the 
procession did not crystallize before the third century B.C., and since already 
at that stage Rome had contact with Greek colonists in both halves of the 
Mediterranean, direct influence is a possibility.!? Certainly the theme of the - 
Dionysiac display in Ptolemy’s procession—Dionysus’ Indian triumph— 
inevitably provides fertile ground for comparisons, chiefly in the display of 


8. The following characteristics of Alexandrian art have been extrapolated from Callixei- 
nus' account of the procession and the temporary pavilion associated with it (Athen. 
197A-202B): cosmopolitanism; Dionysiac and theatrical imagery; the development of a royal 
iconography; an intellectualizing trend (cf. the personifications in the procession); a passion for 
the decorative arts. See J.J. Pollitt, Art in tbe Hellenistic Age (Cambridge, 1986): 280-81. 

9. See W.J. Slater, “Nemean One: the Victor's Return," in Greek Poetry and Philosophy: 
Studies in Honour of Leonard Woodbury, ed. D.E. Gerber (Chicago, 1984), 241-64, and the 
bibliography he cites in his n. 1. 

10. A parallel may be afforded by a procession sponsored by a bequest from a wealthy 
Roman equestrian, C. Vibius Salutaris, to the demos and boule of Ephesus in A.D. 104, to be 
conducted as part of the festival of Artemis (Inschr. Eph. 27.49—52, 210-13): the only place 
where the procession halted along the route was in the Great Theater (which doubled as a 
meeting place for the assembly), to set up gold and silver images and statues dedicated by Salu- 
taris; it seems plausible to suppose that this ceremony, being the high point of the procession, 
was intended to be witnessed by spectators, ranked in the theater's tiers of seats. For this cere- 
mony, see Rogers 1991, 101-2. 

11. It is sometimes inferred that Ptolemy's procession was confined to the stadium (cf. 
Foertmeyer 1988, 94); but details in Callixeinus' account show that, as would be natural for a 
religious procession, the route encompassed the city as a whole: see Rice 1983, 30-31. 

12. Künzl 1988, 102. 
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plundered riches and local products (animal, vegetable, and mineral, includ- 
ing human captives) and in the tableaux of stages of the successful campaign 
and the replicas of topographical features peculiar to the conquered region, 
such as are described in Josephus’ account of Titus’ triumph in A.D. 71 after 
the capture of Jerusalem (BJ 7.3-7). 

Part of the purpose of a procession in honor of a deified Ptolemy or a vic- 
torious Roman general is to divert and impress the population. And so a 
fruitful comparison may be drawn between Philadelphus' procession and a 
different manifestation of public spectacle at Rome, namely, the displays of 
the amphitheater: munera (gladiatorial displays, which appear to have 
derived from practices in southern Italy among a composite Oscan, Samnite, 
and Etruscan population!+) and venationes (wild-beast hunts, for which the 
original impulse seems to have come from the native kingdoms of North 
Africa, perhaps mediated to the Romans via their contact with Carthage 
and its African hinterland during the Punic Wars).!4 

The appropriation of mythology to impose cohesion on human activity is 
an important feature repeatedly manifest in the Grand Procession. Callixei- 
nus specifically mentions marshals who were employed to clear the crowds 
from the route during the procession in honor of Dionysus (Athen. 197E): 
*In the procession of Dionysus silens were sent out first to restrain the 
crowd." It is striking that mythological detail is harnessed to match the 
occasion: silens feature prominently in the procession (Athen. 198A, 
199A-B, 200E), and, in this instance, they are identified with personnel 
whose function as marshals is appropriate to the persons of Dionysus' 
entourage. Similarly, one of the floats associated with the Dionysiac theme 
of wine took the form of a cart supporting a winepress, in which the grapes 
were being trampled so that the juice flowed all the way down the street 
(Athen. 199A): 


Next another four-wheeled cart, thirty feet long and twenty-four feet 
wide, was pulled by three hundred men, on which was set up a wine- 
press thirty-six feet long and twenty-two and a half feet wide, full of 
ripe grapes. Sixty satyrs trampled them as they sang a vintage song to 
the accompaniment of the flute, and a silen superintended them. The 
grape juice flowed through the whole street. 


Yet again, mythological detail is matched to practical expediency: satyrs, 
being a Dionysiac motif, are prominent in the procession (Athen. 197F, 


13. Ville 1981, 1-8. 
14. Ville 1981, 53-56. 
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198B, 200D-E), and here their role is performed by the team treading the 
vintage, with their superintendent identified as a silen; the juice flowing into 
the street conveys the Dionysiac motif of unrestrained abundance. 

The taste for thematic coherence that is exemplified by Philadelphus’ 
silens and satyrs is similarly evident in the amphitheater, although it is 
approached from a slightly different perspective. Instead of an element in 
the dramatic scenario being harnessed to practical effect (as with the silens 
and the satyrs), an indispensable function is performed in dramatically plau- 
sible terms: for example, the attendants in the arena who are responsible for 
prodding prostrate victims with a red hot probe to test them for signs of life 
are cast in the role of Mercury (Tert. Apol. 15.5 = Nat. 1.10.47).!> Not just 
in the arena but in almost every sphere of Roman life there is evidence of 
this instinct for identifying and interpreting routine activities in terms of 
that recognizable set of cultural symbols that we call mythology. Consider, 
for example, the keeper in Hortensius! game park who was dressed as 
Orpheus (Varro RR 3.13.2-3), or the carver at Trimalchio's dinner party 
who slashed at the joint like a demented Ajax wielding his sword (Petr. 
59.7). These examples bear witness on a small scale to that same taste for 
dressing up that caused Cleopatra to sail up the Cydnus to meet Antony in 
41 B.C. in the guise of Aphrodite, accompanied by Cupids as her pages and 
Nereids and Graces as her handmaidens (Plut. Ant. 26.2-3), or Antony's 
entry into Ephesus in full Dionysiac regalia, accompanied by a retinue of 
bacchants, satyrs, and Pans (Plut. Ant. 24.4).!6 

A further striking illustration of the instinct to impose thematic coher- 
ence on disparate elements in the display serves also to illustrate another 
aspect common to the Grand Procession and the displays of the Roman 
amphitheater: the distribution of largesse. A float in Philadelphus’ proces- 
sion depicted a cave from which birds were released into the crowd (Athen. 


200B-C): 


It would not be appropriate to pass over the four-wheeled cart, thirty- 
three feet long and twenty-one feet wide, drawn by five hundred men, 
on which there was a deep cave profusely shaded with ivy and yew. All 


15. See Coleman 1990, 67. 

16. The behavior of Antony and Cleopatra conforms broadly to the Hellenistic practice of 
identifying monarchs with Dionysus and Isis (see C.B.R. Pelling, Plutarch: Life of Antony 
[Cambridge, 1988]), and, indeed, it has been demonstrated that Antony's arrival in Ephesus 
coincided with the festival of the Katagogia (see C. P. Jones, “Lucian and the Bacchants of Pon- 
tus,” EMC, n.s., 9 (1990): 53-63); but this explanation should not obscure the degree to which 
circumstantial detail in these public spectacles is made consistent with the broad mythological 
identification. 
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along the route there flew out from it pigeons, ringdoves, and turtle- 
doves whose feet were fastened with ribbons so that they could easily 
be caught by the spectators. 


The artificial cave is a magnificent stage property, and it also supplies a 
plausible habitat for the birds that are to be distributed as largesse among 
the spectators. 

The cave affords a seductive parallel for a feature of Roman spectacle: 
the same artifice of creating a plausible natural setting for the enactment of 
a consciously staged turn is particularly well exemplified in the context of 
venationes at Rome, in which scenery was constructed in the arena, perhaps 
with the intention of simulating the animals’ natural habitat.!7 And, while it 
is in keeping with the nature of venatio to provide a natural setting of rocks 
and shrubs, so it was for Septimius Severus also natural—in a different 
sense—to stage his venatio in the context of a shipwreck (Dio 76.1.4): a 
carefully constructed craft fell apart to let dozens of wild animals out into - 
the Circus Maximus—a novel and eminently plausible maneuver from the 
point of view of Roman spectators, for whom cargo ships and African ani- 
mals were a natural association, and for whom shipwrecks were a familiar 
feature not of the circus but of mime. 

Granted that it is plausible enough for birds to fly out of a cave, this set- 
ting must have been devised to facilitate the introduction of the birds for 
some practical purpose. The /émniskoi (ribbons or cords) attached to their 
feet suggest that they were meant to be caught (cf. Callixeinus at Athen. 
200C); the species mentioned (pigeons and doves) were surely intended for 
the pot,!? and, as such, they were a practical token of the king's munificence, 
freely given in the form of an unsolicited gift. One may compare evidence 
from the previous century for gifts of birds in an erotic context: birds trail- 
ing ribbons are depicted in fourth-century vase-painting, especially on 
Gnathia pottery of the period 330-20 B.c.,!? where they seem to represent 
love-gifts. An especially clear example is afforded by a pelike from Lecce, 
which depicts a youth presenting a stringed or ribboned bird to a lady while 
an Eros hovers above them.?? Sometimes the bird appears to be carrying a 


17. P. Grimal, Les Jardins romains? (Paris, 1969), 341 n. 4; R. Auguet, Cruelty and Civilisa- 
tion: Tbe Roman games (London, 1972), 99-100; Coleman 1990, 52; H. Lavagne, Operosa 
Antra: Recherches sur la grotte à Rome de Sylla à Hadrien, BEFAR 272 (Rome, 1988), 316 n. 329. 

18. For doves and pigeons bred for the table in Greece (and at Rome), see O. Keller, Die 
antike Tierwelt 2 (Leipzig, 1913), 129. 

19. As suggested to me by Professor J.R. Green. 

20. M. Bernadini, Vasi dello stile di Gnatbia (Bari, 1961), pl. 30, 1-2. 
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wreath instead of trailing ribbons;?! indeed, the ribbons may be intended as 
fastenings for a wreath.?? The destiny of these love-gifts would depend on 
their species (e.g., fighting cocks were clearly meant for combat, whereas 
smaller species were variously intended as pets or for the table). The popu- 
larity of this motif in vase-painting suggests that the birds in Ptolemy's pro- 
cession would have been endowed with comparable symbolic significance 
arising from their practical function, so that those spectators who caught 
one could be considered the recipients of the king's special favor or blessing; 
the random nature of the distribution emphasizes the monarch's wealth as 
well as his munificence. 

We seem to have here an early paradigm for the indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of items of largesse (rhimmata, missilia) to a body of spectators by a 
public benefactor, as attested under the empire in both halves of the 
Mediterranean. The benefactions of Epaminondas, patron of a small city in 
north Boeotia under the Julio-Claudian emperors, include the distribution 
of [rbi]mmata, for which he is honored by a decree at Acraiphia;? that such 
a practice existed deep in the heart of Greece at this date suggests that it had 
become fashionable in the main centers much earlier. The same combina- 
tion of a handout and a lottery is sporadically attested in the amphitheater, 
when tokens or even gifts in kind are scattered among the spectators,?* a 
direct manifestation of the beneficence of the munerarius. These range from 
the apples attested on an advertisement for a show at Pompeii (CIL IV 
1186) to the tokens showered on the spectators at the opening of the Colos- 
seum, which could be cashed in afterward for the items inscribed on them: 
according to Dio (66.25.5), these ranged from foodstuffs to livestock; the 
material advantage to the spectators is striking.2? 


21. E.g., the cup from Bari illustrated by G. De Juliis, II Museo Archeologico de Bari 1 
(Bari, 1983), 91, pl. XX (1). 

22. LSJ, s.v. lémniskos: “woollen fillet or ribbon, by which chaplets were fastened.” LSJ 
cites inter alia a third-century inscription (IG II? 1297.11). 

23. See J.H. Oliver, “Epaminondas of Acraephia,” GRBS 12 (1971): 221-37, at 229 (= line 
76), adopting the reading of Feyel-Robert. 

24. Sometimes they were distributed mechanically—they were suspended above the heads 
of the spectators from a linea, which would then be shaken so as to dislodge the trophies: cf. 
Mart. 8.78.7-12, Stat. Silv. 1.6.10-27 (the motif of manna from heaven). For a hypothetical 
reconstruction of the distribution mechanism, see J.F. Killeen, “What Was the Linea Dives 
(Martial, VIII, 78.7)?" AJPh 80 (1959): 185-88. Killeen's hypothesis is based on a wall paint- 
ing from Pompeii (A. Maiuri, Roman Painting [Geneva, 1953], 126); among the items to be 
identified as missilia are three species of bird: guinea fowl, turtledove, and domestic pigeon (or 
duck). 

25. H. Nibley, “Sparsiones,” CJ 40 (1944-45): 515-43, traces the distribution of spar- 
siones (i.e., missilia) to New Year's offerings representing health, fertility, abundance, etc., and 
distributed by a leading member of the community in his capacity as public benefactor (stand- 
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It is also significant that the tokens distributed in the amphitheater repre- 
sented items of widely differing nature and value, so that even for those who 
caught them there was still an element of risk involved. Philadelphus’ birds 
belonged to similar species, so that those who caught them would be 
rewarded equally, whereas in the amphitheater the potential distribution of 
largesse both advertised the sponsor's material generosity and appealed to 
the spectators’ gambling instincts. In both cases such distribution also 
transformed the spectators into participants, however fleetingly. It is note- 
worthy that, from the second century A.D. onward, the distribution of 
largesse in this manner is widely attested in theatrical contexts (ludi 
scaenici), especially on inscriptions from North Africa?^—so much so that 
in A.D. 239 at Zaghuan, a display of gymnasts and boxers was put on in 
compensatione missiliorum (CIL VIII 12425), which shows the distribution 
of missilia being put on the same footing as a spectacle on the program.?? 

The third element that the Grand Procession shares with spectacles in the 
amphitheater is the deployment of technology. Automatons were a feature 
of Dionysiac processions, into which they were introduced by Demetrius of 
Phalerum at Athens in 308 B.C., with his enormous mechanical snail (Polyb. 
12.13.11): “a snail moved by machinery went in front of his procession, 
spitting out slime."7? In his series of tableaux illustrating the life and 
exploits of Dionysus, Ptolemy followed Demetrius’ lead by including an 
automated figure of Nysa, either a representation of Dionysus’ nurse or a. 
personification of the place where the infant god was brought up?? (Athen. 
198F): 


ing for the founder of the race). By the historical period, however, it is clear that the status of 
the provider depended on the practical benefits of his munificence. 

26. For gambling at competitive spectacles, see the bibliography cited by K.M. Coleman, 
“Launching Into History: Aquatic Displays in the Early Empire," JRS 83 (1993): 48-74 at 63 
n. 71. 

27. ILAlg II 1.5, 10 (Rusicade); ILA/g II.1.479 (= CIL VIII 6948), 529 (= CIL VIII 19489), 
675, 696 (Cirta); CIL VIII 12425, 24056 (Zaghuán); CIL VIII 14783 (Vallis); CIL VIII - 
14372—cf. AE, 1933, 30 line 36 (Fast. Ost. A.D. 112), and CIL IX 1655 (Beneventum). For 
these references I am grateful to Dr. M. Kleijwegt. 

28. This type of lottery is to be distinguished from distributions made to civic bodies in the 
Graeco-Roman world to sponsor celebration of public festivals and occasions (e.g., the birth- 
day of a city's founder or the reigning emperor). Cf. the lotteries and distributions sponsored 
by C. Vibius Salutaris at Ephesus, which were designed to enable different groups in society to 
participate in the ritual honoring Artemis. See Rogers 1991, 39-79. 

29. For a possible reconstruction of Demetrius' snail, see A. Rehm, "Antike ‘Automobile, " 
Philologus, n.s., 46 (1937-38), 317-30. On mechanically mobile creatures that are historically 
attested in the Greek world, see R.G. Austin, “Virgil and the Wooden Horse," JRS 49 (1959): 
16-25, at 17-18. 

30. Rice 1983, 66-67. 
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A four-wheeled cart was pulled along by sixty men [. . .] twelve feet 
wide, on which there was a seated statue of Nysa twelve feet tall, 
wearing a yellow tunic woven with gold thread, and wrapped in a 
Laconian cloak. This statue stood up mechanically without anyone 
laying a hand on it, and it sat down again after pouring a libation of 
milk from a gold phial. In its left hand it held a thyrsos bound with 
fillets. The figure was crowned with golden ivy leaves and with grapes 
made out of very precious jewels. The statue had a canopy, and four 
gilded torches were fastened to the corners of the cart. 


Hence, Philadelphus’ figure was a seated colossus that could stand up 
mechanically, pour a libation, and sit down again without any direct human 
intervention. It was mounted on a moving cart, so its mechanisms must have 
been self-contained, which would rule out such means of locomotion as 
hydraulic energy. Ellen Rice points out that the revolving wheels of the cart 
could have provided a source of energy to be transmitted by a camshaft 
arrangement, conveniently hidden under Nysa’s ample skirts, so as to make 
the statue stand up and sit down.?! In emulating Demetrius’ introduction of 
automated features in the Dionysiac procession, Philadelphus was no doubt 
stimulated by the reputation that Alexandria was gaining for technological 
achievements, such as Ctesibius’ famous water clock (Vitr. 9.8.4). An anal- 
ogy has also been drawn with the Tritons reclining at the corners of the plat- 
form that was mounted on top of the lowest story of the Pharos; it has been 
suggested? that atmospheric pressure and wind velocity may have caused a 
note to sound through their shells under certain conditions, so that they per- 
formed the function of foghorns in bad weather. 

The wonder of Philadelphus' Nysa rested not only in her automation but 
also in her extraordinary size. Here an interesting contrast with the Roman 
amphitheater develops, where the accent is on realism,?? and technology is 
mainly manifest not in automatons but in apparatuses that elevated scenery 
and people (or animals). Here a direct line of descent can be traced back to 
the Greek theater,*4 whose apparatuses one should expect to find employed 
in a fixed, custom-built venue like the circus or the amphitheater. But the 
perspective is crucial: in a context in which a narrative is being represented 


31. Rice 1983, 64. 

32. By Fraser 1972, 2:48 (= chap. 1 n. 103), citing Ch. Picard, “Sur quelques représenta- 
tions nouvelles du phare d'Alexandrie et sur l'origine alexandrine des paysages portuaires," 
BCH 76 (1952): 61-95, at 75-77. 

33. Coleman 1990, 68—69. 

34. See the discussion by O. Taplin, The Stagecraft of Aeschylus (Oxford, 1977), 434—51. 
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(i.e., in a play or in Philadelphus’ Dionysiac tableaux), the requirements of 
the plot determine the role of technology; but in spectacle, where plot is no 
more than a dramatic context onto which action can be grafted at will, there 
is a sense in which technology is deployed for its own sake, so that a stan- 
dard scenario is elaborated to facilitate a display of technical ingenuity. An 
example is the enactment of the apotheosis of Hercules at the opening of the 
Colosseum, in which a bull (taurus; perhaps a bull elephant)? was winched 
up to the awning in the amphitheater with Hercules on his back;?6 the reg- 
ular version of the apotheosis of Hercules, that after his death on the pyre 
on Mount Oeta he was transported to heaven in a cloud (Apollod. 2.7.7), is 
entirely suppressed in favor of this unorthodox version that shows off the 
amenities of the new amphitheater to the greatest advantage.?/ Hence, 
advances in technology play prominent but separate roles in Philadelphus’ 
procession and at Rome: Alexandria exploits the artificiality of an auto- 
mated colossus; Rome appears to work miracles by making elephants fly. 
The fourth feature shared by the Grand Procession and Roman spectacle 
is the display of wild animals. The focal point of the Dionysiac procession 
was a tableau portraying Dionysus’ triumphal return from India (Athen. 
200D-201C), and it is this in particular that George Jennison was thinking 
of when he made a connection between the Alexandrian processions and 
venationes at Rome.?? Animals are a predictable feature of a Dionysiac pro- 
cession, given Dionysus' legendary command over savage beasts attested in 
vase-painting as early as the sixth century B.C. In the Grand Procession, 
domesticated breeds perform a functional role, while wild animals are there 
purely for the purposes of display. Camels and mules, which were both used 
as draught animals in antiquity, drew floats exhibiting female prisoners, 
who represented the peoples conquered by Dionysus; and additional camels 
were used as pack animals to carry cargoes of products native to India and 
the East. There were also caged birds, breeds of domestic animals native to 
different parts of the Greek world and the East, and an exhibition of exotic 


35. As implied by D.R. Shackleton Bailey in the footnote to Spect. 16 (18 Shackleton 
Bailey) in his translation of Martial in the Loeb series (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1993); 
the allusion would be to the old Roman name of “Lucanian ox" for the elephant 
(Luca(s)) Lucanus bos). See TLL 2.2142.44-64. 

36. Mart. Spect. 16B (19 Shackleton Bailey). 

37. It seems far-fetched to adduce the role of the bull as a divine mount in the oriental reli- 
gions of antiquity and to postulate a synkrisis between Hercules and the Syrian Sandon, as 
attempted by O. Weinreich, Studien zu Martial (Stuttgart, 1928), 52-56; fidelity to the myth 
that provided the context for the spectacle was not given high priority in the arena. See Cole- 
man 1990, 69. 

38. Jennison 1937, 41, 
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wild animals (Athen. 201C): “one large white bear, fourteen leopards, six- 
teen cheetahs, four lynxes, three cubs,?? one giraffe, and one Ethiopian rhi- 
noceros, "40 | 

The presence of the exotic animals among all this propaganda is a com- 
plex issue. Their most striking feature is their passive role; if not actually 
tamed to perform a function associated with domestic animals (like the 
camels pulling wheeled vehicles), they were apparently paraded in the pro- 
cession in an orderly manner presenting as nearly as possible a tame 
demeanor. Whether these animals were displayed in cages Callixeinus does 
not say. The common assumption is that they came from the Ptolemies' zoo, 
and some of them (such as the feline cubs) may even have been bred in cap- 
tivity. In this respect Philadelphus seems to be vying directly with the Seleu- 
cids; the concept of something approaching a nature reserve is already asso- 
ciated with the Syrian kings.*! 

The writings of Aristotle and his school a century earlier reflect the 
expanding frontiers of Greek acquaintance with foreign places and their 
exotic fauna, and obviously the Ptolemies were well placed, at the mouth of 
the Nile, to initiate exploration into the Ethiopian hinterland. A subordinate 
of Ptolemy I undertook the first expedition, but the main thrust came under 
‘Ptolemy H, who sponsored an expedition with the express intention 
(according to Diodorus) of collecting live animals,4? though it may have 
been connected with an attempt at military annexation.*3 It seems likely 
that the spoils of this venture included the animals exhibited in the Grand 
Procession,‘ living examples of species investigated and described by Aris- 
totle and his fellow researchers. But that was not the only basis for Philadel- 
phus’ kudos; he could also claim the reputation of prótos beuretés in that he 
displayed a species unknown even to Aristotle, a cross between a camel and 
a leopard—probably the first giraffe ever seen in the Greek world.*? 

Hence, part of Philadelphus’ purpose in mounting the procession was 


39. None of the felines can be identified with certainty: the “lynxes” [lynkia] may be cara- 
cals; the “cubs” [arkéloi] may be leopards or cheetahs. See Jennison 1937, 34. 

40. An African species of rhinoceros, i.e., possessing two horns; the Asian species has a sin- 
gle horn. 

41. Cf. the paradeisos of Belesys, late ruler of Syria, which was “cut down” by Cyrus (Xen. 
Anab. 1.4.10). For the “hunting parks" of the Seleucids, see J. Aymard, Essai sur les chasses 
romaines (Paris, 1951), 47—48. 

42. Diod. 1.32, 37.4—5, 41.4—5; 3.36. 

43. A. Steinmeyer-Schareika, Das Nilmosaik von Palestrina und eine ptolemdische Expedi- 
tion nach Athiopien (Bonn, 1978), 55. 

44. Steinmeyer-Schareika (see n. 43 above), 106. 

45. K.M. Phillips, Tbe Barberini Mosaic (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1962), 142. 
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self-advertisement as an intrepid collector of exotic novelties in the natural 
world. But it is striking that he grafted this display onto a ritual event of 
Greek life, the religious procession, so that these exotic animals are inte- 
grated into a context with which they could be most readily associated, 
namely, Dionysus’ subjugation of India. That some of these animals are 
explicitly said to come from Ethiopia is not inconsistent with their inclusion 
in Dionysus’ train: as Ellen Rice has shown,*® before he subjugated India, 
Dionysus was believed to have first conquered Egypt, as Alexander did, and 
in addition Alexander himself believed that the Nile and the Indus were con- 
nected, since he thought that in India he had found the source of the Nile.*7 

It is in this sense of burgeoning empire and expanding territorial control 
that Philadelphus’ Grand Procession is most like the spectacles of the 
Roman world, and the similarity appears to be epitomized by the display of 
exotic species of fauna.*® For the evidence here we are largely dependent on 
the treatment of the protos heuretés theme by Roman encyclopedists and 
antiquarians, who sporadically (and sometimes contradictorily) record the 
first appearance of various types of animal at Rome.*? This aspect of Roman 
euergetism has been obscured by the understandable tendency among schol- 
ars to lump together under the general rubric venationes not only venationes 
proper (wild-beast hunts) but also trained animals (displayed for the tricks 
they could perform), exotic species (displayed for their curiosity value), and 
savage beasts (displayed as a means of executing defenseless criminals and 
prisoners of war, damnatio ad bestias). In Philadelphus’ procession, the 
animals on display, apart from the conventional breeds destined for 
sacrifice, represent exotic species displayed singly or in very small numbers. 
At Rome, down to the middle of the first century B.C., elephants, lions, 
bears, and bulls are mentioned—with increasing frequency and in increas- 
ingly large numbers—as the quarry in venationes.?! And it is striking that as 
Rome's influence in North Africa strengthens, so does its capacity for stag- 


46. Rice 1983, 98-99. 

47. The interchangeability of Indian and Ethiopian is illustrated by the punchline of an epi- 
gram by Philodemus (AP 5.132 = Philodemus 12 Gow-Page), defending an affair with an out- 
Jandish Oscan woman on the basis that Perseus loved Andromeda "though she was an Indian"; 
she is normally called an Ethiopian. | 

48. A recent general discussion confined to the display of animals in combat in the Roman 
arena is provided by Wiedemann 1992, 55-67. 

49. The importance attached to priority in practicing various types of exergesia is noted by 
Veyne 1990, 213. 

50. E.g., Ville 1981, 51. 

$1. 252 B.C.: elephants; 186 B.C.: lions and pantherae; 169 B.C.: Africanae (i.e., felines), 
bears, and elephants; 105-100 B.C.: lions; 99 B.C.: elephants; 95 B.C.: lions; 79 B.C.: bulls and 
elephants; 61 B.C.: bears. See Ville 1981, 52, 88-90. 
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ing venationes with ever-increasing verisimilitude: in 94 B.c. Sulla pitted 
lions against native spearmen expressly acquired for the purpose from King 
Bocchus of Mauretania?? (who may very likely have supplied the lions as 
well);53 and in 61 B.C. the curule aedile L. Domitius Ahenobarbus matched 


one hundred Numidian bears against the same number of Ethiopian 


hunters.?* 


But it is not until the fifties B.C. that exotic species are introduced at 
Rome and put on display for their curiosity value, and the immediate mul- 
tiplication of evidence for this practice testifies to the kudos instantly accru- 
ing to an ambitious person who maneuvered himself into a position where 
he could bring off such a coup.?? The evidence begins with M. Aemilius 
Scaurus,°® who displayed five crocodiles and Rome's first hippopotamus 
during his aedilician games in 58 B.c.,°” rapidly followed by Pompey in 55 
B.C. with a lynx?? and a rhinoceros,?? and Caesar in 46 with Rome’s first 
giraffe.©° A prerequisite for this entrepreneurial success must have been con- 
tact with the right quarters: in Scaurus! case we see him conducting a cam- 
paign in Arabia Nabataea between 62 and 60 B.C. after Pompey had left him 
in control of Syria at the end of the Third Mithridatic War;! there he would 
have access to the trade links between the East and Egypt (and, ultimately, 
the African hinterland) that had been established in the Ptolemaic period via 
the caravan route up the Arabian coast, through Nabataean territory and 
Petra, to the shores of Sinai.6? And so he was also in a prime position to dis- 
play, along with his hippopotamus and his crocodiles, the skeleton of the 
kétos that had menaced Andromeda;® no doubt Scaurus had himself visited 
the spot where this was known to have happened, at Joppa (modern Jaffa), 
and had the actual rock pointed out to him where Andromeda had been 


52. Sen. Brev. Vit. 13.6; cf. Pliny Nat. 8.16. 

53. Ville 1981, 89. 

54. Pliny Nat, 8.36. 

55. See Wiedemann 1992, 59. 

56. RE 1 (1894): 588—90, s.v. “Aemilius” 141 (Klebs). 

57. Pliny, Nat. 8.96: primus eum [hippopotamium] et quinque crocodilos Romae aedilitatis 
suae ludis M. Scaurus temporario euripo ostendit. 

58. Pliny Nat. 8.70, 84. 

$9. Pliny Nat. 8.71. 

60. Pliny Nat. 8.69: camelopardalis Caesaris circensibus ludis primum uisa Romae. 

61. Jos. Ant. 14.79, BJ 1.7.7. Influential contact with exotic sources of supply, rather than 
the sponsors’ relative financial contributions (as supposed by Veyne 1990, 213), may be why 
posterity, in recording the sumptuousness of these games, ignores the name of Scaurus' fellow 
aedile, P. Plautius Hypsaeus. 

62. Fraser 1972, 1:176. 
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chained; after a little archaeological exploration, a suitable skeleton was 
doubtless easily forthcoming.** The importance from our point of view is 
that Scaurus' enterprise demonstrates the fabulous nature of the Nilotic ani- 
mals, which could be displayed on a par with a fabled creature of mythol- 
ogy, and that, as with the trappings of Dionysus' triumph in Philadelphus' 
Grand Procession, the display of local products with a mythological pedi- 
gree provides tangible proof of the benefactor's control over exotic foreign 
territory and keeps step with the expansion of empire. The Ptolemies were 
vying with the Seleucids for power in the Near East; the Roman nobility 
were vying with each other. Hence, Pompey's rhinoceros made a statement 
about his power base; and when Caesar capped it with his giraffe, he may 
have been assisted by Cleopatra. 

Between Caesar and Octavian looms the silhouette of Mark Antony, the 
“new Dionysus,"66 supreme in his sense of theater and his appropriation of 
the treasure-house of the Nile. Octavian did not try to replace Antony's 
image at Alexandria with his own; instead Augustus exported Alexandria to 
Rome. This is well documented in terms of intellectual life;$7 it is no less evi- 
dent in the sphere of public spectacle, specifically the display of those exotic 
species that the Romans associated generally with the Nile. In the teens B.C. - 
Augustus displayed three wonders: a tiger on the stage, a rhinoceros in the 
Saepta, and a snake in the Comitium.® But hereafter the display of exotic 
animals is to become fused with the characteristic Roman spectacle of the 
venatio. While Philadelphus' rhinoceros and other exotic species had pre- 
sumably been returned to the royal zoo when his Grand Procession was 
over, it is less obvious what happened to their counterparts at Rome. Per- 


64. Cf. the coup pulled off by Kimon in 475 B.C. in bringing to Athens from Scyros a skele- 
ton of supposedly heroic proportions, which was "identified" as that of Theseus. 

65. Suggested by Jennison 1937, 30. 

66. IG II? 1043.22—23: 39/38 B.C. 

67. Fraser 1972, 1:809. 

68. Suet. Aug. 43.11: solebat, etiam citra spectaculorum dies, si quando quid invisitatum 
dignumque cognitu advectum esset, id extra ordinem quolibet loco publicare, ut rhinocerotem 
apud Saepta, tigrim in scaena, anguem quinquaginta cubitorum pro comitio [Whenever some- 
thing strange and newsworthy was delivered, even if there were no displays being mounted at 
the time, [Augustus] would act in an unorthodox manner and display the novelty at whatever 
venue he could: for example, he showed a rhinoceros in the Saepta, a tiger on the stage, and a 
fifty-cubit snake in front of the Comitium]. It is clear that Suetonius is citing these instances 
exempli gratia, and they need not be assumed to refer to one and the same occasion. Citra spec- 
taculorum dies suggests that Suetonius’ tiger was different from the tame tiger (tigrim mansue- 
factam) that Augustus displayed in a cage on the occasion of the dedication of the Theater of 
Marcellus in 11 B.c. (Pliny Nat. 8.65); Ville (1981, 111) prefers to identify Suetonius’ tiger with 
one of those donated to Augustus by Indian envoys in 19 B.c. (Dio 54.9.8). 
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haps some of them went back to the imperial game park in the ager Laurens 
south of Rome, a place attested by inscriptional evidence.®? But it is in any 
case sufficiently clear that in the late republic exotic species were not dis- 
played so as to be killed as a public spectacle: Caesar’s giraffe is a case in 
point, since no giraffe is known to have been killed at Rome until the reign 
of Commodus (Dio 72.10.3). 

In 2 B.c., however, at the dedication of the Temple of Mars Ultor, thirty- 
six crocodiles were displayed in a custom-dug basin in the Circus Flaminius; 
the occasion culminated in the exciting spectacle of the reptiles’ deaths.”° 
The accent on quantity (thirty-six of these reptiles) is reminiscent of 
Philadelphus’ statistic of twenty-four enormous lions displayed at the end of 
the Dionysiac procession (Athen. 201F), but there is a signal difference in 
that the conspicuous consumption of Augustus’ spectacle marks a shift from 
the old Ptolemaic style of animal display. It is not simply a matter of being 
lumbered with three dozen large foreign creatures that are both potentially 
dangerous and liable to waste away in strange surroundings; Augustus 
could have dug a permanent basin for them outside the city center and tried 
to keep them alive for future displays, or he could have returned them to 
Egypt on the next boat. Rather, killing them in a public display is an early 
manifestation of that aspect of imperialism and autocracy that drives the 
emperor to take under his control whatever is out of the ordinary or spec- 
tacular. 

An illustration of this impulse is recounted by Porphyry (Abst. 3.3.7), 
who tells the story of a slave boy who could understand the language of 
birds, and whose mother destroyed this capacity (by urinating into his ears 
while he was asleep) to prevent him being dispatched to the emperor as a 
curiosity.’! In respect of curiosities from the animal kingdom, the ultimate 
form of control can be exercised: the potential to inflict death. In the case of 
Augustus’ crocodiles, careful preparation must have been involved. But an 
anecdote from the reign of Claudius illustrates the deadly opportunism with 
which the exotic could be exploited for its spectacular potential: while the 
harbor at Ostia was under construction, an orca (a marine animal of uncer- 
tain identification) became trapped in it; Claudius, taking the precaution of 
having the harbor mouth barricaded with nets, had the animal hunted from 
warships manned by the Praetorian Guard. Pliny expressly refers to this dis- 


69. AE, 1955, 181; J. Kolendo, “Epigraphie et archéologie: le praepositus camellorum dans 
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play as a conscious attempt by Claudius to mount a spectaculum for the 
Roman people.” | | 

But acquisition and consumption do not constitute the whole of the 
Roman stamp on the public display of exotic species. There is also the 
Roman taste for combat between variously matched opponents, which is 
most evident in the pitting of heavily armed, but relatively immobile, gladi- 
ators against mobile, if lightly armed, opponents. Already in the late repub- 
lic this practice had spread to the staging of encounters between animals of 
different species," such as the spectacle of bulls matched with elephants 
which was first staged by the Luculli brothers in 79 B.c.”4 In the early empire 
this practice is extended to exotic species that used to be carefully hus- 
banded for display alone, so that at the opening of the Colosseum Titus can 
pit a rhinoceros against a bull." We can see here how the taste for the 
known was in constant competition with the taste for the new. 

Novelty must also have been a guiding principle of Philadelphus' Grand 
Procession. Because we have no detailed account of any other Ptolemaic 
procession, we cannot estimate the extent to which Philadelphus was out- 
doing his predecessors or the degree to which his successors tried to cap his 
achievement; we only have Philo’s word for it that they did not succeed (Vit. — 
Mos. 2.29-30, arguing that the Ptolemies were the most distinguished of 
dynasts and Philadelphus the most distinguished of the Ptolemies): *Nowa- 
days, in the manner of a proverb, magnificent acts of munificence and 
mighty buildings are called *Philadelphians' after him." But, even allowing 
for a considerable degree of encomiastic exaggeration on Callixeinus’ part, 
the very extravagance of Philadelphus' procession is in itself evidence of a 
straining after novelty, and the Romans’ constant efforts to acquire new 
species and create elaborate scenarios in which to display—and even kill— 
them is the Roman response to the same perceived need. 

There is no evidence that animals were killed at spectacles in Ptolemaic 
Alexandria for any purpose other than ritual sacrifice. Slaughter for the sake 
of spectacle is unattested. Before the advent of the Roman venationes,’® 


72. Pliny Nat. 9.15: populo Romano spectaculum praebuit. 

73. See Wiedemann 1992: 61-62. 

74. Pliny Nat. 8.19 (citing Granius Licinianus): Licinius et Terentius Luculli fratres et 
aediles curules munere suo taurorum proelium adversus elephantos dederunt. 

75. Mart. Spect. 9 (11 Shackleton Bailey). 

76. Hellenistic monarchs acquainted with Roman practices might consciously imitate them: 
cf. the games, gladiatorial shows, and beast fights mounted by Antiochus IV Epiphanes at 
Daphne in 166 B.C. in imitation of games held in Macedonia by Aemilius Paulus (Athen. 
194C-195F = Polyb. 30.25-26). The festival at which these games were put on offers many 
parallels to Ptolemy's procession, but the display of exotic species is notably absent from it. 
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bullbaiting was the only equivalent practice known to the Greek world.” 
An apparent exception is associated with the festival of Artemis Laphria at 
Patrae, witnessed by Pausanias in the second century A.D., which culminated 
in the immolation of large numbers of animals that had been paraded in a 
procession in honor of the goddess the day before (Paus. 7.18.7)."9 Because 
 Patrae had been a Roman colony since the time of Augustus, it has been sug- 
gested that this aspect of the festival was due to Roman influence and that 
the fate of the animals was probably not a feature of the original Greek pro- 
_cession;’? but Walter Burkert has demonstrated that the ritual conforms to 
Greek practice, observing that the cult of Artemis Laphria originated in 
 Calydon, an ancient Geometric cult center, and that a sacrifice involving 
destruction by fire is a particularly extravagant and costly ritual that is con- 
-sistently associated with the cult of Artemis.9? However spectacular this 
holocaust may have been, it belonged primarily in the sphere of religious rit- 
ual and is therefore distinct from the displays of the Roman venationes. 

Paul Veyne has warned us that the reciprocal nature of the euergetism of 
classical Greece (gifts to the citizen body in exchange for honors) was dif- 
ferent from that of the wealthy Roman elite of the republic, who wielded 
extensive political power through their position in society and through the 
cultivation of a circle of personal clients, and for whom the practice of euer- 
getism was a reflection of their political glory rather than a means to attain 
it.8! But the similarity between the position of the Hellenistic monarch in his 
kingdom and the increasingly autocratic leadership of the Roman state (cul- 
minating in the position of the emperor in the Roman world) makes it all the - 
more striking that in their exercise of euergetism the Ptolemies and the 
Romans viewed the spectacular potential of animals differently. 

It would obviously not be sufficient to say that the Romans were condi- 
tioned by foreign influences that never affected Ptolemaic Alexandria, such 
as the practices of African peoples in the hinterland of Carthage. Veyne him- 
self argues that the logical extreme of euergetism is conspicuous consump- 
tion practiced as an end in itself; he draws the analogy of the potlatch 
among North American Indian peoples (a competitive ceremony in which 
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men of standing destroy their worldly goods to affirm their prestige).?? 
Under the Roman Empire the impulse to kill larger and larger numbers of 
animals in the venationes came not from the ambition to outdo contempo- 
rary rivals (the emperor could exercise a monopoly) but from the desire not 
to be eclipsed by one's predecessors (or, if possible, by one's successors). Yet 
Veyne's analogy is inexact in that the exotic nature of the animals thus dis- 
posed of, and their importation from remote realms, makes their destruc- 
tion a gesture more extravagant but at the same time potentially less dam- 
aging than the consumption of personal property in the potlatch. And if we 
accept that animals were an instrument of euergetism in Roman society, we 
need to determine the climate of opinion and belief that accommodated this 
phenomenon. 

In the Alexandria of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the researches and teleologi- 
cal theories of Aristotle were barely fifty years old. Rival theories extolling 
the superiority of the animal kingdom over humankind hinged on the attri- 
bution of rationality to animals; in denying it to them, Aristotle provoked 
what has recently been described as *a crisis both for the philosophy of 
mind and for theories of morality."9* In denying animals rationality, the 
teleological interpretation of the animal world, which was inherited from 
Aristotle and particularly elaborated by the Late Stoa, excluded the possi- 
bility of treating animals unjustly.®° Since the animal kingdom could be 
viewed as a training ground for humans in dealings with their fellows, wan- 
ton cruelty toward animals should not be practiced, for fear that it might 
accustom humans to a mode of behavior that could harm their fellows; but 
since animals are naturally violent and aggressive, and since it is the 
strongest and toughest that survive, it is only appropriate that humans 
should vent their own aggression on animals or allow animals to provide 
them with the spectacle of the animals’ naturally combative behavior.5ó 

The Late Stoa, of course, did not suffocate all other theories concerning 
the proper relations between humans and animals; indeed, Plutarch's works 
on the interpretation of animal behavior are in themselves sufficient evi- 
dence that the debate continued to rage during the empire.®” But from the 
Natural History of Pliny the Elder can be extrapolated a general attitude 
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toward the natural world that can accommodate venationes and the uses to 
which the Romans put animals in the amphitheater: the natural world was 
a theater that provided a spectacle for humankind. Though the spectacle 
was conceived as essentially passive in the Alexandria of Ptolemy Philade- 
phus, it was nature in action that came to dominate the arena at Rome. The 
animals of Africa and the East, newly discovered, could be displayed as mar- 
vels of Ptolemaic enterprise; but, if there was to be a place for them in impe- 
rial ideology once their novelty alone could no longer justify their presence 
at the emperor's displays, they had to compete with the entire spectrum of 
combative and action-packed spectator sports that had evolved at Rome. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the apparent similarities between 
Philadelphus’ Grand Procession, especially the Dionysiac section of it, and 
displays in the Roman amphitheater? First of all it should be clear that 
Philadelphus’ Dionysiac procession owes its character to its Athenian pro- 
totype. While it is explicable in the context of homage to Dionysus that 
mythological detail should be harnessed to practical effect, so that 
Dionysiac silens and satyrs perform necessary functions in the procession, a 
comparable determination in the Roman arena (and elsewhere in Roman 
daily life) to match practicalities to a mythological identification demon- 
strates the immediacy and pervasiveness of mythological paradigms in 
antiquity. 

. The second parallel, the distribution of largesse at the procession and in 
the arena, is directly attributable to the control exercised over the event by 
an individual benefactor. An extra factor evident at Rome but missing from 
the procession is the gambling element arising from the random distribution 
of gifts (or tokens representing them) that are unequal in value. Less directly 
comparable is the third dimension, a taste for technological advances: in the 
Dionysiac procession it is most obvious in the form of an apparently mirac- 
ulous automaton that advertises the cooperative power of the god honored 
by the procession and the king who has mounted it; in the amphitheater, 
technology is deployed as an integral part of the dramatic staging, inherited 
directly from the Graeco-Roman theatrical tradition. 

It is in the fourth dimension, the inclusion of animals in a public display, 
that the approach of the political leaders at Rome differs most radically 
from that in Ptolemaic Alexandria. A staged hunt in a public arena was not 
an Alexandrian invention, although their monarchs had the necessary 
wealth and power as well as access to the requisite natural resources. But it 
is significant that the introduction of animals into the Roman arena grows 
steadily with the expansion of the empire, as channels of supply are estab- 
lished and guaranteed in the provinces of Africa and the Near East and 
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along the northern frontier bordered by the Rhine. When it came to staging 
“turns” involving animals, the Romans, with their “mythologizing” 
instinct, were ready to exploit the repertoire of mythological figures who 
exercised control over the animal kingdom, specifically Orpheus; but the 
raison d'étre of the venatio in the arena seems to have had nothing to do 
with the cult of Bacchus/Dionysus. 

Public entertainment today is largely the province of the mass media. In 
antiquity the phenomenon of mass entertainment was limited to public dis- 
play in a communal context?? that provided a guaranteed vantage point; the 
phenomenon was essentially spectacular rather than participatory. In the 
absence of civic machinery, euergetism provided the resources to mount 
such displays, so that the notion of the patron's beneficence naturally 
accommodated a limited element of participation among the spectators, as 
the recipients of tangible tokens of the sponsor's generosity. Despite the geo- 
graphical and chronological distance between Alexandria and Rome, and 
the formal differences between a civic procession and gladiatorial fights or 
artificial beast-hunts in the arena, certain ingredients are constant: the need 
to balance familiarity with novelty created its own dynamic; and, just as the 
spectacle of raw nature at close quarters was balanced by the artifices of 
technology, so the practicalities of mounting the display accessed the sym- 
bols of myth. But while Philadelphus, in his procession, played out the 
Dionysiac property of control over the animal kingdom, the Romans, in the 
amphitheater, set up Nature to stage a self-destructing spectacle of combat: 
the ultimate manifestation of the domination of empire. 


88. For damnatio ad bestias in the context of an enactment of Orpheus charming the ani- 
mals (Mart. Spect. 21 [24 Shackleton Bailey]), see Coleman 1990, 62-63. 

89. Not necessarily urban: amphitheaters (at least of the Gallo-Roman type) were some- 
times situated at native convention centers well away from Roman towns, e.g., at Grand in the 
Vosges. See J.-C. Golvin, L’Amphithéatre romain (Paris, 1988), 1:230. 
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In 264 B.C. the first gladiatorial presentation (munus gladiatorium) took 
place in Rome.! D. Iunius Brutus Pera, who had recently held the consulship 


I wish to thank the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada for financial 
aid and release from teaching duties, which aided considerably the preparation of this work. I 
am grateful to audiences in Hamilton and Toronto for their reactions to this chapter in an ear- 
lier form and to Professors M.H. Crawford, J.A. Crook, V.J. Hunter, A. Shubert, and W.J. 
Slater for their comments on subsequent written versions. I should like to thank Carolyn King 
of the Cartographic Office, York University, for help in producing figures 21 and 23; and Dr. 
J.M. Alvarez Martínez and Dra. T. Nogales Basarrate (Museo Nacional de Arte Romano, 
Mérida), Dr. A. Burnett (British Museum), and Amanda Claridge and Maria Pia Malvezzi (The 
British School at Rome) for their assistance in acquiring photographs. 
Abbreviations are as follows: 

Anfiteatro Flavio = M.L. Conforto and A.M. Reggiani, eds., Anfiteatro Flavio: Immagine, tes- 
timonianze, spettacoli (Rome, 1988). 

Bollinger = T. Bollinger, Theatralis Licentia: Die Publikumsdemonstrationem an der 
öffentlichen Spielen im Rom der früheren Kaiserzeit und ihre Bedeutung im politischen 
Leben (Winterthur, 1969). 

Coleman = K.M. Coleman, “Fatal Charades: Roman Executions Staged As Mythological 
Enactments," JRS 80 (1990): 44-73. 

Ep. Anf. = P. Sabbatini Tumolesi, ed., Epigrafia anfiteatrale dell'occidente romano, 3 vols. to 
date (Rome, 1988-) 

Golvin = J.-C. Golvin, L'ampbitbéátre romain: Essai sur le théorisation de sa forme et de ses 
fonctions (Paris, 1988). ' 

Rawson = E. Rawson, “Discrimina Ordinum: The lex Julia theatralis,” PBSR 55 (1987): 
83-114 (= Roman Culture and Society [Oxford, 1991), 508-45). 

Spectacula I = C. Domergue, C. Landes, and J.-M. Pailler, eds., Spectacula I: Gladiateurs et 
amphithédtres. Actes du colloque tenu à Toulouse et à Lattes, 26-29 mai 1987 (Lattes, 
1990). 

Ville = G. Ville, La gladiature en Occident des origines à la mort de Domitien, Bibliothéque des 
Écoles frangaises d'Athénes et de Rome, no. 245 (Paris and Rome, 1981). 

Wiedemann = T.E.J. Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators (London and New York, 1992). 
1. In this chapter I use the term gladiatorial presentation purposely to capture the nuance of 

the Latin munus gladiatorium/gladiatorum. The word munus conveyed a range of meanings: 
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in 266 and celebrated two triumphs after military victories in Umbria and 
then Calabria, and his younger brother Marcus put on three pairs of gladi- 
ators in the cattle-market area of Rome, the Forum Boarium, to honor their 
father, D. Iunius Brutus Scaeva, consul in 292, at his funeral.? In 65 s.c. 
Julius Caesar, then aged 35, during his aedileship put on a gladiatorial pre- 
sentation in honor of his father, who had died twenty years before (in 85 

C.). For this he gathered 320 gladiators, but he was able to put on “fewer 
pairs than he had intended” after his political rivals had had a law passed- 
limiting the number of gladiators that anyone could bring into the city of 
Rome (possibly to 120).? | 

Just before his death in A.D. 14, the first emperor Augustus listed his 
expenditures on gladiators and wild-beast hunts during his forty-five years 
in power in his account of his achievements and expenses borne for the state 
and people of Rome: “I gave a gladiatorial presentation three times in my 
own name and five times in the name of my sons or grandsons, at which 
about 10,000 men fought" (RG 22.1); *I gave the people beast hunts with 
African beasts twenty-six times in my own name or in that of my sons and 
grandsons in the circus or forum or in the amphitheaters, in which about 
3,500 beasts were killed" (RG 22.3). That is, on average, 1,250 gladiators 
and 135 wild beasts per show. To put it mildly, there has been a significant 
increase in scale in the course of two and a half centuries. 

When the emperor Trajan returned to Rome in A.D. 107, victorious from 
his war against the Dacians, a series of spectacular celebrations were held. 
Dio reports (68.15) that he gave gladiatorial presentations on 123 days, in 
which 10,000 gladiators fought and 11,000 animals were killed. This was, 
in fact, the second munus to celebrate the victory. Hadrian had already been 
sent on ahead to present the first in 106 (SHA Hadr. 3.8). Fragments of a 


see TLL, s.v. At root it meant the gift, offering, or service that one's birth and/or wealth 
required one to provide for one's fellow citizens. More specifically, it was used to denote the 
offerings due to the dead. Since gladiatorial combats were originally put on at funerals, munus 
in this sense came to be the term used to denote gladiatorial combats. For further discussion of 
the semantic complexities, see Ville, 72-78. The term distinguishes them quite clearly from 
ludi, i.e., such entertainments as chariot races or stage plays put on by the community to honor 
the gods at religious festivals. Contrary to the Oxford Latin Dictionary, s.v., munus in the 
sense of gladiatorial combat did not derive from the fact that it was the “obligation” of the 
aedile to provide it. For Roman magistrates were not obliged to put on gladiatorial spectacles 
until the reign of Augustus. 

2. Val. Max. 2.4.7; Livy Epit. 16; Ausonius Griphus ternarii numeri 36-37. For the broth- 
ers Decimus and Marcus, see RE 10.1 (1917): 1076, nos. 124 and 125, i ie for their 
father, see ibid., 1026, no. 59. 

3. Pliny Nat. 33.16.40; Suet. Jul. 10.2; Plut. Caes. 6.5; Dio 37.8.1. 
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calendar of public events from Ostia confirm Dio’s general picture but pro- 
vide more details. At the first /usio (preliminary games) of the second 
munus, which started in late May or late June 107, 332% pairs of gladiators 
fought.* This was followed by a second lusio over twelve days.’ At the third 
lusio, which lasted thirteen days and ended on 30 March 108, 340 pairs 
fought: on average 26 pairs per day. The second munus proper took place 
on 117 of the 516 days between 4 June 108 and 1 November 109. In that 
munus 4,941'^ pairs of gladiators fought; that is, an average of 42 pairs per 
day.’ Clearly, gladiatorial presentations and the wild-beast hunts that 
increasingly became associated with them came to play a very central and 
spectacular role in Roman public life. From small-scale family beginnings 
they had come to be major public occasions, very much centering attention 
on the emperor, the imperial family, and imperial triumphs. 

Recent studies have demonstrated the variety of important ways in which 
gladiatorial and other public spectacles functioned as institutions in Roman 
life.9 Theater shows (ludi scaenict), chariot races (ludi circenses), and gladi- 
atorial presentations (munera gladiatoria) all offered highly varied, spectac- 
ular entertainment for the masses, a festive respite from the harsh realities of 
their normal existence. The religious festivals (ludi) at which theater shows 
and chariot races were staged took place at regular intervals in the calendar. 


4. Inscr. It. 13.1, no. 5, frag. 21, lines 1—4 (the precise duration of this lusio is lost). The fact 
that here and again at the main second munus the totals include half a pair of gladiators shows 
that gladiators who survived their first fight fought again during the munus. For a gladiator 
who fought at least three times during the same munus at Rome under Trajan (probably this 
one), see CIL VI 10194 (= ILS 5088 = Ep. Anf. 1: no. 92). For the distinction between dies 
lusionis and dies muneris, see AE, 1987, 230 (Praeneste), lines 10-13. 

S. Inscr. It. 13.1, no. 5, frag. 21, lines 5-6; the number of gladiators who fought is not pre- 
served. 

6. Inscr. It. 13.1, no.5, frag. 22, lines 1-3. 

7. Inscr. It. 13.1, no.5, frag. 22, lines 3—4, 12-14. 

8. P. Veyne, Le pain et le cirque (Paris, 1976; abridged English trans., 1990); M. Clavel- 
Lévéque, L'empire en jeux: Espace symbolique et pratique sociale dans le monde romaine 
(Paris, 1984); Wiedemann; K. Hopkins, Death and Renewal: Sociological Studies in Roman 
History (Cambridge, 1983), 2: chap. 1, *Murderous Games"; A. Cameron, Circus Factions: 
Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzantium (Oxford, 1976); F. Dupont, L'acteur roi, ou le 
théatre dans la Rome antique (Paris, 1985). Notable is a series of catalogs and proceedings of 
exhibitions and associated conferences held at the Musée archéologique Henri-Prades, Lattes, 
edited by C. Landes: Les Gladiateurs (1987); Le gout du théâtre à Rome et en Gaule romaine 
(1989); Cirques et courses de chars: Rome-Byzance (1990); Le stade romain et ses spectacles 
(1994). Spectacula I: Gladiateurs et ampbitbéátres (1990); Spectacula II: Le théâtre antique et 
ses spectacles (1992); Spectacula III: Le cirque antique et ses spectacles (1994); Spectacula IV: 
Le stade romain et ses spectacles (forthcoming). 
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They thus helped to regulate the rhythms of Roman time.? All these specta- 
cles often generated lively political theater. After the decline of republican 
political institutions, they represented almost the only remaining opportuni- 
ties for political debate between plebs and princeps.!? 

Gladiatorial presentations, however, served additional purposes. To a 
much greater degree than theatrical entertainments or chariot races, they 
forced spectators to confront some fundamental themes of Roman culture. 
The martial exploits on display ranged from single combats involving many 
types of gladiator to (on occasion) massed battles where Roman military 
victories were replayed or where famous sea-battles from the past were 
reenacted.!! These presentations repeatedly underlined the centrality of the 
military ethic at Rome and emphasized the military basis of Rome's world 
dominance. Certain types of gladiator were identified as Rome's toughest 
adversaries: Samnites, Gauls, and Thracians. Another type, the essedarii, 
took their name from the essedum, a Gallo-British war chariot, from which 
these gladiators fought.!? The repeated appearance in the arena of these 
once potent military threats warned the Romans against relaxing their 
imperial grip; their repeated slaughter allowed the crowd to unite in cele- 
_ brating the eradication of such potentially destructive forces of barbarism.'? 
The often exotic wild beasts exhibited and killed further underlined the 
extent of Roman power and reminded provincials of their indebtedness to 
Rome: in hunting down dangerous animals for these spectacles, the Romans 


9. G. Piccaluga, Elementi spettacolari nei rituali festivi romani (Rome, 1965), 117-21. 

10. Cameron (see n. 8 above), 157-92; Veyne (see n. 8 above), 701-30; Hopkins (see n. 8 
above), 14-20; Wiedemann, 165-76; Bollinger, 24-71; Z. Yavetz, Plebs and Princeps (Oxford, 
1969), 18-24; F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (London, 1977), 368-75. 

11. For the variety of types of gladiator, see G. Lafaye, s.v. “Gladiator,” in Dictionnaire des 
antiquités gréco-romains, ed. C. Daremberg and E. Saglio (Paris, 1896) 2:1563-1600, esp. 
1583-90, with the important additions and corrections of L. Robert, Les gladiateurs dans 
l'Orient grec (Paris, 1940), 64-73, and “Monuments de gladiateurs dans l'Orient grec,” Hel- 
lenica 3 (1946): 112-50; 5 (1948); 77-99; 7 (1949): 126-51; 8 (1950): 39-72. For mass com- 
bats, see Dio 51.22.6 (Dacians versus Suebian prisoners of war at the consecration of the tem- 
ple of Divus lulius, 29 B.c.), 55.8.5 (funeral games of Agrippa, 7 B.C.), 59.10.1 (A.D. 38), Suet. 
CI. 21.6 (scenes from Claudius’ campaigns in Britain), Dio 61.9.7 (A.D. 57), 66.25.2 (A.D. 80). 
Naval battles: Suet. Aug. 43.1; Dio 55.10.7 (*Athenians" versus “Persians”; i.e., a restaging of 
the Battle of Salamis, 2 B.C.), 60.33.3—4 (“Rhodians” versus “Sicilians” at the Fucine Lake, A.D. 
52), 61.9.5 (“Athenians” versus “Persians,” Rome, A.D. 57), 62.15.1 (A.D. 64), Suet. Nero 
12.1, Dio 66.25.2—4 (*Corcyraeans" versus “Corinthians,” and “Athenians” versus “Syracu- 
sans”; i.e. scenes from the Peloponnesian War, A.D. 80). On these mock sea-battles, see K.M. 
Coleman, “Launching Into History: Aquatic Displays in the Early Empire," JRS 83 (1993): 
48-74. 

12. On these types of gladiators, see Lafaye (see n. 11 above), 1584-85 (Samnites), 
1587-88 (Gauls), 1587 (Thracians), 817 (essedarit). For the essedum used as a war chariot, see 
Caes. Bell. Gal. 4.32 ff., 5.9.3, 5.16.2, 5.19.1. 

13. See further J. Maurin, “Les barbares aux arénes,” Ktéma 9 (1984): 102-11. 
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created a suitable environment for settled agriculture along the previously 
wild frontiers of North Africa.!* Gladiatorial combats could also present 
the audience with memorable examples of military skill, endurance, and 
courage. Even low-status gladiators might provide a lesson for a young 
Roman.!? What is more, virtus was seen to bring its rewards: those who 
fought especially bravely were often liberated after their victories.!ó Imper- 
ial triumphalism was joined with moral and civic instruction—a powerful 
cocktail. 

Furthermore, gladiatorial presentations were often preceded by spectac- 
ular public executions.!"" Notorious brigands were burned alive or com- 
pelled to confront hungry savage animals. Or criminals could be dispatched 
more theatrically, forced to assume the roles of unfortunate figures of myth. 
Among others, we hear of an “Icarus” plunging to the arena floor to his 
death and splattering the emperor Nero with blood (Suet. Nero 12.2) and of 
a “Pasiphae,” closeted within a wooden heifer, apparently being penetrated 
by a bull.!? The deterrent effect of these executions was strikingly clear. 
Thus, even though the context in which munera were put on was less redo- 
lent of tradition than the theatrical shows and (especially) the chariot races, 
and even though they were only occasionally staged as part of the state fes- 
tivals at which the community honored its gods, their particular combina- 
tion of events gave them a distinct potency. In short, each munus functioned 
as a central act of Roman cultural performance.!? 

In this chapter, I focus on one particular aspect of this cultural perfor- 
mance: the ways in which gladiatorial presentations provided important 
occasions for the construction of Roman society. By this I mean that they 


14. Strabo 2.5.33; A.P. 7.626 (cited by Wiedemann, 64). 

15. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 2.41; Pliny Pan. 33.1-2; see also Wiedemann, 35-40. 

16. E.g., Mart. Spect. 29.9; Suet. Cl. 21.5; Ville, 325-29. 

17. For an example from the 30s B.c. see Strabo 6.2.6 (C 273); cf. Millar (see n. 10 above), 
194, who asserts that execution at public spectacles is only attested from the mid-first century 
A.D. In general, see Coleman; C. Vismara, Il supplizio come spettacolo (Rome, 1990); Vismara, 
*['amphithéátre comme lieu de supplice," in Spectacula I, 253-57; D.S. Potter, “Martyrdom 
as spectacle," in Theater and Society in the Classical World, ed. R. Scodel (Ann Arbor, 1993), 
$3—88. 

18. Suet. Nero 12.2; Mart. Spect. 5; see further Coleman, esp. 60-70. _ 

19. For the definition of cultural performances as “occasions in which as a culture or soci- 
ety we reflect upon ourselves, dramatize our collective myths and history, present ourselves 
with alternatives, and eventually change in some ways while remaining the same in others," see 
]. MacAloon's introduction to Rite, Drama, Festival, Spectacle: Rebearsals Towards a The- 
ory of Cultural Performance (Philadelphia, 1984), 1-15, at 1. See further V.W. Turner, Dra- 
anas, Fields, and Metaphors: Symbolic Action in Human Society (Cornell, 1974); Turner, From 
Ritual to Theatre: Tbe Human Seriousness of Play (New York, 1982); D. Handelman, Models 
and Mirrors: Towards an Anthropology of Public Events (Cambridge, 1990), esp. 116-35 on 
the Siena palio. 
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helped to shape, define, and occasionally redefine the social order. Both the 
spectators and those who performed in the arena combined to give tangible 
form to certain key aspects of Roman social structure and social relations. 
On this view, the Roman social order was not an abstract system, absolute 
and invisible. Rather, it took shape through actual experience; its form had 
to be constituted through practice. And, as anthropologists have demon- 
strated, rituals and festivals are often of primary importance for the con- 
struction and reproduction of cultural and social norms.?? 

To demonstrate this, I shall first explore some of the ways in which glad- 
iatorial presentations were especially conducive for giving shape to social 
hierarchies and social relations at Rome. I shall then suggest that too much 
stress has been placed on the static nature of the amphitheater as an institu- 
tion that simply mirrored social organization. This reading crucially under- 
emphasizes its dynamic force. The social stratifications given form at gladia- 
torial presentations were not necessarily rigid and inflexible. They cannot, 
therefore, be seen as reflections of a fixed hierarchical social order. Rather, 
each presentation provided an opportunity for the contestation of social 
boundaries. Even though such challenges did not lead to major modifications 
in social structure, that does not diminish either the social tensions that were 
a constant undercurrent of these performances or the dynamic contribution 
that they made to the active construction of Roman social order. 

I shall concentrate on the period from Augustus to Trajan (ca. 30 B.C. to 
A.D. 117) and restrict myself to munera put on in the city of Rome. The rea- 
sons for so doing are several. First, the sources are much more abundant for 
this than for the later imperial period. Second, the particular nature and 
scale of munera put on in the city of Rome—as well as the distinctive polit- 
ical, social, and cultural context in which they were staged—demand that 
they be considered separately from those presented in other towns in Italy 
and the provinces. But most important of all, this was the period in which 
gladiatorial presentations were undergoing major changes in their nature, 
organization, and function within Roman society. It was during this period 
that the standard “classical” form of munus became fully established: morn- 
ing beast-hunts, followed by lunchtime executions, completed by gladiator- 
ial combats in the afternoon.?! And it was in this period that Rome acquired 
its first amphitheaters: the amphitheater of Statilius Taurus, the temporary 


20. S.B. Ortner, *Theory in Anthropology Since the Sixties," Comparative Studies in Soci- 
ety and History 26 (1984): 126-66, esp. 154. 

21. On the “classical” munus, see Ville, 129-73. As William Slater points out to me, App. 
BC 2.118 suggests that in 44 B.c. gladiatorial combats were already taking place in the after- 


noon. 
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amphitheater of Caligula near the Saepta, Nero’s wooden amphitheater in 
the Campus Martius, and finally the Flavian amphitheater, inaugurated in 
80.22 And not least, this period especially was one of great social negotia- 
tion, as the first emperors and other social groups sought to define their 
position in the new social order that had to be developed following the 
establishment of the principate. As we shall see, munera gladiatoria played 
an important role in that complex process. 


Limitations of the Sources and Problems of Classification 


Gladiatorial presentations have become such a defining feature of Roman 
culture that it is all too easy to make imprecise assumptions about them. 
Paradoxically, the deeper one probes, the less clear their exact nature in any 
one period becomes. Because of the gaps in the evidence, many modern 
treatments draw together material from a range of periods and geographical 
contexts to construct a composite picture. But that is potentially misleading, 
not least because these spectacles evolved over time and were marked by 
considerable local variations in their nature and scale. 

It is often forgotten that we have evidence for only a tiny percentage of 
all the munera that were staged in Rome. The imperial biographies of Sue- 
tonius and even the annalistic histories of Tacitus and (especially) Cassius 
Dio concentrated their attention on the emperor. As a result, they tended to 
report only those gladiatorial presentations that revealed something about 
the emperor's personality or financial attitudes. Those munera for which we 
have evidence, therefore, tend to be the more spectacular ones, usually those 
sponsored by the emperor. Furthermore, such historians as Tacitus and (to 
a lesser degree) Dio often refrained from discussing these spectacles on the 
ground that they lay beneath the dignity of annalistic history. Thus Tacitus, 
in a particularly venomous outburst (Ann. 13.31), passes quickly over 
Nero's dedication of his wooden amphitheater in the Campus Martius in 
A.D. 57, asserting that this kind of material was fit only for inclusion in such 
popular organs as the Acta Diurna. Similarly Dio, conscious as ever of the 
dignity of his history, felt obliged to apologize for discussing the emperor 
Commodus' exploits in the amphitheater (72.18.3). He only included the 
incidents, he explains, because the spectacle was sponsored by the emperor 


22. On the first three, see Golvin, 52—56. For the Flavian amphitheater, see Golvin, 173-80; 
Anfiteatro Flavio; P. Colagrossi, L'anfiteatro Flavio nei suoi venti secoli di storia (Florence, 
1913); G. Cozzo, I! Colosseo: Anfiteatro romano (Rome, 1971; originally published in 1928) ; 
G. Lugli, Roma antica; il centro monumentale (Rome, 1946): 319-46 (= L'Anfiteatro romano 
[Rome, 1961]); R. Rea in Lexicon Topograpbicum Urbis Romae, ed. E.M. Steinby (Rome, 
1993), 1:30-35. 
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and because he himself was an eyewitness.?? In this, the annalistic historians 
were following the practice of Livy, who admits (41.28.11) that in his 
account of the year 174 B.c. he included only the most spectacular of the 
gladiatorial presentations. Munera sponsored by magistrates, by contrast, 
receive little attention, and those sponsored by private individuals receive 
none. This silence has led many to assert that private munera had disap- 
peared from the city of Rome by the mid-first century A.D.?^ This is possi- 
ble, but the selective reporting of munera in the sources makes too categor- 
ical an affirmation dangerous. It also makes it very difficult to determine 
with any confidence the frequency of munera in Rome.?? 

Furthermore, much of the evidence for gladiatorial presentations in Sue- 
tonius and Dio is anecdotal and is often reported out of any clear chrono- 
logical context. It is sometimes difficult to tell how many separate munera 
are being discussed.?6 And the variant versions of certain anecdotes raise 
suspicions about the historicity of the incidents altogether.?^ The sources are 
also often imprecise in reporting the exact type of spectacle involved. They 
often simply mention that an incident took place “at a public spectacle. "?? 
Both Suetonius and Dio report that it was at a “public spectacle” that the 


23. For Dio's selective reporting of a spectacle under Domitian, see 67.8.1 (Xiph.). For 
other occasions where he apologizes for including details unworthy of history, see Dio 63.20.6 
and 66.9.4; J.C. Edmondson, ed. and trans., Dio: The Julio Claudians. Selections From Books 
58-63 of Cassius Dio's Roman History (London, 1992), 34. 

24. Wiedemann, 8, but citing no evidence in support of this assertion. Ville, 161—64, is 
more circumspect, but his main argument is the one from silence. 

25. For the same problem in determining the frequency of munera during the republic, see 
K. Welch, “Roman Amphitheatres Revived,” JRA 4 (1991): 279-80. More useful is Sen. Prov. 
4.4, where a myrmillo complained of the rarity of munera under Tiberius. 

26. This is most problematic for the reign of Caligula: see Ville, 130-34. 

27. E.g., Dio reports, in a section concerning Caligula's cruelty (59.10.3), that at one munus 
he was so short of condemned criminals that he ordered some of the crowd to be thrown to the 
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tered for a munus. Similarly, Dio claims (59.8.3) that an equestrian died in the arena when 
forced to fulfill a vow that he had made for the emperor's recovery from illness; cf. Suet. Cal. 
27.2, where he was victorious and survived. See further R.P. Saller, “Anecdotes as Historical 
Evidence," G&R 27 (1980): 69-83. 

28. Suet. Aug. 34.2 (publico spectaculo), 58 (ineunti Romae spectacula), Cl. 6.1 (spectac- 
ulis advenienti), 12.2 (eosdem spectacula edentis). Dio uses the term theai and its cognates in a 
similarly ambiguous manner: 54.14.4, 55.9.4, 56.1.2, 57.11.5, 58.18.3, 59.5.4, 59.7.7, 
$9.13.7, 59.22.2, 60.17.9. For his similarly vague use of theoriai, see 53.2.1. He seems to use 
panegyreis to refer specifically to /udi: e.g., 53.27.6, 54.2.3, 54.17.4, 54.29.6, 57.13.5, 
59.26.3, 60.23.4. See F. Baltrusch, Regimen Morum: Die Reglementierung des Privatlebens der 
Senatoren und Ritter in der römischen Republik und frühen Kaiserzeit. Vestigia: Beiträge zur 
alten Geschichte 41 (Munich, 1988): 160-62; but for special panegyreis put on by pantomimes 
and charioteering factions, see 55.10.11, 56.27.4. 
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equites in A.D. 9 protested to Augustus about the harsh terms of his lex Iulia 
de maritandis ordinibus. Here, as elsewhere, it is unclear whether this 
occurred at a munus gladiatorium, ludi scaenict, ludi circenses, a gymnastic 
contest, or another type of spectacle; scholars have perhaps been too quick 
to assume that it took place in the theater. 

Gladiatorial presentations cause further problems of classification and 
analysis. For it was integral to their very nature for them to be spectacular 
and exceptional, and one of the best ways to achieve this was to present new 
types of contest or new combinations of events. Augustus, we are told, sur- 
passed his predecessors in the “frequency, variety and magnificence of his 
spectacles" (Suet. Aug. 43.1), while Claudius' were both numerous and 
highly varied in their composition (Suet. Cl. 21.4). By the Julio-Claudian 
period, beast hunts (venationes) and executions of criminals were often pre- 
sented on the same program as gladiatorial combats. Suetonius refers to this 
full-scale presentation as a munus iustum atque legitimum (Cl. 21.4). And it 
was this form that was the most potent type of cultural performance. But 
Claudius also put on presentations without beast hunts and the elaborate 
accoutrements and staging of a full-scale munus, as well as briefer, more 
impromptu presentations, which he called sportulae (Suet. Cl. 21.4).?9? Con- 
versely, gladiatorial combats, venationes, and executions were sometimes 
put on as supplementary spectacles at ludi circenses.?! It is, therefore, dan- 
gerous to attempt to reconstruct a "typical" munus. 

Furthermore, munera were put on in Rome under a range of different 
conditions. Their precise cultural meaning and significance varied accord- 
ingly. Munera put on at funerals of members of the imperial family would 
have evoked quite different responses in the audience from those put on to 
celebrate military victories or from those that marked the inauguration of 
public buildings.?^ All munera had some religious significance, but those 


29. Suet. Aug. 34.2; Dio 56.1.2. 

- 30. The term sportula was carefully chosen, since it maintained the association of patronal 
gift-giving that was fundamental to the term munus: see n. 1 above. 

. 31. Gladiators: Suet. Aug. 43.1; Dio 59.14.2. Venationes: Ville, 51-56, 88-99, 106-16, 
123-28, 155-58, arguing that these ended after the construction of the Flavian amphitheater. 
The famous incident of Androcles and the lion, probably to be dated to the end of the reign of 
. Augustus, provides an example of a public execution in the Circus Maximus: Gel. 5.14; Aelian 
NA 7.48; Ville, 115-16. 

32. Funerary: Suet. Tib. 7.1 (Tiberius! father and grandfather, 20s B.c.), Dio 55.8.5 
(Agrippa, 7 B.C.), 55.33.4 (Drusus, brother of Tiberius, A.D. 6), 61.17—18 (Agrippina, mother 
of Nero, A.D. 59). Imperial triumphs: Dio 53.1.4-6 (quadrennial Ludi Actiaci to celebrate vic- 
tory at Actium, 28 B.C.), 55.5.2 (8 B.c.), 60.30.3 (probably connected with A. Plautius’ ovatio, 
A.D. 47: so Ville, 136), 67.8 and Suet. Dom. 4.1 (after Dacian War, A.D. 89), 68.15 (those cel- 
ebrating Trajan's Dacian victories). Inauguration of new buildings: Dio 51.22.4—9 (temple of 
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that were staged explicitly as part of religious festivals (such as those at the 
Quinquatria honoring Minerva) took on additional meaning.?? Presenta- 
tions sponsored by the emperor were usually much more lavish than those 
of state magistrates or private citizens. The atmosphere created at, and the 
general ambience of, imperial productions would have been quite distinct. - 

Munera were also held in a variety of venues, each creating a different 
atmosphere. Augustus had planned to construct a permanent amphitheater 
in the center of Rome, but the project had never got off the ground (Suet. 
Vesp. 9.1). The amphitheater of Statilius Taurus in the Campus Martius 
was inaugurated in 29 B.c. and available until its destruction in the fire of 
A.D. 64, but it was rarely used for imperial munera.?* Instead, munera were 
much more often held in temporary arenas erected in the Roman forum, in 
the Saepta Iulia, occasionally in the Diribitorium, and in wooden amphithe- 
aters.?? Caligula built a temporary wooden amphitheater near the Saepta 
Iulia, while waiting for a permanent one to be completed in the same area, 
a project that Claudius canceled immediately on his accession (Suet. Cal. 
21). Nero also constructed a wooden amphitheater in the Campus Martius, 
which was dedicated in 57 but destroyed in the fire of 64.76 Those munera 
staged in the prestigious settings of the forum, the traditional heart of the 
city, or in the Saepta Iulia, the area where citizens had formerly gathered to 
vote in certain elections, raised very particular resonances of the Roman 
past and of Roman civic activity. We need to bear this diversity in mind 
when we consider the munera of the early empire. It was only after the ded- 
ication of the Flavian amphitheater in A.D. 80 that munera had a permanent 
home in the city of Rome. And it was only by this date that the overall for- 


Divus Iulius, 29 B.c.), 51.23.1 (amphitheater of Statilius Taurus, 29 B.C.), 54.19.5 (temple of 
Quirinus, 16 B.C.), 66.25, Suet. Tit. 7 (Flavian amphitheater, A.D. 80). 

33. On all munera, see M. le Glay, “Les amphithéatres: loci religiosi?" in Spectacula I, 
217-29. For munera at the Quinquatria, see Dio 54.28.3; Ovid Fasti 3.811-14. For other 
sacral contexts, see Ville 118-19; 158-61. 

34. Inauguration: Dio 51.23.1. Destruction: Dio 62.18.2. In the 20s B.c., the young 
Tiberius held a funerary munus here in memory of his maternal grandfather (Suet. Tib. 7.1). 
Augustus and Caligula occasionally held munera here (Suet. Aug. 43.1, Cal. 18.1). But accord- 
ing to Dio 59.10.5, Caligula largely disdained to use it. The reason for its neglect may have 
been in part functional (it was too small), but it would also evoke the wrong symbolic messages 
for an imperial munus, since its name advertised the fact that it was one of the last major build- 
ings in Rome funded by a Roman senator. 

35. For munera in the forum, see Suet. Aug. 43.1; Ovid Ars Am. 1.164-70; Prop. 4.8.76; 
Strabo 6.2.6 (C 273); Dio 51.29.3—9; 55.8.5; Suet. Tib. 7.1. It seems not to have been used after 
ca. 10 B.c.: see Golvin, 56-58. For munera in the Saepta Iulia, see Suet. Aug. 43.1; Ovid Trist. 
2.281-82; Dio 55.8.5, 55.10.6, 59.10.5; Suet. Cal. 18.1; Suet. Cl. 21.4. For Caligula’s occa- 
sional use of the roofed Diribitorium on particularly hot days, see Dio 59.7.8. 

36. Tac. Ann. 13.31; Suet. Nero 12.1; Calp. Sic. Ecl. 7. 
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mat of munera and the types of occasion on which they were presented had 
become more or less standardized. 


Augustus and the Redefinition of Munera Gladiatoría 


Augustus set in motion crucial changes in the civic function of munera and 
in the manner in which they were organized. During the republic, they had 
originally been presented at funerals of the Roman elite by the family of the 
deceased." In the first century B.C., they continued to be staged at funerals 
but were to a degree appropriated by ambitious politicians, who put them 
on during their aedileship as supplements to the stage plays or chariot races 
that their office required them to provide. Although the evidence is patchy, 
it is clear that many of these politicians tried to provide a funerary pretext 
for their presentations, even if the death commemorated had occurred many 
years previously.3® However, it never became an official requirement for 
magistrates of the Roman state to provide gladiatorial presentations during 
the republic.?? It was Augustus who centralized control of gladiatorial pre- 
sentations in the city of Rome. 

In 22 B.C., Augustus relieved the aediles of their traditional responsibility 
for organizing all state festivals (ludi) and entrusted this instead to a senior 
college of magistrates, the praetors. They were to be given a grant from the 
state treasury to cover part of their expenses but were expected to top this 
up from their private funds. He stipulated, however, that no praetor should 
contribute more than any of his colleagues. And it was probably at this 
same time that he also required two of the praetors, selected by lot, to put 
on an annual munus gladiatorium. This too was to be financed in part by a 


37. See Ville, 42-56. 

38. Ville, 57-88, esp. 78-81 for the funerary pretext. For the munus presented by Caesar as 
aedile in 65 B.C. for his father who had died in 85 see the introduction to this chapter. 

39. It has often been held that state magistrates were officially required to put on munera 
from 105 B.c. (most recently Golvin, 18), but this is based on an erroneous passage in a late 
Roman panegyric: see G. Ville, “Les jeux de gladiateurs dans l'empire chrétien," MEFRA 72 
(1960): 273-335, esp. 305-7; E. Baltrusch, “Die Verstaatlichung der Gladiatorenspiele (Zu 
Ennod. Pan. CSEL VI, p. 284 Hartel)," Hermes 116 (1988): 324-37. J.P.V.D. Balsdon, Life 
and Leisure in Ancient Rome (Oxford, 1969), 250, claims that the first recognition of munera 
as part of ludi dates to early in 44 B.C., citing Dio 44.6.2. But since this was part of a set of syco- 
phantic honors voted to Caesar just before his assassination, it is unlikely to have been put into 
practice. The fact that the aediles put on gladiators in place of chariot races at the Ludi Cereales 
in 42 B.C. (Dio 47.40.6) did not start a trend, as Balsdon implies. It was a special arrangement 
just for that one year. 

40. Dio 54.2.3-4; cf. 54.17.4 (partial relaxing of limit on private wealth expended by prae- 
tors on festivals in 17 B.C.). 
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state grant, in part from the magistrates’ own funds.*! Augustus was thus 
assimilating gladiatorial presentations to the spectacles put on in the context 
of state festivals. They were no longer to be under the exclusively private 
control of leading aristocratic families; they were to be state occasions orga- 
nized by the state’s magistrates. But the most opulent, and memorable, 
munera put on during Augustus’ reign were those sponsored by himself or 
by immediate members of his family.*2 He, possibly following Caesar's lead, 
was quick to realize their potential for winning and maintaining popular 
support.*3 To the same end, Augustus was the first to sponsor public spec- 
tacles involving pantomimes.** These first pantomime spectacles took place - 
in 22 B.c., clearly a key year in his campaign to tighten up control of all pub- 
lic spectacles. 

Augustus did not banish privately sponsored munera entirely from the 
repertoire of metropolitan spectacles. Rather, he set out to limit their fre- 
quency and scale. In his regulations of 22 B.C., he required that all such © 
munera receive senatorial authorization, that no one be allowed to hold 
more than two of them per year, and that no more than 120 gladiators be 
exhibited at any one presentation. Thus, while apparently preserving the - 
senators' traditional status as patrons of the people, he considerably 
restricted their freedom of action by forcing them to receive the consent of | 
their peers. He hereby sought to put a stop to the intense and financially 
draining competitiveness that had marked gladiatorial spectacles sponsored 
by senators in the last fifty years of the republic.*6 And politically he ensured 
that potential rivals of senatorial rank did not have repeated opportunities 
to stage outstanding munera and thereby win over the favor of the masses. 
This was typical of his approach toward the Roman elite. He needed them 
to help him govern, and so he had to allow them opportunities to emphasize 


41. Inferred from Dio 55.31.4 (suspension of the state grant in A.D. 7 under financial pres- 
sure) and 59.14.2 (Caligula reinstitutes the Augustan system of two praetors selected by lot). 
See Ville, 119-21, who argues that their munus was that attested in 12 B.C. as taking place on 
the last four days (20-23 March) of the festival of Minerva known as the Quinquatria (on 
which see Ovid Fasti 3.809—14). 

42. For the evidence and full discussion, see Ville, 99-128. 

43. Yavetz (see n. 10 above), 99-100. 

44. See W.J. Slater, “Pantomime Riots,” ClAnt 13 (1994): 120-44, esp. 122. 

45. This, in my view, is the best interpretation of Dio 54.2.4; see Ville, 121-22. But it must 
be admitted that Dio's text is ambiguous on a number of points. It follows directly his report 
of Augustus’ transfer of all panegyreis (i.e., ludi) to the praetors, and it could be read more 
restrictively, merely attesting restrictions on praetors' putting on munera as entertainments at 
ludi. 1 do not accept that Augustus restricted the number of gladiators any individual could 
sponsor to 120 per annum, which could have meant a restriction to 60 per display. 

46. For this period, see Veyne (see n. 8 above) 387-537; Ville, 57-88: “Le munus funébre 
au service de l'ambitus." 
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their social predominance. But at the same time, he had to circumscribe 
their influence to prevent their challenging his authority. His reforms of 
public spectacles, including munera, allowed him to define and emphasize 
the social position of the senatorial elite. They helped shape the new social 
relationship between emperor and senate and reinforce the traditional one 
between senate and plebs. In short, they played a constructive role in Augus- 
tus' reordering of Roman society. 


The Amphitheater and the Construction of Roman Social Order 


Arena and Cavea 


Gladiatorial presentations brought together many social groups. Those who 
performed in the arena were drawn from a wide social and geographical 
range. Gladiators, beast fighters (bestiarii) and beast hunters (venatores) 
were recruited from all over the empire.*” Their social origins were just as 
varied: they included slaves, prisoners of war, condemned criminals, free- 
born non-citizens (peregrini), and even, on occasion, Roman citizens.*? All 
those condemned to execution in the amphitheater were by definition low in 
class, since Roman law spared those of higher rank from such socially 
demeaning punishments.*? The criminals executed in the arena at Rome 


47. This is clear from ethnic origins attested on gladiatorial tombstones (Ville, 264—67; 
Wiedemann, 113-15) and from the extensive areas entrusted to those imperial procurators 
responsible for gladiatorial recruitment: for the post of procurator familiarum gladiatoriarum 
per Italiam, see CIL VI 1648; AE, 1890, 151. For a proc. ad. famil. glad. Transpa(dana), see 
ILS 1412; NSc, 1923, 230-31. For a proc. famil. glad. per Aem(iliam), Transp(adanum), d[uas 
Pannon]ias, Delmatiam, see ILS 9014. For proc. fam. glad. per Gallias, Bret(annias), His- 
panias, German(ias) et Raetiam and proc. fam. glad. per Asiam, Bithyn(iam), Galat(iam), Cap- 
padoc(iam), Lyciam, Pampbyl(iam), Cilic(iam), Cyprum, Pontum, Paflag(oniam), see ILS 
1396. And for a possible [proc. f]am[iliae glad. per ....] Sic(iliam), Ae[miliam.....], Dalma[tiam 
J, see AE, 1989, 339c. See briefly H.G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestres sous le haut- 
Empire romain (Paris, 1950), 76-77. In addition there were imperially run training schools 
(ludi) at Pergamum (IGUR 1060 = Ep. Anf. 1:22) and Alexandria (ILS 1397), and there was a 
Ludus Gallicus et Hispanus, possibly located at Barcino (CIL II 4519). More of a distinction 
ought to be made between beast fighters (bestiarii), who fought in armor against wild beasts, 
and beast hunters (venatores), who wore short hunting tunics and were armed only with 
spears. The two types are clearly differentiated on a Campanian relief in the Museo Nazionale 
Romano: see A.M. Reggiani, “La venatio: Origine e prime raffigurazioni," in Anfiteatro Flavio, 
147-55, at 152-53 and fig. 10. 

48. Ville, 228-64; Wiedemann, 102-12. 

49. E.g., Dig. 38.19.38.2 (Paulus Sententiae): actores seditionis et tumultus populo conci- 
tato pro qualitate dignitatis aut in furcam tolluntur aut bestiis obiciuntur aut in insulam depor- 
tantur. See further P.D.A. Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1970), 103-52. 
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could also be drawn from all over the empire. A passage from Modestinus' 
de Poenis, composed in the third century A.D., reveals that, if a provincial 
governor had any criminals in his custody who were strong or skillful, he 
should consult the emperor about the possibility of sending them to Rome 
to be *exhibited" in front of the Roman people.?? In the Roman mind, these 
criminals were equated with the wild beasts dispatched in the arena. Both 
groups were seen as physical specimens of disorder, to be exhibited and 
marveled at by the Roman crowd before being put to death.?! | 
Audiences too were a cross section of Roman society: from emperor to 
slave, from senator to peasant, from citizen soldier to foreign tradesman, 
from vestal virgin to common prostitute. They were thus microcosms not 
just of the Roman citizen body but of Roman society as a whole. By the 
early first century A.D., Rome's foreign subjects had already taken their 
place among the spectators. Ovid comments on the multi-ethnic composi- 
tion of the audience at Augustus' mock sea-battle between *Athenians" and 
“Persians” in 2 B.c.—ideal conditions, he notes, for those seeking sexual 
partners (Ars Am. 1.171—76). Offical inscriptions on the seats of the Flavian 
amphitheater, dating to the late first or early second century A.D., show that 
places were reserved for foreign guests; others from the Severan age attest 
that seats were reserved for even more specific groups such as *people from 
Gades" (i.e., Cadiz, Spain).?? And Dio and Martial envisaged crowds at the 
amphitheater in Rome under Nero and Domitian, respectively, as cos- 
mopolitan and polyglot.?? This impressive social and geographical range of 
spectators and performers gave the amphitheater a particular importance 
and efficacy in shaping Roman social structure and social norms. And, as we 
shall see, the audience members were not passive spectators. They con- 
tributed actively to the drama of the amphitheater. They were performers 
too.?4 


50. Dig. 48.19.31: si eius roboris vel artificii sint, ut digne populo Romano exbiberi possint, 
principem consulere debet. 

51. In similar vein, Titus, after the capture of Jerusalem in 71, selected only the tallest and 
most handsome young prisoners for his triumphal procession in Rome; the rest he sent to var- 
ious provinces, *to perish in the theaters by the sword or by wild beasts"—i.e., to be con- 
demned ad ludos or ad bestias (Jos. BJ 6.417-18). 

$2. CIL VI 32098 e: [bos]pitib[us publicis]; CIL VI 32098 | + m: Gaditanorum. For their 
date, see C. Hülsen, CIL VI loc. cit.; R. Lanciani, “Iscrizioni dell’ Anfiteatro Flavio," Bull 
Comm 8 (1880): 211-82, at 277; and less precisely A. Chastagnol, Le sénat romain sous le 
regne d'Odoacre. Antiquitas 3 (Bonn, 1966), 26. 

53. Dio 61.17 (at the funerary games put on by Nero for his mother Agrippina in A.D. 59); 
Mart. Spect. 3. 

$4. For the important active participation of the audience in any theatrical event or ritual, 
see Marc Baer, Theatre and Disorder in Late Georgian London (Oxford, 1992), 166-88. 
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A fundamental social distinction existed at the very core of both the tem- 
porary and the permanent amphitheaters used for gladiatorial presenta- 
tions; it was built into their very architectural structure. The podium wall 
was a very real social barrier. It divided, and at the same time defined, soci- 
ety. Those who watched from the cavea were ipso facto defined as part of 
the Roman social order, while those who performed down in the arena were 
socially dead or, at best, déclassé. Thus, munera immediately advertised 
those who belonged within Roman society and those who were excluded 
from it. A number of hostile anecdotes told about bad emperors illustrate 
the importance of this barrier. Caligula, short of condemned victims to be 
thrown to the wild beasts, allegedly had some members of the plebs stand- 
ing near the wooden seating (presumably at a munus gladiatorium in a tem- 
porary amphitheater) rounded up and thrown into the arena (Dio 
$9.10.3).5? And Domitian, incensed at a spectator's suggestion that the 
emperor’s passion for myrmillons made it difficult for Thracian gladiators 
to compete on even terms, had the man dragged from his seat, probably in 
the Flavian amphitheater, and thrown to dogs in the arena (Suet. Dom. 
10.1). These anecdotes were meant first of all to emphasize those emperors’ 
cruelty, but in their respective accounts, Dio and Suetonius both go on- 
immediately to relate further attacks on senators and equestrians, which 
were noteworthy because they diminished the dignity of those leading 
orders.*°® Their actions in forcing people across this barrier were reprehensi- 
ble not just on moral grounds but also because they threatened the social 
order of the amphitheater and hence Roman social order itself. 


Social Cohesion within the Cavea 


We have already noted the varied nature of the audience at munera gladia- 
toria. By bringing such disparate groups together, these spectacles promoted 
social cohesion. Symptomatic of this was the staging of venationes in the 
` arena. Hunting had been par excellence the sport of kings, most notably 
Assyrian monarchs and, later, Hellenistic princes. For a long time, the 
Roman elite seem to have avoided this distinctly aristocratic pursuit. It was 
only in the later first century B.C. that it became an acceptable leisure-time 
activity.?? Instead, Roman aristocrats staged hunts in the arena. They pre- 
ferred to share their pleasure with the whole populus Romanus.*® 


55. For a variant version of the same incident, see Suet. Cal. 27.1. 

56. Dio 59.10.4—8; Suet. Cal. 27.3. 

57. J.K. Anderson, Hunting in the Ancient World (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1985), 83-88; 
Wiedemann, 65. 

58. It might be argued that watching a staged venatio was a very different thing from par- 
ticipating in a real hunt. But we should not forget that even on real hunts aristocrats were often 
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The Roman elite were expected to show the same enthusiasm for spec- 
tacles as did the plebs. Emperors who failed to attend were heavily cen- 
sured. Even though he detested spectacles, Tiberius attended them in his 
early years in power, “to ensure the good behavior of the crowd and to give 
the impression of sharing their holiday with them" (Dio 57.11.5). The fact. 
that he never sponsored any public spectacles and rarely attended those put - 
on by others (Suet. Tib. 47) was a major reason for his unpopularity. It was 
also a contributory cause to one of the disasters of his reign: the collapse of - 
a temporary amphitheater at Fidenae in 27, which killed or seriously 
injured fifty thousand spectators (Tac. Ann. 4.62; Dio 58.1.1a). According 
to Tacitus, the inhabitants of Rome had been so starved of gladiatorial pre- 
sentations that they poured out to Fidenae to watch a munus put on by a 
profit-seeking freedman, cramming themselves into a jerry-built wooden 
amphitheater. Dio comments that, during their brief reigns, Otho and 
Vitellius both constantly attended the theater and amphitheater "to please 
the multitude" (Dio 64.8.2) or *to win the loyalty of the mob" (Dio 
65.7.1).?? Conversely, both Julius Caesar and Marcus Aurelius were heav- - 
ily censured by the crowd for dealing with letters and petitions at ludi 
circenses. They should have been devoting all of their attention to the 
entertainment. The same applied at munera gladiatoria. Thus, public 
spectacles at Rome, as in many other later societies, were major occasions 
for stressing community and unifying (or at least mediating between) 
diverse social groups.?! 


Social Hierarchy within the Cavea 


Despite their contribution toward cohesion, munera gladiatoria at the same 
time emphasized the social divisions within the assembled crowd. Distinc- 
tions of dress visibly advertised differences. The men in the audience were 


spectators, as their troops of skilled hunters enticed, snared, and killed the animals: Pliny Ep. 
1.6; Opp. Cyn. 4.354—424; G.K. Jennison, Animals for Sbow and Pleasure in Ancient Rome 
(Manchester, 1937), 144. 

59. For Dio's use of the term theatron to denote both the theater and the amphitheater, see 
Rawson, 87, with n. 18. 

60. Suet. Aug. 45.1; SHA Mare. 15.1. 

61. J.J. MacAloon, “Sociation and Sociability in Political Celebrations," in Celebration: 
Studies in Festivity and Ritual, ed. V.W. Turner (Washington, D.C., 1982), 255-71; M.D. Bris- 
tol, Carnival and Theater: Plebeian Culture and the Structure of Authority in Renaissance En- 
gland (New York and London, 1985), 4-5, 27-29. On the special sense of community fostered 
among participants at any ritual, see V.W. Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti- 
structure (New York, 1969), 94-130. 
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divided into those who wore the toga and those who did not.6? And among 
the togate a variety of togas were on display. The emperor frequently wore 
triumphal dress: a purple toga with gold motifs over a tunic decorated with 
palms, or a white toga embroidered with gold, which came into fashion dur- 
ing the first century A.D.9? Current magistrates wore the toga praetexta. Sen- 
ators were distinguishable by the broad purple stripe (latus clavus) on their 
tunics and, from Caligula's reign onward, by the wide-brimmed sun-hats 
that they alone were allowed to wear at public spectacles.°* Equestrians had 
their distinctive dress, the trabea, but seem not to have worn it at the theater 
or amphitheater.® The majority of the citizen body wore plain white togas, 
and sometimes at winter presentations they wore small white cloaks (lacer- 
nae) as protection against the cold.®° Togas were specially whitened to mark 
the festal nature of the occasion, which could be enhanced by the wearing of 
laurel crowns. Soldiers who had won military awards (especially the 
corona civica) were allowed to wear these in the theater.5? It is possible that 
they also wore them in the amphitheater. As for the female spectators, mar- 
ried citizens (matronae) were probably required by the rules of Augustus’ 
lex Iulia tbeatralis to wear the stola; and prostitutes presumably here as else- 
where in public wore the toga, the incongruous maleness of which symbol- 
ically marked that they had abandoned all female decency and taken up an 


62. Suet. Aug. 44.2; Calp. Sic. Ecl. 7.26-29: pulla sordida veste ... turba compared to eques 
aut nivei loca densavere tribuni. | 

63. Triumpha! dress is not explicitly attested for munera of our period but is likely: Ville, 
440-41. Emperors wore it at major state occasions (Dio 63.4.3), at the dedication of public 
buildings (Dio 59.7.1, 60.6.9), or occasionally for routine meetings of the senate (Dio 67.54.3). 
Dio 79.9.2 suggests that it was the emperor's normal dress at munera in the early third century. 
See further T. Mommsen, Römische Staatsrecht? (Leipzig, 1876), 1:401-02; A. Alföldi, 
“Insignia und Tracht der römischen Kaiser" ROmMitt 50 (1935): 1-171, esp. 25-43 (= Die 
monarchische Repräsentation im römischen Kaiserreiche [Darmstadt, 1970], 121-276, esp. 
143-61). For the new white triumphal dress, see ILS 1763, attesting an imperial freedman of 
Nerva praepositus vestis albae triumphalis: E. Künzl, Der römische Triumph: Siegesfeiern im 
antiken Rom (Munich, 1988), 90-92. At a munus in the praetorian camp and at the naumachia 
to mark the draining of the Fucine Lake in 52, Claudius appropriately wore a paludamentum 
(Dio. 60.17.9, 60.33.3). 

64. Dio 59.7.8. In general, see Ville, 440-41. 

65. Calp. Sic. Ecl. 7.29 and Mart. 4.2.3-4 show that the equites at the amphitheater and 
theater, respectively, wore white—i.e., togas, not the purple trabea, on which see H. Gabel- 
mann, “Die ritterliche Trabea,” JDAI 92 (1977): 322-74; H. Wrede, “Zur Trabea,” JDAI 103 
(1988): 381—400. 

66. Mart. 14.137. 

67. Mart. 4.2, esp. lines 3-4: plebs et minor ordo maximusque / sancto cum duce candidus 
sederet. Cf. Calp. Sic. Ecl. 7.29: nivei ... tribuni. For senators wearing laurel crowns at a munus 
in 192, see Dio 72.21.2. For the entire crowd wearing festal white and carrying i wearing?) 
laurel at Tiridates’ coronation by Nero at Rome in 66, see Dio 63.4.2. 

68. Pliny Nat. 16.5.13; Rawson, 106. 
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anomalous, liminal position somewhere between female and male.®? By 
putting on their respective dress to attend munera, the spectators helped 
define their place in Roman society. 

Where one sat in the amphitheater contributed further toward the pro- 
duction of social hierarchy. At least by the later first century A.D., audiences 
were seated in hierarchical fashion, segregated by social rank, gender, and, 
to a lesser degree, occupation." Inscriptions on the seats of the Flavian 
amphitheater, dating to the late first or early second century, prove that 
places were reserved for equites Romani, for praetextati (boys who had not - 
yet assumed the toga of manhood), and also possibly for paedagogi puero- 
rum (the teachers of these boys)."! These categories echo some of those 
social groups that Augustus marked out for special seats in the theater in his 
lex Iulia tbeatralis." And the seat inscription reserving places [qu]ib(us) in 
theatr(o) lege pl(ebis)ve [scito sedere l]icet, p(edes) XII...... (see fig. 20) may 
refer to seats granted under the terms of Augustus’ lex tbeatralis.?? The Acts 
of the Arval Brethren show that in A.D. 80 the members of this priestly col- 
lege were granted seats in various sections of the same amphitheater, pre- | 
sumably for their attendants, family, and friends."* And Statius describes 
the audience at a munus held there under Domitian (probably in 89) as com- 
prising very distinct social groups (ordines) the young, the women, the 
plebs, the equestrian, and the senatorial orders.” Each of these groups was 
manifestly distinct as a result of the seating segregations. | 

The precise historical development of segregated seating at gladiatorial 
presentations, however, is difficult to pinpoint given the imprecisions of, 
and lacunae in, our sources." For most of the republic, segregated seating 


69. Rawson, 89-90, but asserting (without citing evidence) that matronae soon stopped 
wearing the stola. But cf. Mart. 3.93.4, 10.5.1; Dig. 34.2.23. For prostitutes wearing the toga, 
see J.F. Gardner, Women in Roman Law and Society (London, 1986), 251-52. 

70. The best study is Rawson; see also J. Kolendo, *La répartition des places aux spectacles 
et la stratification sociale dans l'empire romain," Ktéma 6 (1981): 301-15; Bollinger, 1-24; 
Golvin, 346-67. 

71. CIL VI 32098 (= ILS 5654) b, c, d, with a new fragment that joins to b: Chastagnol (see 
n. 52 above), 26: equiti[bus] Ro[manis]; [prae]text[atis]; [paedagogis p]wero[rum]. 

72. Equestrians: Rawson, 102-6; S. Demougin, L'ordre équestre sous les julio-claudiens, 
Collection de l'École frangaise de Rome 108 (Paris and Rome, 1988), 794—905. Praetextati and 
paedagogi: Suet. Aug. 44.2: maritis e plebe proprios ordines assignavit, praetextatis cuneum 
suum, et proximum paedagogis. 

73. Rawson, 86. But for another possible interpretation, see below. 

74. CIL VI 32363 (= ILS 5049). For a photo (of a squeeze), see A.E. Gordon, An Album of 
Dated Latin Inscriptions: I. Augustus to Trajan (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958), pl. 60a. 

75. Stat. Silv. 1.6.43—44: parvi femina plebs eques senatus. For plebs, equestrian, and sena- 
torial orders at the amphitheater, see also Mart. 4.2.1-4. 

76. I hope to treat this topic more fully in a forthcoming article. 
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appears not to have been practiced. Men and women sat together. 
Whether there was any segregation by social class is less easy to determine. 
There does not seem to have been any legal regulation to this effect, but 
some form of de facto segregation had become normal by the late republic. 
In this period, munera were funded and organized privately by aristocratic 
families, as we have seen. These sponsors had the right to control who sat 
where. Hints of this can just be glimpsed. 

In 123 B.c., C. Gracchus, as tribune of the plebs, tried unsuccessfully to 
persuade the sponsors of a munus in the forum to take down the temporary 
seating that they had erected.’® The ordinary people, he argued, could not 
afford to pay to sit there and would thus be prevented from watching the 
show. Since it is unlikely that the poor were always excluded in this way, 
Plutarch, who tells the story, must mean that the stands on this occasion 
were much more extensive than usual and prevented any spectators from 
gaining a view unless they were sitting in the stands. Normally the elite and 
plebs watched from separate quarters: the elite seated in temporary stands, 
the plebs standing at ground level behind barricades demarcating the arena. 
This was exactly the configuration at a munus put on in the Forum in 57 B.C. 
by Q. Caecilius Metellus Scipio in memory of his adoptive father Q. Metel- 
lus Pius, consul in 80. Cicero (Sest. 58.124) evokes the applause that 
erupted unanimously among the crowd as soon as his client P. Sestius 
entered the auditorium. He makes it clear that it emanated from two quite 
separate sectors: from the temporary rows of seats (spectacula) that 
stretched down from the Capitol, and from the barriers at ground level 
around the forum (fori cancelli)."? There was thus a segregation between 
those who either were granted seats or paid for them, and those, doubtless 
of lower rank, who stood behind the wooden railings. Furthermore, certain 
senatorial families had been granted in perpetuity the right to sit in a specific 
place to watch gladiatorial combats in the forum.®° Certainly by the very 


77. Plut. Sulla 35; Cic. Att. 2.1.5; Suet. Aug. 44.2; Bollinger, 6-7; Ville, 433; C. Schnurr, 
“The lex Julia tbeatralis of Augustus: Some Remarks On Seating Problems in Theatre, 
Amphitheatre and Circus," LCM 17.10 (1992): 147-60, esp. 148-50. 

78. Plut. C. Gr. 12 anachronistically claims that it was "the magistrates" who had set up 
the temporary seating. 

79. See also Cic. Sest. 126, where the praetor Ap. Claudius is said to have crept around 
underneath these banks of seats (tabulae) before making his sudden, almost unnoticed, appear- 
ance (to take his seat). 

80. In 184 B.c., the Maenii were granted the right to watch from a box located near the 
columna Maeniana (pseudo-Ascon. 201.15; Porphyry ad Hor. Sat. 1.3). In 43 B.c., the family 
of Ser. Sulpicius were granted by the senate the right to watch from a section of the Rostra (Cic. 
Phil. 9.7.11). For similar grants in the Circus Maximus and Circus Flaminius, see Livy 2.31.3; 
ILS 50; Val. Max. 4.4.8; J.H. Humphrey, Roman Circuses: Arenas For Chariot Racing (Lon- 
don, 1986), 68-70. 
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late republic, senators sat together as a group, and at least at one munus the 
consuls had a group of seats available for themselves, their families, and 
their friends.*! This all shows that some form of hierarchical seating was 
already in place at republican munera. 

Augustus reinforced the segregation of the audience at the theater and 
sought, it appears, to extend segregation further at gladiatorial presenta- 
tions. What is not clear is whether he tried to extend all the segregations 
now in force at the theater or just some of them. The first step occurred in 
26 B.C., when the senate, acting at the emperor's insistence, passed a resolu- 
tion that the front row of seats at all types of spectacle anywhere in the 
Roman Empire should be left vacant for Roman senators (Suet. Aug. 44.1; 
Dio 53.25.1). For gladiatorial presentations in Rome, this, therefore, 
confirmed what had already become normal practice. But in his lex Iulia 
theatralis, to be dated sometime between 20 and 17 B.c., Augustus seems to 
have gone further.9? Suetonius, in discussing the statute, explicitly mentions 
only one regulation that applied to munera gladiatoria: 


He would not allow women to watch even the gladiators, whom it had 
for a long time been the custom for men and women to watch sitting 
together [promiscue], unless they sat in the upper section. (Suet. Aug. 
44.2) 


This ban on women sitting alongside men was a clear break with republican 
tradition. However, it appears not to have been immediately successful in 
Rome.9* For Ovid in his Ars Amatoria recommends gladiatorial presenta- 
tions in the forum, along with chariot races in the circus, as excellent occa- 


81. Foreign ambassadors were granted the right to sit with the senators at ludi, gladiatorial 
combats, beast hunts, and athletic competitions—e.g., Hyrcanus in 44 B.C. (Jos. AJ 14.210) or 
ambassadors from Aphrodisias in 39 B.C. See J.M. Reynolds, Aphrodisias and Rome (London, 
1982), no. 8, lines 76-78, where the application to venationes and athletic competitions is a 
restoration. For the consuls’ loca at gladiatoral combats, see Cic. Att. 2.1.5 (SB 21), dated ca. 
60 B.C. 

82. Cf. Rawson, 86, asserting that it is *extremely probable" that the lex Iulia tbeatralis 
extended the seating arrangements to “gladiatorial and other games." The issue needs further 
discussion. 

83. For the law, see Bollinger, 11-13; Rawson. For its date, see W.D. Lebek, “Das SC der 
Tabula Larinas: Rittermusterung und andere Probleme," ZPE 85 (1991): 41-70, at 43, n. 6 
(after 20 B.c.); cf. Rawson, 98-99, arguing for 19 or 22 B.c. 

84. In Pompeii, however, the seating arrangements of the amphitheater were modified in the 
Augustan period, when the series of eighty boxes/enclosures were constructed around the 
amphitheater at the upper perimeter wall. This may well reflect the new law restricting female 
spectators to the very back rows of the amphitheater: see Golvin, 36 and n. 85. 
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sions for young men to meet and seduce women.9? His advice requires that 
men and women still sat alongside one another at these types of spectacle. 
The cavea of the theater, however, was less promising because of the segre- 
gation of the sexes in force there.96 The precise date of Ovid's work is con- 
troversial, but it appears to have occupied the poet between ca. 9 B.C. and 
the early part of A.D. 2.37 It was certainly written long after the lex Iulia the- 
atralis. It remains uncertain whether Augustus also tried to institute further 
segregations in the amphitheater and, if so, whether these were accepted. 

In A.D. 21 an incident took place at a gladiatorial presentation, presum- 
ably in Rome, at which a young member of the senatorial order refused to 
give up his seat to an ex-praetor (Tac. Ann. 3.31). This shows that privi- 
leged seating for senators (and possibly their sons) was in force, but unfor- 
tunately it tells us nothing about other possible provisions of Augustus' 
law.38 However, Calpurnius Siculus’ seventh Eclogue clearly describes a 
wooden amphitheater in which quite elaborate hierarchical seating arrange- 
ments were in place. In the poem, the peasant Corydon describes the plebs 
sordida (i.e., those who were not wearing togas), among whom he was sit- 
ting at the very back of the cavea, in between the sections reserved for 
women (lines 26-27). From here he could look down and see the equites 
and the tribunes in their gleaming white togas (line 29). From this account 
it is clear that two of Augustus’ regulations for the theater were also being 
applied in the amphitheater: that those not wearing togas should be 
restricted to the very back rows (Suet. Aug. 44.2) and that the equites and 
military tribunes should sit in specific rows.®? If we accept that Calpurnius 
Siculus’ poem describes a munus held in Nero's wooden amphitheater in the 
Campus Martius, then we have evidence for segregations at the amphithe- 
ater in place at least by the late fifties A.D.” 


85. Ovid Ars Am. 1.163-76 (gladiators), 135—62 (chariot races). 

86. Prop. 4.8.74—78 and Ovid Am. 2.7.34 appear to confirm Augustus’ separation of men 
from women for the theater: see Rawson, 89; Schnurr (see n. 77 above), 150. But neither pas- 
sage is absolutely decisive: see Bollinger, 19-20, not refuted by Rawson, 91. 

87. For the argument that Ovid wrote a first edition between ca. 9 and 6 B.C. and then 
inserted a few passages at some stage between the latter part of 2 B.C. and the early part of A.D. 
2, see R. Syme, History in Ovid (Oxford, 1978), 8-20; cf. A.S. Hollis, Ovid: Ars Amatoria, 
Book I (Oxford, 1977), xiii, arguing for a single edition of books 1-2, finished by autumn 2 
B.C. 

88. Ville, 434, arguing that sons of senators were allowed from some date after 6 B.C. to sit 
with their fathers; cf. Rawson, 108, arguing that the munus was exceptional with no reserved 
seating or (more plausibly) that the young noble involved was already of quaestorian rank. 

89. For the plebs sordida, equites, and military tribunes in the theater, see Rawson, 89, 
102-6, and 95, respectively. 

90. The Neronian dating of this poet has been seriously challenged on the grounds of meter, 
style, and literary echoes: see D. Armstrong, "Stylistics and the Date of Calpurnius Siculus," 
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It might be argued that before the inauguration of the Flavian amphithe- 
ater segregated seating was less of a concern, since until then munera were 
only rarely staged in permanent stone-built amphitheaters.?! Temporary 
wooden structures, it might be argued, would not have allowed the sort of 
hierarchical seating that was later possible in the Flavian amphitheater. 
However, the lex Roscia of 67 B.C. established quite complex seating 
stratifications for the theater at a time when Rome did not possess a perma- 
nent stone theater; the theater of Pompey was inaugurated in 55 B.C. 
Calpurnius Siculus! seventh Eclogue, as we have seen, describes a wooden 
amphitheater in which elaborate seating arrangements were possible. And 
the crowd that assembled in the forum in 66 to witness Tiridates’ corona- 
tion as king of Armenia by Nero was arranged “according to social rank” 
(Dio 63.4.2). It would have been possible, therefore, to have hierarchical 
seating at any munus in the early imperial period. But it seems that it was 
only gradually that seating at gladiatorial presentations in the city of Rome 
was assimilated to the model so minutely developed for the theater. Augus- 
tus wanted to extend segregation by gender and possibly also by social rank 
to the amphitheater, but his measures were not successful. As the principate 
developed, segregations were increasingly enforced. 

The construction of the Flavian amphitheater certainly helped to 
enshrine these seating arrangements.?? The auditorium was architecturally 
divided horizontally into several seating zones (see fig. 21). The cavea was 
divided into four main sectors of seating by three concentric walkways 
(praecinctiones): a first sector comprising a raised platform (the podium) 
and, behind it, rows for the seats of the most privileged; the maenianum pri- 
mum; the maenianum secundum imum; and the maenianum secundum 
summum. These divisions were reinforced by balustrades (baltei), just under 
a meter tall, which ran around the rear of the first sector and the front of 
each subsequent level of seating. A fifth tier of wooden seats was set up in 


Philologus 130 (1986): 113-36; E. Courtney, "Imitation, chronologie littéraire et Calpurnius 
Siculus," REL 65 (1987): 148-57. But less compelling are the historical arguments of E. Cham- 
plin that the seventh Eclogue is set in the reign of Severus Alexander: “The Life and Times of 
Calpurnius Siculus," JRS 68 (1978): 95-110; “History and the Date of Calpurnius Siculus," 
Philologus 130 (1986): 104-12. See G.B. Townend, “Calpurnius Siculus and the munus Nero- 
nis," JRS 70 (1980): 166-74. The best solution is to accept that he wrote sometime after the 
Flavian period but that he set his poems very precisely in the reign of Nero: see N. Horsfall, CR 
43 (1993): 269-70. 

91. For the variety of venues used see n. 35 above. 

92. It remains difficult to reconstruct the exact seating arrangements because of the partial 
survival of the cavea. For discussion, see R. Rea, “Recenti osservazioni sulla struttura del- 
l'anfiteatro flavio,” in Anfiteatro Flavio, 9-22, esp. 11-19; cf. Golvin, 178, 355—67, deriving in 
the main from Colagrossi (see n. 22 above). 
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the gallery running around the very top of the auditorium, the maenianum 
summum in ligneis.?? These divisive praecinctiones are emphasized on the 
image of the amphitheater that appeared on coins struck by Titus in A.D. 80 
to commemorate its opening (see fig. 22).?* And they also stand out on the 
depiction of the amphitheater on the Severan marble plan of Rome.?* They 
were thus crucial to the official perception of the amphitheater. 

Nearest to the arena was the podium, a flat platform on which the sena- 
tors, priests, and foreign ambassadors sat.”¢ [t was interrupted by an enclo- 
sure on each side, at its intersection with the narrow axis of the arena. The 
emperor sat with members of his family and chosen guests in the enclosure 
on the north side, while the consuls and the president of the munus (if the 
emperor was not presiding) used the enclosure on the opposite, south side. 
. Immediately behind the podium was a series of marble steps on which the 
seats of the equites might have been placed.^/ It is these steps that are 


93. There are, however, problems in reconciling this reconstruction of the upper sections of 
seating with the terms used in CIL VI 32363 (= ILS 5049), which attests that the Arvals were 
granted seats in three sections: maeniano I, meniano [sic!] summo II and maeniano summo in 
ligneis. M(a)eniano summo 11 would apparently suggest that the maenianum summum was 
`~ divided into two sections, I and IIl. However, this would require that the maenianum summum 
II and the maenianum summum in ligneis were synonymous, which the text of the inscription 
proves is impossible. It has therefore been suggested that the maeniano summo II should be 
interpreted as attesting a maenianum I] summum (i.e., superius) which presupposes also the 
existence of a maenianum II imum (i.e., inferius), as is shown in figure 21: see C. Hülsen, "Il 
posto degli Arvali nel Colosseo e la capacità dei teatri di Roma antica," BullComm 22 (1894): 
312-24, esp. 317-18, followed by Rea (see n. 92 above), 11-19 and Golvin, 364. For another 
interpretation, cf. H. Dessau's note on ILS 5049, followed by Bollinger, 22. 

94. H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in tbe British Museum, vol. 2, Vespasian to 
Domitian? (London, 1976), 262, no. 190 and pl. 50.2. 

95. G. Carettoni, A.M. Colini, L. Cozza, and G. Gatti, La pianta marmorea di Roma antica 
(Rome, 1960), pl. 19; Lexicon Topographicum Urbis Romae, ed. E.M. Steinby (Rome, 1993) 
1:363, fig. 13; R. Rea, "Le antiche raffigurazioni dell'anfiteatro," in Anfiteatro Flavio, 23-46, 
at 26-28 and fig. 5. 

96, It is particularly difficult to reconstruct its position and exact nature, since only three 
damaged foundation blocks have survived: see M. Wilson Jones, “Designing Amphitheatres,” 
RómMitt 100 (1993): 391—442, at 418. 

97. Rawson, 101, implies that the equites sat in the maenianum primum. There is no evi- 
dence—pace Colagrossi (see n. 22 above), pl. 2—that the equites occupied fourteen rows in the 
amphitheater as in the theater. It is tempting to see the seven rows at the back of the podium as 
the amphitheatrical equivalent of the fourteen rows of the theater, especially since Rome's first 
(temporary) amphitheater (erected by C. Scribonius Curio in 52 B.C.) was seen as a "double 
theater” (Pliny Nat. 36.15.117), which would therefore require only seven rows in each “half” 
to provide the equivalent of the equestrian fourteen. Furthermore, these seven rows were 
divided into fourteen blocks of seats (cunei; Golvin, 375, table 53), which might suggest fur- 
ther assimilation to the equestrian fourteen rows of the theater. The inscription attesting places 
reserved equit[ibus] Ro[manis] (CIL V1 32098 b [= ILS 5654 b + Chastagnol (see n. 52 above), 
25] was found on this podium: Dessau, ILS ad loc. 
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marked with the official inscriptions reserving space for certain honored 
groups (see fig. 20).?8 The first praecinctio separated this first sector of impe- 
rial, senatorial, and equestrian seats from the rest of the crowd, which in 
turn was divided into four hierarchical sections, as we have seen. The most 
dramatic division separated the upper two tiers of seating from the rest. A 
vertical drop of some five meters kept noncitizens, women, and slaves quite 
distinctly segregated from the rest of the crowd. | 

At the theater there were further social segregations. The equestrians 
were probably divided into iuniores and seniores.?? The apparitors, assis- 
tants to and ceremonial attendants of magistrates, sat immediately behind 
the equestrians and at the very front of the plebs, a perfect illustration of 
their liminal position within Roman society.!9? Servi publici sat not along- 
side private slaves but in a segregated group among the plebeians, testimony 
to their ambiguous social position—low in class, but relatively high in sta- 
tus. Whether these segregations were extended to the amphitheater is uncer- 
tain for lack of evidence. | 

Each level of seating in the amphitheater was also divided vertically into 
blocks (cunei, literally, “wedges”), by the staircases that gave spectators 
access to their seats. Even the maenianum summum in ligneis was divided 
up into eighty sectors (tabulationes).19! The architectural form of the 
amphitheater thus also allowed for vertical segregation within horizontal 
strata.!9? It would have been quite possible at the amphitheater as well as at 
the theater to reserve one cuneus for praetextati and another for their teach- 
ers, as Augustus required (Suet. Aug. 44.1). 

Social status was confirmed not just by where in the auditorium one sat 
but also by the type of seat on which one sat. The senators and others who 
occupied the podium sat on subsellia, movable benches without backs or 
arms that could seat from three to nine people.!°3 From A.D. 37, senators 


98. CIL VI 32098 (= ILS 5654); Chastagnol (see n. 52 above), 25-26 and pl. XVI, 1, 2, 4. 
99. Rawson, 105-6. 

100. N. Purcell, “The Apparitores: A Study in Social Mobility," PBSR 51 (1983): 125-73. 

101. Both cun(ei) and tab(ulationes) are attested on the Arval inscription (CIL VI 32363 
{= ILS 5049]; see further Golvin, 372-76. The tabulationes are visible on the image of the 
amphitheater on the reverse of a sestertius issued by Titus: see fig. 22. 

102. For further discussion, see below. 

103. Suet. Aug. 44.1 (attesting the senatus consultum that primus subselliorum ordo 
vacaret senatoribus), 43.3 (at a munus Augustus sat primo subsellio and seated some Parthian 
hostages super... se subsellio secundo). For a similar situation in provincial contexts, see the lex 
Ursonensis, chap. 66 (= FIRA? 1:181); CIL XII 6038 (= ILS 6964, line 5, as restored by C.H. 
Williamson and M.H. Crawford, Athenaeum, n.s., 65 [1987]: 173-89, at 178): the flamen 
provinciae was entitled to sit (inter decuriones s]enatoresve subsellio primo. It was traditional 
for all nine tribunes of the plebs to sit on a single subsellium (Dio 37.50.2); as a result, it 
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were allowed cushions to mollify the effect of hard wooden benches, pre- 
sumably at spectacles held in a temporary auditorium without a podium 
(Dio 59.7.8). It is probable that the emperor, the president (if other than the 
emperor), and possibly also the current curule magistrates sat on sellae 
curules, as they did in the theater, but no specific evidence has survived for 
this.!°4 At one munus at least, Augustus seems to have sat on a subsellium 
(Suet. Aug. 43.3). Nero flouted tradition and reclined in a covered cubicu- 
lum (Suet. Nero 12.2). But this clearly angered both the elite and the plebs, 
who expected their emperors to be seen sharing their pleasures.!05 What 
kind of seats those of equestrian rank used in the amphitheater remains a 
mystery, but it would be appropriate if they were different from the sena- 
tors’ subsellia.196 The rest of the crowd sat on continuous benches (some- 
times called spectacula) of wood or (in the Flavian amphitheater) marble- 
covered brick.!9” One possible exception were women. Although restricted 
to the very back rows, it appears that they at least sat on chairs (or benches) 
with backs—catbedrae. 195 


became a symbol of that office: see T. Schafer, Imperii Insignia: Sella curulis und Fasces. Zur 
Repräsentation römischer Magistrate. RómMitt Erganzungsheft 29 (Mainz, 1989): 73-74, 
1107, 122-25. A two-seater bench was strictly a bisellium, granted as special honor in the the- 
aters and (occasionally) amphitheaters of Italy, but not at Rome: see T. Schafer, “Der Honor 
Biselli" RómMitt 97 (1990): 307-46. 

104. For sellae curules in the theater, see Suet. Aug. 43.5; Cic. Verr. 2.5.36-37 (presidents 
of ludi, even if not of curule rank); T. Schafer, Imperii Insignia (see n. 103 above), 89-90, 
131-33. | 

105. Pliny Pan. 51.4—5 praises Trajan for sitting among the people at the circus. Outside 
Rome the situation was different. During the reign of Tiberius the mother of a local notable at 
Cumae was granted by decree of the decurions as a special honor a locum lecticae in 
ampb[iteatro] (AE, 1927, 157, line 3), from which one infers that she reclined while watching 
munera. For discussion, see A. Degrassi, "Iscrizione municipale di Cuma,” Rivista di filologia 
e di istruzione classica, n.s., 4 (1926): 371-79, at 374 (= Scritti vari di antichita [Rome, 1962], 
1:473-81, at 476). 

106. In the theater they seem to have sat on nondistinct wooden benches, described vari- 
ously, but always generically as sedilia (Hor. Epod. 4.15) or scamna (Mart. 5.41.7). For the 
generic sense of sedilia in theatral contexts, cf. Suet. Aug. 43.1; ILS 5050, line 101 (ludi 
scaenici at the Ludi Saeculares of 17 B.c., held in a temporary theater in the Campus Martius 
nullis positis sedilibus). Rawson, 111, suggests that it was another of Augustus' innovations to 
grant senators different seats from equestrians, but she is wrong to say that henceforth they sat 
on bisellia. For the clear distinction between subsellium and bisellium, see Varro LL 5.128. 

107. For spectacula in the sense of rows of seating, see Cic. Sest. 124; Suet. Cal. 35.2; Tac. 
Ann. 14.13. By the familiar process of using a part to describe the whole, this was the earliest 
term used for an amphitheater: e.g. ILLRP 645 (Pompeii, 70s B.C.); Suet. Cal. 35.1; Calp. Sic. 
Ecl. 7.23. See R. Étienne, *La naissance de l'amphithéátre: Le mot et la chose," REL 43 (1966): 
213-20. 

108. Calp. Sic. Ecl. 7.27: inter femineas spectabat turba cathedras. A more accurate 
description might be subsellia cathedraria: cf. Dig. 33.10.5. But the term cathedrae could be 
being used pars pro toto to describe the small enclosures/boxes in which women sat in the mae- 
nianum summum in ligneis: see Golvin, 36 n. 85. 
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The social stratification within the cavea of the amphitheater, made man- 
ifest in distinctions of dress and the seating arrangements, was reinforced in 
a number of other ways. First, the architecture of permanent amphitheaters 
ensured that each social group of spectators reached their seats via different 
internal passageways and staircases (for the Flavian amphitheater see fig. 
23).10? Senators never had to brush shoulders with members of the plebs 
sordida. | | E 

Second, the entrances, passageways, and seating areas for the most priv- 
ileged were more elaborately decorated. The imperial entrance to the Fla- 
vian amphitheater, on the north side between entrances 38 and 39, was 
marked on the exterior by a projecting porch, on top of which stood a statue 
of a triumphal chariot. Immediately inside it there was a beautifully stuc- 
coed reception hall.!!? A corridor beneath the south entrance (probably 
used by magistrates; priests, including vestals; and possibly senators) was 
also stuccoed. The east and west entrances, however, have to date provided 
no evidence for such decor.!!! The podium, where the most honorific seats 
were located, was also the most richly adorned. Its balustrade often had 
painted panels or sculpted reliefs depicting amphitheater scenes.!!? Four 
painted panels from the balustrade of the podium of the amphitheater of 
Augusta Emerita (Mérida, Spain) have recently been discovered. They 
depict scenes from the amphitheater: a venator attacking a lioness with a 
spear (fig. 24), another venator possibly about to launch a javelin at an ani- 
mal (now lost) advancing from the right; and a tigress pouncing on a wild 
boar from behind. These scenes of violent action are interrupted by tranquil 
landscape scenery, possibly reflecting the artificial landscapes that were 


109. Golvin, 368-80; M. Fincker, *L'amphithéátre de Nimes de le probléme des circula- 
tions dans les edifices de spectacle d'époque romain," Archéologie et histoire: Les dossiers 55 
(1981): 44-50; for the Flavian amphitheater, see Rea (see n. 95 above), 41—42. 

110. The statue is shown on the reverse of the sestertius of Titus: see fig. 22. For its clearer 
depiction on a relief from the tomb of the Haterii, see Rea (n. 95 above), 25 and fig. 3. For 
stucco, see N. Dacos, “Les stucs du Colisée: Vestiges archéologiques et dessins de la Renais- 
sance,” Latomus 21 (1962): 334-55, dating them to the Flavian period; E. Paparatti, “Osser- 
vazioni sugli stucchi,” in Anfiteatro Flavio, 83-89. 

111. Dacos (sce n. 110 above), 334 (south entrance), 335 (east and west). 

112. The podium of the Flavian amphitheater is not preserved. But for painted decoration 
of the podium in the amphitheater of Pompeii, see J.-C. Golvin and C. Landes, Amphithéatres 
et Gladiateurs (Paris, 1990), 53. For the podium of the Corinth theater, used for gladiatorial 
spectacles, see T.L. Shear, AJA 29 (1925): 383-85 and figs. 3—4; Shear, AJA 30 (1926): 451-53 
and figs. 6-7; R. Stillwell, AJA 33 (1929): 97. For sculpted reliefs from the podiums of 
amphitheaters, see Golvin and Landes, op. cit., 136, 137 (Capua); R. Corchia, “Relievi con 
venationes dall’anfiteatro di Lecce: Problemi e proposte di ettura,” Studi di Antichita 2 (1980): 
117-204 (Lecce). 
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often set up in the arena during venationes.!? And the podium of the 
wooden amphitheater described in Calpurnius Siculus' seventh Eclogue was 
richly adorned. Its wall was revetted with marble slabs. It was crowned by 
a balustrade encrusted with jewels. Ivory posts stretched upward at intervals 
from this balustrade. Gold-wire netting was stretched between these posts. 
And a revolving cylinder adorned with ivory inlay was attached to the 
podium wall, designed, like the netting, to keep the wild beasts from attack- 
ing the honored spectators in the front row (Calp. Sic. Ecl. 7.47-55). 
Third, when the audience were feasted in their seats at the arena, the food 
served to the senators and equestrians differed from that served to the 
plebs.!!^ This is not surprising, since at private banquets the quality and 
quantity of food varied depending on the social status of the guest. Statius' 
confident assertion that at a munus under Domitian “every order feasted at 
a single table: children, women, plebs, equestrian, and senate" (Silv. 
1.6.43-44) is potentially misleading in its affirmation of social equality. It 
owes more to the necessitudes of poetic patronage than to the realities of 
social practice.!!5 
Fourth, when the munerarius decided to scatter tickets (missilia) for 
prizes among the audience, he had to ensure that at least some of these 
reached the equestrian and senatorial seats (Suet. Dom. 4.5). It would be 
typical of Roman social practice if the prizes reserved for these orders were 
also much grander than those for the plebs, and if senatorial prizes were 
superior to those set aside for equestrians. 

© Therefore, whenever people turned up to watch a gladiatorial presenta- 
tion, they defined their social position in a whole variety of ways. The orga- 
 nization of the cavea helped to mold both visibly and mentally the intrica- 
-cies of the social order. The amphitheater helped construct Roman society. 


Social Hierarchies in the Arena 


Social hierarchies could also be observed among those who performed in the 
arena. Freeborn gladiators were generally held in higher esteem than those 


113. J.M. Alvarez Martínez and T. Nogales Basarrate, “Las pinturas del anfiteatro de 
Mérida," in El anfiteatro en la Hispania romana: Actas del coloquio internacional, Mérida, 
noviembre de 1992 (Mérida, 1994), 265-83. I am grateful to the authors for allowing me to 
read this article prior to publication. For artificial landscapes created for venationes, see Cole- 
man, 52. 

114. Suet. Dorn. 4.5: inter spectacula muneris largissimum epulum Septimontiali sacro, 
cum quidem senatui equitique panariis, plebei sportellis cum obsonio distributis ... 

115. Una vescitur omnis ordo mensa, / parvi, femina, plebs, eques, senatus: libertas rever- 
'entiam remisit. Cf. Ville, 434-35, who, in arguing that the passage attests a rare relaxation of 
the rules about segregated seating, reads it too literally and disregards the hyperbole required 
in such a poem. 
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of servile origin; and the rank of freeborn fighters ranged from the lowest 
social rank to equestrian or even senatorial, as we shall see. Fights involving 
those of equestrian or senatorial rank were eagerly anticipated.!!6 Gladia- 
tors were also classified into ranks: tirones, quarti pali, tertii pali, secundi 
pali, primi pali.!!" Those higher up in this hierarchy (especially primi pali) 
were accorded greater social prestige, which was enhanced by the number of 
victory crowns and palms a fighter had won. Surviving lists of gladiatorial 
results from Pompeii suggest that a senior gladiator, if defeated by a more 
junior opponent, was often spared; the crowd and its president were accus- 
tomed to respect those of higher status.!!* 

Even among those condemned to appear in the arena, several penal and 
social distinctions were drawn. Those condemned to penal servitude in the 
arena, which might often result in death, were a separate category from 
those condemned simply to be executed there. The former was a socially less 
dishonorable punishment than the latter. If one showed skill as a gladiator 
or beast hunter or beast fighter, it was possible to gain one's freedom after 
five years’ servitude.!!? And since Ulpian comments that iuniores were often 
condemned ad ludum venatorium, this might indicate that it was less 
demeaning than being condemned to a gladiatorial school.!?? Social distinc- 
tions were also drawn in the types of executions meted out. To be con- 
demned ad gladium (i.e., to decapitation by the sword) was less demeaning 
socially than to be crucified or burnt alive, which in turn were less demean- 
ing punishments than to be condemned ad bestias. 1?! The normal result was 


116. Servile as opposed to freeborn gladiators: Petr. Sat. 45. Elite gladiators highly antici- 
pated: Dio 56.25.8. 

117. These ranks start to appear in the Flavian period: Ville, 324; see further L. Robert, Les 
gladiateurs dans l'Orient grec (Paris, 1940), 28-31. C. Roueché, Performers and Partisans at. 
Apbrodisias in the Roman and Late Roman Periods. JRS Monograph No. 6 (London, 1993), 
64-68, nos. 16-24, includes a palus sextus (no. 23) and possibly even a palus octavus (no. 24). 
She suggests (p. 65) that over time these pali may have lost their hierarchical significance and 
been used simply to enhance the organization of gladiatorial troupes. 

118. CIL IV 2508 (= P. Sabbatini Tumolesi, Gladiatorum Paria: Annunci di spettacoli glad- 
iatorii a Pompeii [Rome, 1980], no. 32 and pl. 6): a veteran di[machaerus] of more than twenty 
fights lost to an opponent in his third fight; a veteran hoplomachus of fourteen fights lost to one 
in his tenth fight; a veteran essedarius of fifty-one fights lost to one in his twenty-seventh fight; 
and a Thracian veteran of fourteen fights lost to a man in his eighth fight; but all these defeated 
veterans were spared. 

119. Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio 11.7.4-5 (= FIRA? 2:572) clearly lays 
out the difference between being condemned ad ludum (sc. gladiatorium or venatorium) and 
being condemned ad gladium. 

120. Dig. 48.19.8.11; Coleman, 56. 

121. For the social distinction between freeborn people condemned ad gladium and slaves 
and freedmen condemned ad bestias in 315, see Cod. Theod. 9.18.1 (tightening the penalties 
for child-snatchers). In general, see Garnsey (see n. 49 above), 20, 105-31; F. Millar, *Con- 
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death in all cases, but the niceties of social stratification had to be preserved 
even in death. Stratification provided structure even in the deracinated 
world, the demi-monde, of those who performed in the arena. 

It is tempting to view these minute social stratifications, as well as the 
compulsory wearing of the toga, as the impositions of an intrusive central 
authority. By these means those in power repeatedly and forcibly reminded 
their subjects of their precise position within the social hierarchy and, in so 
doing, developed ideal techniques of social control.!22 However, this view 
ignores the presence of marginal groups at the gladiatorial munera. The 
presence of freeborn non-citizens, slaves, and prostitutes ipso facto gave 
even the poorest members of the plebs Romana a heightened sense of their 
civic and social identity. If these non-citizen groups had been excluded from 
the amphitheater, the lowest-ranking citizens would themselves have been 
marginalized. Furthermore, the view assumes that the elite alone had the 
power to construct and impose an abstract social hierarchy. It is the con- 
tention of this chapter that, by coming together to participate in gladiato- 
rial presentations, the audience and performers in the arena helped to define 
: and give structure to Roman society. 

Munera united, if only temporarily, many social groups, who as specta- 
tors together shared the pleasures provided. The interaction between the 
presenter (munerarius) and the crowd formed a focal point of this social 
drama. As we have seen, in early imperial Rome the munerarius was usually 
either the emperor (or a close member of the imperial family) or a magis- 
trate of the Roman state.!23 Expending either imperial wealth or state funds 
topped up with private aristocratic wealth, he provided as his gift the glad- 
iators, the condemned criminals, and the beasts for the entertainment and 
edification of the crowd. And he was also expected to enhance the audi- 
ence's pleasure by decorating the amphitheater in appropriate splendor and 
by supplying small gifts (munuscula) or tokens to be exchanged later for 
gifts (missilia).!24 In return he was rewarded by often vociferous popular 


demnation to Hard Labour in the Roman Empire," PBSR 52 (1984): 124-47, esp. 134; Cole- 
man, 55-57. 

. 122. Cf. G. Stedman Jones, “Class Expression Versus Social Control? A Critique of Recent 
Trends in the Social History of Leisure," History Workshop 4 (1977): 162-70, at 162-63, for 
artisans in Edwardian Britain being forced to wear a suit and a tie to watch football matches. 
See also S.H. Brandes, Power and Persuasion: Fiestas and Social Control in Rural Mexico 

(Philadelphia, 1988). 

123. See the introductory section. 

124. Nero's munera were particularly noted for their apparatus: see Pliny Nat. 37.11.45; 
Ville, 170. For local munerarii from Italy who are praised in honorific inscriptions for the 
apparatus at their munera, see ILS 5054 (Bay of Naples area), 5058 (Abella), 5060 (Telesia). 
For missilia, see Dio 66.25.5; Suet. Dom. 4.5; Stat. Silv. 1.6.9-27. Cf. Dig. 18.1.8.1 for the 
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gratitude and enhanced social prestige.!?? A reciprocal and powerful social 
bond was thus nurtured. Augustine commented on the almost automatic 
respect (dignitas) that the crowd accorded any such presenter; the social 
bond created compared closest, in his eyes at least, to that between children 
and their parents (Confessions 1.10.16).126 

Thus gladiatorial presentations were important not just as cultural per- 
formances, which helped to define, advertise, and reinforce Roman values, 
but also for the contribution they made toward the active construction of 
Roman society. And they did not just help shape the social structure of 
Rome; for by allowing the repeated reenactment of social dramas, they rein- 
forced some central aspects of Roman social relations. Most of all, the rela- 
tionship between beneficent emperor and grateful subjects was very dra- 


matically nurtured. 
The Amphitheater and Challenges to the Social Order 


Structural analyses of the Roman amphitheater have tended to treat the 
social divisions manifested there as static “images” or “mirrors” of social 
reality. And they can exaggerate the rigidity and fixedness of those social 
divisions. Kolendo, for example, asserts that “the distribution of seats at. . 
Roman spectacles was very strict and offered an image of the social and - 
juridical stratification of Roman society." !?7 I argue that the amphitheater - 
was on all occasions and in many ways an intensely competitive place. The 
gladiatorial combats stirred up fierce, partisan rivalries between the fans of 
one particular star gladiator and those of another.!28 Moreover, certain 


legal issues involved when spectators sold these missilia. For the term munuscula in a theatri- 
cal context, see Sen., Ep. 74.7. B 

125. The central notion of reciprocity is reflected in the term munera (and in Claudius’ 
smaller presentations, which he aptly called sportulae): see n. 1 above. For the centrality of rec- 
iprocity, see Veyne (see n. 8 above). Hopkins (see n. 8 above), 13, talks of gladiatorial munera 
as a "tax on status." They were expensive, but this notion underplays the positive advantages 
to be gained for the elite Roman in sponsoring a show. 

126. For the passage, see B.D. Shaw, “Among the Believers,” EMC, n.s., 3 (1984): 453-79, 
esp. 477. | 

127. Kolendo (see n. 70 above), 301; similarly J. M. André, “Die Zuschauerschaft als sozial- 
politischer Mikrokosmos zur Zeit des Hochprinzipats,” in Theater und Gesellschaft im 
Imperium Romanum, Mainzer Forschungen zu Drama und Theater 4, ed. J. Blánsdorf (Tübin- 
gen, 1990), 164-73, at 166. 

128. Tac. Hist. 3.83.1 evokes this perfectly in a characteristically brief but rich simile with 
which he describes the fighting when the Flavian forces took over the city of Rome in 69: aderat — 
pugnantibus spectator populus utque in ludicro certamine, bos, rursus illos clamore et plausu | 
fovebat. For “star” gladiators, see Ville, 334-39; more briefly, Hopkins (see n. 8 above), 
21-22. 
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spectators, including emperors, habitually favored one type of gladiator 
over another.!2? Gambling intensified the fervor of this partisanship.!?? The 
distribution of tokens for gifts (missilia) stirred up the crowd further.!?! 
And their active, and very vocal, involvement in determining the course of 
executions heightened the excited atmosphere of the amphitheater to a still 
greater degree.!?? In many other cultural contexts the exuberance of crowds 
in festive settings frequently led to the challenging of the social order and 
societal norms and values.!33 I argue that this was the case in the amphithe- 


ater at Rome as well. 
It is a mistake to assume that, after Augustus passed the lex Iulia the- 


atralis, the rigid seating hierarchies and dress code remained in force at the 
Roman theater and amphitheater throughout the principate. We have 
already seen that it may well have taken time for these rules to be obeyed in 
the amphitheater.!34 The Flavian municipal charter from Irni in Baetica cov- 
ers the arrangement of seating at spectacles and reveals that a series of laws, 
 plebiscites, senatus consulta, edicts, and decrees had been passed on the sub- 
ject under no fewer than seven emperors from Augustus to Domitian.? 
. This may suggest that some of these attempts were less than successful. A 
number of poems in Martial's fifth book of epigrams, published around A.D. 
. 90, address the connected issues of seating and appropriate dress at the the- 
. ater. These poems reflect the fact that Domitian as censor, probably in 

88,!37 had to reinstitute the law on seating and reinforce the wearing of cor- 


| 129. Caligula and Titus favored Thracians, Domitian favored myrmillons, and Claudius 
hated retiarii (Suet. Cal. 55.2; Tit. 8.2; Dom. 10.1; Cl. 34.1). See further Ville, 443—45. 

130. Ovid Ars Am. 1.168. For the manner in which betting intensifies the atmosphere of 
. Balinese cockfighting, see C. Geertz, “Deep Play: Notes on the Balinese Cockfight,” in The 
— Interpretation of Cultures (London, 1975), 412-53, esp. 425-32. 

131. See Sen. Ep. 74.7-9, referring specifically to Judi, but applicable also to munera, where 
missilia were also distributed: see Ville, 429—30. 

132. Coleman, 57—59; Wiedemann, 166—69; cf. M. Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The 
Birth of the Prison, trans. A. Sheridan (New York, 1977), 57-63. Potter (see n. 17 above) fails 
to bring this out sufficiently, despite his avowedly Foucaultian perspective. 

133. Bristol (see n. 61 above); Baer (see n. 54 above); N.Z.. Davis, Society and Culture in 
Early Modern France (Stanford, 1975), chap. 4, "The reasons of misrule," and chap. 5, 
“Women on top.” 

134. See above, “Social Hierarchy within the Cavea.” 

135. Lex Irnitana, chap. 81. See J. González, “The lex Irnitana: A New Copy of the Flavian 
Municipal Law,” JRS 76 (1986): 147-243, esp. 174 (text), 194-95 (translation), 226 (com- 
mentary). The emperors concerned were Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, Galba, Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian. Some of these enactments, of course, might not have concerned the city 
of Rome. 

136. Seating: 5.8, 5.23, 5.25, 5.27, 5.35, 5.38, 5.41. Dress: 5.23, 5.26, cf. 3.95, 4.2, 
14.131, 14.137. For the date of publication, see J.P. Sullivan, Martial: The Unexpected Clas- 
sic, A Literary and Historical Study (Cambridge, 1991), 35. 

137. For the probable date, see Demougin (n. 72 above), 818. 
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rect dress: They illustrate the publicity that Domitian gave these reforms 
and underline the point that the rules had frequently been broken in the 
recent past. Moreover, as Rawson has observed, at certain performances in 
the theater and amphitheater during the early principate the audience did 
not sit in hierarchically arranged seating at all.138 This may have given peo- 
ple a welcome, if occasional, taste of their former libertas. But more impor- 
tantly, it may also have led people to challenge the social hierarchies that 
took on tangible form at public spectacles. When segregrated seating for 
equestrians at the theater was first introduced by the lex Roscia of 67 B.C., 
there was significant opposition from the plebs. In 63 B.C. they hissed vio- 
lently when Roscius appeared in the theater. This was matched by equally 
vocal support for Roscius from the equites. According to Plutarch, *the two 
parties turned on each other, shouting out insults; the whole theater was in 
a state of confusion" (Plut. Cic. 13).!?? Is it, therefore, likely that all sectors 
of Roman society at all times accepted stratified seating in the amphitheater, 
where traditionally social distinctions had been less marked than in the the- 
ater? 

Furthermore, the sharp horizontal stratifications of the amphitheater 
could on occasion be elided by further distinctions within the cavea. For cer- 
tain sections of the audience were bound together by ties that transcended 
social class. These divisions within each social order had the potential to 
heighten tensions considerably within the audience. First, people who came 
from outside Rome to watch gladiatorial presentations sometimes sat as 
groups in segregated blocks of seats.!*? We have already noted that seats 
were reserved for “people from Gades" in the Flavian amphitheater.!*! The 
serious riot that broke out in the amphitheater at Pompeii in A.D. 59 was 
caused at least in part by the intense local rivalry between Pompeians and 
the inhabitants of neighboring Nuceria. It was triggered, we are informed, 
by an exchange of verbal abuse between the two groups (Tac. Ann. 14.17). 
This would suggest that the Nucerine fans were sitting as an identifiable 
group within the cavea. As for the city of Rome under Nero, Dio, in a highly 


138. Rawson, 108, on Tac. Ann. 3.31; Rawson, 113, n. 177, on Jos. AJ 19.86 (ludi Pala- 
tini, from which the plebs appear to have been excluded). 

139. For Cicero's role in assuaging their anger, see Pliny, Nat. 7.30.117. One might com- 
pare the hostile reactions of the lower classes when seating by class was introduced to the the- 
aters of London in the early nineteenth century. After initial protest, it eventually led to the cre- 
ation of distinctly lower-class entertainments, such as the music hall: see Baer (see n. 54 above), 
175-76. 

140. For the cosmopolitan nature of the crowd, see the section "Social Hierarchy within the 
Cavea." 

141. See n. 52 above. 
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rhetorical passage (61.17.5), envisages the reactions of various spectators 
from overseas to Roman aristocrats performing as actors, gladiators, beast 
fighters, or charioteers. Macedonians, Greeks, Sicilians, Epirots, Asiatics, 
Iberians, and Carthaginians are all made to comment on the disgraceful 
deeds of the descendants of the Roman generals who had conquered their 
respective regions. Whether this incident occurred exactly as presented is 
unlikely but does not matter in this context; what is important is that Dio 
thought it appropriate to have these ethnic groups distinctly identifiable 
within the audience. 

Second, it is possible that urban associations (collegia) sat together at the 
theater and amphitheater. Outside the city of Rome there is plenty of evi- 
dence for this. Inscriptions on seats at the amphitheater at Nemausus 
(Nimes) attest that various, presumably rival, associations of shippers (nau- 
tae and navicularii) had reserved places, as did the meat sellers (zzacellarii) 
in the amphitheater at Lugdunum (Lyon) and the diff[usores] (probably oil 
merchants) in the amphitheater at Arelate (Arles).!*? And it is not surprising 
to find that after the riot in the amphitheater at Pompeii the Roman senate 
disbanded those collegia that had been illegally founded there (Tac. Ann. 
14.17). They had possibly played a fomenting role in the disturbances. At 
the very least they were seen as a major potential source of disorder and 
were the obvious scapegoat. For the city of Rome there is no direct evi- 
dence.!9? But if the urban collegia did sit together, they would also have 
undercut the cohesion of each social stratum in the audience. 

Most of all, vertical links of patronage also cut across the horizontal bar- 
riers of social stratification. Cicero alludes to the fact that, in his day, elite 
Romans could find seats for some of their clients at munera held in the 
forum (Mur. 72; Att. 2.1.5).144 To what extent this was possible under the 
principate remains unknown. But, as we have seen, the Arval Brethren in 80 
were allocated seats in three separate sections of the Flavian amphitheater 
for them to distribute among cult attendants, family, and friends. Approxi- 
mately 130 Roman feet were allocated in total (= 37.39 m), sufficient for 
about 94 people at 0.40 meters per person.!*? And a surviving seat inscrip- 


142. CIL XII 3316 (= ILS 5656 (Nemausus]); A. Audin and J. Guey, Bulletin de la société 
nationale des antiquaires de France, 1976, 201-2, no. 1 (Lugdunum); CIL XII 714, 1 (Arelate). 
For these and other similar inscriptions, see Kolendo (see n. 70 above), 310-11; Roueché (see 
n. 117 above), 124-27. 

143. For discussion, see Rawson, 101-2. 

144. For further discussion, see Rawson, 97. 

145. For the figure of 0.40 m per person, see Golvin, 352-53; cf. F. Coarelli, Guida arcbe- 
 ologica di Roma (Verona, 1974), 171, who claims 0.44 m per person (hence sufficient space for 

eighty-five people); and Bollinger, 22-23, who claims 0.50 m per person (hence sufficient space 
for seventy people). See also Hülsen (see n. 93 above). 
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tion from the same amphitheater reserved space client(ibus).1*6 The exact 
significance of this term is much disputed and probably irrecoverable, but its 
very use suggests that some of the seating arrangements were at least still 
conceptualized in patronal terms. 

Patronal ties and affiliations to special interest groups can only have 
added to the divisiveness of the cavea. To put this into more dramatic terms, 
sections of the crowd sitting alongside one another did not necessarily all 
cheer in the same direction. A large group of the plebs might support the 
emperor vociferously, while other sections felt obliged to support their sen- 
atorial or equestrian patrons, perhaps on occasion in opposition to the 
emperor. Rhythmic chanting and acclamations were an integral part of the 
social drama of the amphitheater. They often boosted the emperor’s majesty 
and authority and, hence, reaffirmed the status quo.!*’ But they also had the 
potential to disrupt the social order. For although acclamations often arose 


from the entire crowd, they could also emanate from particular sections of 
it.148 

But of all the spectators, it was the emperor who had the greatest scope 
for affecting the social drama that unfolded. The complex seating arrange- 
ments that Augustus devised for the theater and (possibly) the amphitheater 
were in part designed to counter the disregard for social rank that had 
become normal at spectacles during the years of civil war.!4? But they also 


146. CIL VI 32098 f (= ILS 5654 £), on which see Bollinger, 20; Rawson, 96. 

147. Augustus was acclaimed pater patriae by the plebs as he entered a spectacle at Rome 
+ (Suet. Aug. 58.1); Caligula was hailed “Young Augustus" ... at spectacles (Dio 59.13.6); for 
acclamations of Claudius when he presided at spectacula in place of Caligula, see Suet. Cl. 7. 
For acclamations of Domitian in the amphitheater, see Suet. Dom. 13.1; Mart. Spect. 3. On 
acclamations, see further Bollinger, 33-38; A. Alfóldi, “Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen 
Zeremoniells," RómMitt 49 (1934): 1-118 (= Die monarchische Repräsentation im römischen 
Kaiserreiche (Darmstadt, 1970]), esp. 79-88; C. Roueché, “Acclamations in the later Roman 
Empire," JRS 74 (1984): 181-99, esp. 181-88; and David Potter's essay in this volume. 

148. For the equestrian order honoring Claudius at spectacula under Tiberius by rising and 
taking off their cloaks, see Suet. Cl. 6.1. And in the new senatus consultum on the suicide of 
Cn. Piso of A.D. 20, the equestrian order is praised (lines 151-54) for having “declared with 
repeated acclamations the feelings in its heart and its grief for the wrongs suffered by our prin- 
ceps [i.e., Tiberius] and his son [Drusus]," and the plebs is commended (lines 155—58) for hav- 
ing “agreed with the sentiments of the equestrian order and demonstrated its piety toward our 
princeps and the memory of his son (Germanicus]." The full text will be published by A. Cabal- 
los, W. Eck, and F. Fernández; in the meantime, see W. Eck, “Das s.c. de Cn. Pisone patre und 
seine Publikation in der Baetica," Cahiers du Centre G. Glotz 4 (1993): 189-208, esp. 201. 

149. Suet. Aug. 44.1: spectandi confusissimum ac solutissimum morem correxit ordinav- 
itque; cf. Hor. Epod. 4.15-16, with the comments of Bollinger, 4—5. For men of low rank (espe- 
cially ex-slaves) disregarding, and hence mocking, the traditional boundaries of social rank 
during the civil war, see M. Reinhold, “Usurpation of Status and Status Symbols in the Roman 
Empire," Historia 20 (1971): 275-302, esp. 278-81. For Augustus' particular concern to 
thwart upwardly mobile freedmen by means of his seating regulations, see Schnurr (see n. 77 
above), 157—60. 
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allowed him to advertise in a highly visible fashion several key aspects of his 
social reforms. Married men among the plebs were assigned special rows, 
while the privileges granted those who had fathered three children (the ius 
trium liberorum) by the lex Papia Poppaea of A.D. 9 included prominent 
seats at the theater. Most importantly here, the emperor could bestow the 
ius trium liberorum even on those who remained childless. The unmarried, 
however, were excluded altogether from at least some public festivals.!^? 
Augustus thus used public spectacles to emphasize the importance of mar- 
riage and the production of children, by rewarding with prominent seats 
those who complied with his new social regulations.!>! Conversely, Caligula 
allegedly caused great tension between the equites and the plebs at some ludi 
scaenici, by allowing the latter to occupy the equestrian seats (Suet. Cal. 
26.4). In so doing, he was considerably undermining the social prestige of 
the equestrian order. In short, the emperor could use the theater and 
amphitheater to construct, or reconstruct, Roman society as he saw fit. 
Furthermore, the emperor's personal performance at munera set the tone 
for the kind of social order that was constructed. He needed to strike just 
the right balance in sharing the pleasures of the amphitheater with his sub- 
jects. He had to display sufficient comitas, while maintaining his social dig- 
nitas.1?? If he erred by showing too plebeian an enthusiasm for the specta- 
cles or by maintaining too aristocratic a disdain, he could upset the 
traditional social balance in a potentially dangerous manner. On most occa- 
sions the emperor chose to reinforce the traditional norms of Roman soci- 
ety. By showing deference to the senators and equestrians, he could enhance 
the dignity of those social orders. Caligula allowed Roman magistrates and 
his friends to preside even at presentations that he himself had funded (Suet. 
Cal. 18.1). By attending games put on by senatorial munerarii, and by rising 
with the rest of the crowd to applaud and acclaim them, such emperors as 
Claudius, Domitian, and Hadrian did them considerable personal honor 
(Suet. CI. 12.2; Dio 60.23.4; Suet. Dom. 4.2; Dio 69.7.4). But, more impor- 
tantly, these emperors were also reinforcing, in front of a complete cross 


150. For married men, see Suet. Aug. 44.2; Mart. 5.41.8. For the ius trium liberorum and 
its consequences for theater seating, see Mart. 3.95.5-10; cf. Mart. 2.91.6; 2.92; Bollinger, 13. 
It is also possible that Augustus segregrated matrons: see Rawson, 89-90. For (temporary) 
removals of the ban on the unmarried, see CIL VI 32323, lines 50—57 (for the Ludi Saeculares 
of 17 B.C.); Dio 54.30.5 (spectacles to mark Augustus’ birthday in 12 B.c.). 

151. See (most recently) S. Treggiari, Roman Marriage: Iusti Coniuges From the Time of 
Cicero to the Time of Ulpian (Oxford, 1991), 60—66. 

152. Suet. Tit. 8.2 is a key text: quin et studium armaturae Thraecum prae se ferens saepe 
cum bopulo et voce et gestu ut fautor cavillatus est, verum maiestate salva nec minus aequitate. 
For Claudius freely mingling with the crowd at a spectacle, see Dio 60.13.5. In general, see A. 
Wallace-Hadrill, “Civilis Princeps: Between Citizen and King," JRS 72 (1982): 32—48, esp. 42. 
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section of Roman society, the traditional priority and dignity of the senato- 
rial order. 

Emperors could also show deference by refusing privileges bestowed on 
them. They were entitled by senatorial grant to wear triumphal dress at pub- 
lic spectacles, as we have already noted;!?? and they often did. However, a 
deferential emperor might prefer to wear a toga praetexta, as Claudius did 
during most of the festival marking the rededication of the Theater of Pom- 
pey in 41; he wore triumphal dress only during the sacrifice (Dio 60.6.9). 
And Trajan was praised for having forsaken the covered enclosure (cubicu- 
lum) that Domitian had favored at the circus to sit openly among the crowd 
(presumably, that is, with the senators).!54 Conversely Nero, as we have 
seen, was implicitly criticized by Suetonius for reclining on the podium 
within a covered cubiculum during gladiatorial munera (Suet. Nero 12.2). 
Despite their rhetorical flourish, these passages provide excellent insight 
into how senators and equestrians, such as Pliny and Suetonius, placed 
much emphasis on the emperor's conduct at public spectacles, not least on 
his choice of seating.!?? It contributed significantly toward the construction 
of the social order. 

Sometimes emperors had to resort to more negative tactics to uphold the. 
social order. Augustus, it is reported, publicly reprimanded a member of the 
equestrian order for drinking in his seat at a public spectacle (Quint. Inst. 
6.3.63). This was conduct unbecoming of someone of such high rank.!*¢ 
More significantly, a number of emperors tried (mostly in vain) to prevent 
members of the senatorial and equestrian orders from demeaning them- 
selves by appearing for pay as gladiators and beast hunters in the arena, an 
issue to which we shall return.'?? 


153. See *Social Hierarchy within the Cavea." 

154. Pliny Pan. 51.4—5: dabitur non cubiculum principis sed ipsum principis cernere in pub- 
lico, in populo sedentem. See further Bollinger, 67, 76. 

155. For implicit praise of Claudius for having sat among the ordinary senators at meetings 
of the senate rather than on the dais with the presiding magistrates, see Dio 60.6.1 and 60.16.3. 

156. It was similarly considered a mark of the emperor Commodus’ impudentia that at the 
theater and amphitheater he would not only wear women's clothing but even drink openly in 
public (SHA Comm. 13.4). 

157. Dio 43.23.5 (senators banned by Caesar in 46 B.cC.), 48.43.3 (senatus consultum of 38 
B.C. banned senators), 54.2.5 (Augustus in 22 B.C., extended ban to equestrian grandsons of 
senators), $6.25.7-8 (Augustus in A.D. 11 lifted bans on equites), AE, 1978, 145 (senatus con- 
sultum of A.D. 11 banned women under 20 and men under 25, and a senatus consultum of A.D. 
19 banned senators and equestrians and their male and female descendants to the third gener- 
ation); Dio 59.10.2 (Caligula in A.D. 38 put equestrians to death for having fought as gladia- 
tors); Tac. Hist. 2.62; Dio 65.7.1 (Vitellius in A.D. 69 banned senators and equestrians). On 
these regulations, see B. Levick, “The Senatus Consultum From Larinum," JRS 73 (1983): 
97-115, esp. 105ff.; Baltrusch (see n. 28 above), 145-53; W.D. Lebek, *Standeswürde und 
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However, the emperor could just as easily breach the normative hierar- 
chies of the amphitheater. He could invite whomsoever he desired, of what- 
ever social rank, to sit with him in the imperial enclosure. Custom was the 
only restraining factor. One can only imagine the effect if Caligula had 
invited the tragic actor Apelles or the pantomime Mnester, his renowned 
friends, to sit alongside him.!59 More officially, the emperor could sponsor 
a law or plebiscite awarding prominent front seats in the amphitheater as a 
special honor. As we have seen, seating space in the first sector of the Fla- 
vian amphitheater was explictly reserved “for those who had been granted 
the right to sit here in the theater by law or plebiscite” (see fig. 20).!5? And 
prominent seats, as we have already noted, were an important consequence 
of the emperor's bestowal of the ius trium liberorum. If lower-class Romans 
were elevated in any of these ways, this must have led to tension—especially 
among the elite—given the high visibility of the cavea. 

Moreover, the emperor could grant special honors of various degrees 
(ornamenta triumpbalia, consularia, praetoria, aedilicia, and quaestoria) 
that enhanced the social rank and status of the individual honored.!9? In 
many cases these were used to boost the prestige of already high-ranking 
senators, as when Claudius allegedly rewarded all the senators who had 
taken part in his British campaigns with ornamenta triumphalia.'©! In such 
cases they served to reinforce the traditional social order. But at other times, 
the emperor awarded them to people of lower rank than was strictly appro- 


Berufsverbot unter Tiberius: Das SC der Tabula Larinas,” ZPE 81 (1990): 37-96, esp. 50-58. 
See further notes 168, 173. 

158. Dio 59.5.2, criticizing Caligula for always having kept Apelles at his side in public; for 
Mnester, see Suet. Cal. 36.1; cf. Dio 63.20.3, where Nero is implicitly criticized for having the 
lyre-player Diodorus in his triumphal chariot as he entered Rome in 68 after his victories at the 
Panhellenic festivals. For the high visibility of those sitting alongside the emperor at a munus 
gladiatorium, see Dio 68.3.2; for visibility at a “public spectacle,” Suet. Aug. 34.2. 

159. CIL VI 32098 a (= ILS 5654 a): [qu]ib(us) in tbeatr(o) lege pl. [scito sedere l]icet 
p(edes) XII[I] or XII[II]; cf. Rawson, 86, arguing that it attests space granted under the Jex 
Iulia theatralis. This honor could also be granted in the colonies and municipia of Italy and the 
provinces by decree of the decurions: see AE, 1927, 158 (Cumae); AE, 1989, 166 (area of 
Capua); CIL X 7295 (= ILS 5055 = Ep. Anf 3: no. 53 [Palermo]). Provision was also made for 
this in the charters of the Baetican towns of Urso (CIL II 5439 (= FIRA? I, no. 21, chaps. 
125-26, pp. 192-94]) and [rni (JRS 76 (1986]: 153-81, chap. 81). 

160. For a clear statement of the potential of these awards to transform social status, and 
for an illustration of the elite's suspicion of them, see Suet. Cl. 24.1, 24.3. They required the 
approval of the senate, but no cases are reported where a request was refused: see Pliny Ep. 8.6; 
R.J.A. Talbert, The Senate of Imperial Rome (Princeton, 1984), 362-63. 

161. Dio 60.20.4 (implying that they were usually awarded only to those of consular rank), 
60.23.2; Suet. CI. 17.3; CIL III 7247 (= ILS 970). For a full list for the Julio-Claudian period, 
see A.E. Gordon, Quintus Veranius, Consul A.D. 49 (Berkeley, 1952), appendix 2. 
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priate. In so doing, he transformed at a stroke their social status. Claudius 
did so when he honored the equestrian procurator P. Graecinius Laco with 
ornamenta consularia, and he did so still more flagrantly when he honored 
the imperial freedman M. Antonius Pallas with ornamenta praetoria.!€? 
Pliny's long tirade (Ep. 8.6) against the latter award some fifty years after 
the event illustrates what a travesty of the traditional social order Claudius? 
act represented—at least in senatorial eyes. The importance in this context 
is that these honors brought with them the right to sit in the senatorial seats 
at public spectacles and to wear the dress appropriate to the rank awarded. 
Thus, an imperial freedman, such as Pallas, could sit in the senatorial seats, 
wearing a tunic marked with the broad stripe of senatorial rank and the pur- 
ple-bordered toga usually reserved for current and former curule magis- 
trates. Other, often radical transformations in social status brought with 
them the right to occupy a higher-grade seat at public spectacles but were 
less controversial. For example, by a long-established precedent, at least in- 
certain legal cases, a successful prosecutor, if of lower rank than the defen- 
dant, took over the social rank of the condemned. An important conse- 
quence was that at public spectacles he was entitled to occupy a seat appro- 
priate to his new rank.!9? Such spectacles, therefore, did not simply reflect 
these social transformations; they provided occasions for the active recon- 
stitution of Roman society. 

The emperor could also use gladiatorial presentations to downgrade 
members of the elite. Bad emperors are frequently censured for having 
forced members of the senatorial and equestrian orders to fight wild beasts 
in the arena, to perform as gladiators, or to carry out menial tasks in the 
arena (Dio 59.10.4; Suet. Nero 12.1; Dio 61.17.3).164 It is difficult to assess 


162. Laco: Dio 60.23.2, confirmed by CIL V 3340 (= ILS 1336). Pallas: Tac. Ann. 12.53; 
Pliny Ep. 8.6. Nero allegedly bestowed ornamenta triumpbalia on men of quaestorian and even 
equestrian rank (Suet. Nero 15.2). 

163. Tac. Ann. 16.12: a freedman is allowed after the successful prosecution of an eques- 
trian to occupy a place in the theater inter viatores tribunicios (i.e., in the seats reserved for 
apparitores [attendants on magistrates] immediately behind the fourteen rows of the equites). 
See Rawson, 99—100. For the principle, note lines 76-77 of the lex Repetundarum—probably 
of C. Gracchus, passed in 123 or, better, 122 B.c.—(CIL P 583 [= FIRA? I, no. 10)—where a 
successful prosecutor under this law, if he is not a Roman citizen, is rewarded with Roman cit- 
izenship and is to be registered in the same voting tribe as the man condemned. See further H.E. 
Russell, Advancement in Rank Under the Roman Republic as a Reward for tbe Soldier and 
Public Prosecutor (Ph.D. diss., Bryn Mawr College, 1950); cf. M. Alexander, “Praemia in the 
Quaestiones of the Late Republic," CP 80 (1985): 20-32. 

164. These unwilling performers should be distinguished from those members of the elite 
who voluntarily entered the arena. For the latter, see Dio 43.23.5 and Suet. Jul. 39.1; Dio 
48.43.2, 57.14.3, 59.8.3, 61.17.3; Tac. Ann. 15.32; Juv. Sat. 2.143—48, 8.199-210. 
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how far to believe our pro-senatorial sources here. Such an accusation might 
be nothing more than a rhetorical topos of how a bad emperor behaves, and 
thus it may have little value as evidence for precise historical events. But 
even if the particular incidents were invented (or exaggerated), writers of 
senatorial or equestrian rank saw gladiatorial presentations as ideal oppor- 
tunities for them to raise the issue of an emperor’s disregard for, or rein- 
forcement of, Roman social norms. Most socially degrading of all were 
those occasions on which the emperor condemned a senator or equestrian to 
death in the arena, as, for example, Caligula is alleged to have done on a 
number of occasions (Suet. Cal. 27.3, 27.4; Dio 59.10.4). This contravened 
the legal rule whereby the elite were spared such degrading punishments.!6 
But the emperor had the power to make a mockery of the social distinctions 
that were in theory part of the penal system, and the arena was the most 
dramatic setting in which he could display this power.!66 Gladiatorial pre- 
sentations, therefore, emphasized in highly visual terms the power of the 
emperor to reconstruct Roman social hierarchies as he desired. 

However, it was not just the emperor who could use the amphitheater to 
shape Roman society. Those members of the senatorial and equestrian 
orders who voluntarily entered the arena to fight for pay eroded the tradi- 
tional social order. For they were breaking the basic structural and social 
distinction between arena and cavea that was crucial in defining Roman 
society.!67 [t is important to distinguish between two quite separate cate- 
gories of elite gladiators: those who performed in the arena to display their 
martial prowess without receiving pay and those who committed themselves 
to a gladiatorial career by binding themselves to a lanista (gladiatorial man- 
ager) under oath (auctoramentum).'® The distinction is perfectly illustrated 


165. See n. 121 above. 

166. A similar disregard for social rank could also be shown by local magistrates at local 
munera. For a quattuorvir at Gades (Cadiz, Spain) throwing local Roman citizens to the wild 
beasts at a munus there, see Cic. Fam. 10.32.3 (= no. 415 Shackleton-Bailey), a letter from C. 
Asinius Pollio, dated 8 June 43 B.C. 

167. See the section “Arena and Cavea." 

` 168. For those who fought virtutis ostendendae causa sine mercede, see Dig. 3.1.1.6; cf. 
Dig. 3.2.2.5, for those qui quaestus causa in certamina descendunt. For the distinction, see 
Lebek (n. 157 above), 43-58, esp. 48-51, demonstrating that legal discussion of the distinction 
dated back at least to the reign of Tiberius. It must go back earlier still, to the period when Livy 
was writing under Augustus, since the legal distinction underpins Livy's account (28.21) of the 
munus gladiatorium held by Scipio Africanus in Spain in 206 B.C. to commemorate the death 
of his father and uncle. Livy comments that Scipio did not use the kind of fighters that are 
. usually bought from lanistae (slaves straight from the auctioneer’s stand or freeborn men 
. who are quite willing to sell their blood), but rather men who had agreed to fight voluntarily 
and without pay. Some had been sent by their tribal leaders to provide a public display of 
the virtus of their tribe (ad specimen insitae genti virtutis ostendendum). For auctorati, see C. 
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by the case of the Pompeian soldier captured by L. Cornelius Balbus (the 
younger) and held prisoner at Gades in 43 B.c. Balbus forced him to join a 
gladiatorial troupe. The soldier fought twice in the arena, but refused to 
accept pay or bind himself with an oath to a gladiatorial trainer (Cic. Fam. 
10.32 = SB 415). The first category did not receive pay or prizes and so did 
not suffer infamia.15? If they performed well, they could enhance their social. 
prestige. In many ways, they were continuing a very old Roman tradition. 
For young members of the elite had on a number of occasions fought in sin- 
gle combat on the battlefield against a member of the enemy force to decide 
the issue of a battle. The last recorded case occurred as late as the Munda 
campaign of 45 n.c.!7? And in the imperial period, they received gladiator- 
ial training and fought gladiatorial combats in the formal associations of | 
iuvenes that flourished in Rome, Italy, and the provinces.!"! All this was 
quite different from those senators and equestrians who bound themselves 
to a lanista. They received pay, prize money, and fame, but in the process 
they suffered infamia. It is this type of elite gladiator that emperors and the 
senate repeatedly tried, often unsuccessfully, to eradicate.!7? And the pro- | 
fessed reason for their hostility was the deep social shame that those per- 
formers brought on the traditional elite. According to the wording of a sen- © 
atus consultum of A.D. 19 on the subject, the actions of these elite gladiators - 
threatened the dignitas of the social order to which they belonged. Further- 
more, by fraudulently circumventing the terms of a senatus consultum of 
A.D. 11 on the same topic, such gladiators were undermining the majesty of 
the senate and parrying its authority.!? 


Sanfilippo, “Gli ‘auctorati,’” Studi in onore di Arnaldo Biscardi (Milan, 1982), 181-92; A. 
Guarino, “I gladiatores e l'a«ctoramentum," Labeo 29 (1983): 7-24. 

169. Dig. 3.1.1.6. We should include in this category those members of the Praetorian 
Guard and the emperor's private bodyguard, who performed in the arena as venatores under 
Claudius and Nero, respectively: see Suet. Cl. 21.3; Dio 61.9.1. 

170. S.P. Oakley, “Single Combat in the Roman Republic," CQ 35 (1985): 392-410. 

171. P. Ginestet, Les organisations de la jeunesse dans l'Occident romain, Collection Lato- 
mus 213 (Brussels, 1991), 155—58. 

172. The senatus consulta of A.D. 11 and 19, preserved on the bronze plaque from Larinum 
(AE, 1978, 145, with the revised text of Lebek [see n. 157 above], 60—61) sought to prevent 
members of senatorial and equestrian families from binding themselves under oath to a lanista 
(lines 9, 14, 18) and from performing subordinate services in the arena (line 10). Neither sena- 
tus consultum outlawed those members of the elite who performed in the arena virtutis causa. 

173. AE, 1978, 145, improved by Lebek (see n. 157 above), 60-61, line 5: qui contra dig- 
nitatem ordinis sui in scaenam ludumv[e se darent]; line 6: adhibita fraude qua maiestatem 
senat[us minuerent]; line 12: eludendae auctoritatis eius ordinis gratia. The use of the verb 
eludere here is particularly apt, since it was a gladiatorial technical term meaning to parry an 
opponent’s blow (Cic. Opt. Gen. 6.17; Mart. 14.202). It was also used to mean “to finish a 
gladiatorial combat" (Don. ad Ter. Eun. 1.1.10). 
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But one did not have to perform in the arena to challenge the existing 
social order. One could also do this from the safety of the cavea. Upwardly 
mobile Romans (often successful freedmen) attempted to enhance their 
social status by occupying seats in the theater to which they were not enti- 
tled. Eight poems in book 5 of Martial's epigrams focus on people who tried 
to pass themselves off as equestrians in this manner, only to be expelled 
from the equestrian seats by a vigilant imperial attendant (5.8, 14, 23, 25, 
27, 35, 38, 41).!7* Some of these impostors, it seems, had reached the req- 
uisite census rating of 400,000 sesterces but still lacked the equestris digni- 
tas (5.35). Others, we are told, tried to claim equestrian status by wearing 
brightly colored and expensive clothes (5.8, 23, 35). 

It was not just the emperor, through the agency of an imperial attendant, 
who attempted to control this transgression of social boundaries; the plebs 
were also active. At a theatrical show under Augustus, the crowd chanted 
their disapproval of Sarmentus, a freedman of Augustus’ friend Maecenas, 
who had risen to equestrian rank and hence was sitting in the equestrian 
seats.!75 They were trying very actively to reverse this social promotion. 
Conversely they could also attempt to restore the social rank of someone 
who had been demoted. After he had been expelled from the senate in 184 
B.C. by the censor Cato, the ex-consul L. Quinctius Flamininus very notice- 
ably sat as far away as possible from the senatorial seats at the next specta- 
cle put on at the theater. The people took pity on him and clamored until he 
restored his dignity by taking up his seat among those of consular rank 
(Plut. Cat. Mai. 17; Plut. Flamin. 19.4; Val. Max. 4.5.1). And under Domi- 
tian a crowd at the Ludi Capitolini vociferously demanded that the emperor 
recall a senator whom he had sent into exile, although their appeals on that 
occasion were not successful (Suet. Dom. 13.1). It must be admitted that all 
the surviving evidence about usurpation of seats comes from the theater, 
rather than the amphitheater. But since, as we have seen, seating at the 
amphitheater came increasingly to be assimilated to that of the theater, it 
seems likely that usurpation of seats occurred there as well. Even the plebs 


174. Mart. 5.38 playfully suggests that a pair of brothers whose joint property added up to 
the equestrian census might occupy one equestrian place in turn. Conversely, 5.27 concerns 
someone of equestrian rank by birth, but whose low census rating now disqualified him from 
the order. By contrast, Augustus had allowed equestrians who had lost property in the civil 
wars to retain their equestrian seats even if they did not possess the requisite census rating 
(Suet. Aug. 40.1). On usurpation of status, in general, see Reinhold (see n. 149 above). 

175. Schol. on Juv., Sat. 5.3, on which see Reinhold (n. 149 above), 281; Wiedemann, 
175; cf. Hor. Epod. 4.15—-16, snarling at an ex-slave who now sat in the equestrian seats at the 
theater. 
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Romana, therefore, had the potential to make an active contribution toward 
the definition of the Roman social order. 

It might be argued that such modifications to the social order were not 
that important in the long term, since they were achieved in the liminal 
atmosphere of a festive occasion. Performances at the amphitheater always 
took place in a festive, almost carnival setting. This would have been espe- 
cially true of those munera staged as part of triumphal celebrations and of 
the annual munus sponsored by state magistrates after it had been trans- 
ferred to the month of December, possibly under Caligula.!76 From then on 
these munera immediately preceded the Saturnalia, a festival marked by a 
whole range of transgressions of normal social boundaries.!”” Those in 
authority could allow certain challenges to the social order in the festive, 
“Saturnalian” setting, but after a brief interlude of exhilarating license, the 
rigid traditional social hierarchies were quickly reimposed. 

There are several difficulties with this view of the social function of festi- 
vals, as historians and anthropologists working on other cultural contexts 
have recently stressed.!”® Most importantly, it requires us to assume that 
everything that had taken place at the festival was forgotten as soon as the 
event was over. That presupposes that the central authority was so strong 
that it could reimpose the traditional social order without challenge. But 
although the emperor, as we have seen, played an important role in deter- 
mining the shape of Roman society, his position and authority could only be 
sustained with the consensus of other social groups. Alternatively, this view 
presupposes that the social tensions laid bare during the festival had been 
neatly resolved by the end of the performance. But we hear of occasions 
when the emperor left the amphitheater exasperated at the crowd: for exam- 


176. For the carnival atmosphere of a triumph, see Suet. Jul. 49.4; H.S. Versnel, Trium- 
phus: An Inquiry Into the Origin, Development, and Meaning of the Roman Triumph (Leiden, 
1970), 70, 95. The annual praetors’ munus under Augustus may have taken place in March 
(Ville, 102, 119, 168). The quaestors took over responsibility for this munus in A.D. 47 (Tac. 
Ann, 11.22; Ville, 165-66). Their munus certainly took place in December under Domitian 
(Stat. Silv. 1.6; Mart. 7.37; cf. Mart. 4.2). For the hypothesis that the change from March to 
December occurred under Caligula, see Ville, 167-68. A calendar of A.D. 354 shows that in this 
period munera were held in Rome on 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 19, 20, 21, 23, and 24 December (Inscr. It. 
13.2, no. 42, pp. 260—61). 

177. In the early empire the Saturnalia ran from 17 to 20 December. Caligula extended it 
to five days (Dio 59.6.4), but he later abolished the fifth day, which was in turn restored by 
Claudius (Dio 60.25.8). On the festival, see now H.S. Versnel, Transition and Reversal in Myth 
and Ritual: Inconsistencies in Greek and Roman Religion (Leiden, 1993) 2:136-227, esp. 
150-63, “Saturnian Myth and Ritual: The Carnivalesque Signs of the Reversed Order." 

178. V.W. Turner, Dramas, Fields, and Metaphors: Symbolic Action in Human Society 
(Cornell, 1974), esp. 13-17; Turner, From Ritual to Theatre: Tbe Human Seriousness of Play 
(New York, 1982), 28-29; Bristol (n. 61 above), 26-38. 
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ple, Caligula once did so because he was incensed at the crowd’s excessively 
fervent applause for an essedarius who had manumitted a slave after a vic- 
tory (Suet. Cal. 35.3). Although the sources do not record any sequel to the 
event, I suggest that this was not simply the end of the matter. Rather, at his 
next encounter with the people, the emperor needed to reestablish his rela- 
tionship with them. Similarly, if an ambitious Roman had occupied a seat to 
which he was not entitled and had not been challenged about it, one 
assumes that he would have sat there again at the next public spectacle. It is 
unlikely that he would have willingly surrendered the social advantage 
gained and returned to his former social position. So challenges to the social 
order that originated inside the amphitheater did, I argue, have the strength 
to transcend the festive bounds and to structure social relationships in the 
nonfestive world outside the arena. At the very least they raised conscious- 
ness about, and suggested possible models for, social change.'”? 


Conclusion 


Gladiatorial presentations were potent cultural performances in which the 
Romans celebrated some of their most important values and achievements: 
the centrality of military activity, the importance of virtus, the extent of 
Roman imperial power, and the rule of law and order. But they were also 
important occasions for the shaping of Roman social relations. In bringing 
together many disparate groups, they fostered social cohesion. And on 
many occasions the sheer splendor of the occasion and the festive ambience 
in which it was played out ensured that the crowd united to celebrate the 
simple fact of being part of Roman society. But the presentations also 
helped to give tangible form to social hierarchies and norms. Of particular 
significance was the manner in which they focused attention on the contin- 
ued centrality of patronage. The emperor or the Roman state through its 
magistrates presented these spectacles as gifts (munera) to the rest of Roman 
society. And, as Augustine commented, the people responded like children 
to a generous father by joyously accepting these gifts and at the same time 
enhancing the dignitas of their paternal patron. 

But the presentations put on in the amphitheater did not just passively 
reflect Roman cultural values and social norms in a merely symbolic fash- 
ion. Rather, each performance provided a dynamic opportunity for the 
active construction of Roman culture and society. Augustus for one realized 


= 179. For festive transgressions not just as safety valves, but as models for social change in a 
later context, see Davis (see n. 133 above), 122-23, 131, 151. 
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this when he moved to restrict members of the Roman aristocracy from 
putting on munera in the city of Rome. In the highly charged and tense 
atmosphere, social distinctions were sometimes challenged and occasionally 
modified, though the dialogue fostered by these events resulted more often 
in the reaffirmation of the social status quo. Furthermore, gladiatorial pre- 
sentations stood out from other public spectacles by their very exceptional- 
ity. They were less frequent than the regular theatrical entertainments and 
chariot races but often more spectacular. And the range of spectacles put on 
in the amphitheater was more deeply imbued with Roman cultural meaning 
than anything seen in the theater or at the circus. They were keenly antici- 
pated and vividly recalled. And the very act of recalling and retelling a mem- 
orable event was an essential means of constructing social and cultural iden- 
tities.!8° As a result, they were particularly efficacious for establishing and 
reinforcing Roman cultural values and social norms. 

During the republic, a series of regular civic institutions had been crucial 
in defining and ordering Roman society. Every time a Roman citizen served 
in the army or participated in the political process (most notably by voting 
in the annual elections), his position in the social hierarchy was immediately 
and visibly defined and advertised. As Nicolet has demonstrated, the ritual 
of the census underpinned it all, reordering Roman society every five years 
in a symbolic, yet a very real, manner.!?! Under the principate these three 
institutions had lost most of their potency for defining Roman society. The 
vastly increased size and geographical spread of the citizen body made the 
requirement to come to Rome for censuses and military levies no longer 
practical. The basis of army recruitment had shifted from the regular enlist- 
ment of citizens for individual campaigns to the enrollment of citizens as 
professional soldiers required to serve for twenty-five years. And the drasti- 
cally reduced role of the voting assemblies made attendance less urgent for 
the many citizens who did not reside in Rome. Alternative forms had to be 
developed. While public spectacles had contributed to a certain degree 
under the republic, they became even more important during the principate. 
Of these spectacles, gladiatorial presentations played an especially impor- 
tant role. For they helped order and structure Roman society not only in the 
cavea but also in the arena. And at the same time they strikingly impressed 
on the spectators the penal imperatives of the Roman state and the cultural 
values of an imperial power. 


180. See E. Tonkin, Narrating Our Pasts: Tbe Social Construction of Oral History (Cam- 
bridge, 1992), esp. chaps. 6-7. 

181. Cl. Nicolet, The World of the Citizen in Republican Rome, trans. P.S. Falla (Berkeley, 
1980; French ed., 1976). 


5 
The Theater and the City 


Elizabeth R. Gebhard 


Many of the new festivals and rituals that Greek cities established in honor 
of the Roman emperor took place in the theater. Through the decrees that 
provided detailed instructions for the organization of these events, we can 
gain some idea of the effect that they were intended to produce on the audi- 
ence. Through rituals that were enacted before the entire citizen body, 
homage to the emperor and his family was united with honors addressed to 
local benefactors and others who occupied a special place in the city’s his- 
tory. Simon Price has shown how the Greek cities integrated the imperial 
cult with their own religious institutions, especially in traditional sanctuar- 
ies, imperial temples, and areas devoted to civic administration.! In this 
chapter I examine the way in which the city's theater was used for a similar 
and perhaps more complete merging of imperial and civic concerns in cere- 
monies, one that combined displays of authority on the part of local and 
foreign rulers and recognition of the city's political identity. 

Excellent acoustics and sight lines would have recommended the theater 
for any public occasion that involved official appearances and displays of 
power in front of the citizen body, which was seated in the cavea.? Encoun- 


^. 1. S. Price, Rituals and Power: The Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1984), 
133-206; for theaters, see 109, 211. 

2. Seat inscriptions, most of which belong to the Roman period, mark places for citizens 
according to their rank and position; e.g., at the Theater of Dionysus at Athens, Delphi, Mega- 
lopolis, Heraclea Lyncestis, Miletus, Termessus, and Aphrodisias. See J. Kolendo, “La réparti- 
tion des places aux spectacles et la stratification social dans l'Empire romain: À propos des 
inscriptions sur les gradins des amphithéátres et théátres," Ktéma 6 (1981): 301-15; C. 
Roueché, Performers and Partisans at Apbrodisias in tbe Roman and Late Roman Periods, JRS 
Monograph No. 6 (London, 1993), 83-128. Inscriptions on the seat blocks from the pre- 
Lycurgan Theater of Dionysus reserve places for priests and attendants of the boule. See H. 
Bulle, Untersuchungen an griechischen Theatern, ABAW 33 (Munich, 1928), 56-70, pl. 6, figs. 
8-11; pl. 7; A. Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens?, rev. ed. by J. Gould and 
D.M. Lewis (Oxford, 1968), 268-70. Perhaps the largest number of seat inscriptions occurs in 
the Theater at Stobi from the later second and third centuries A.D. See the preliminary report in 
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ters between rulers and citizen subjects in the theater are recorded for the 
Hellenistic period. An early example of such an event is the appearance of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens in 294 B.C., which Plutarch depicts as fol- 
lows in his Life of Demetrius (34.3). After the city had capitulated follow- 
ing a siege, Demetrius made his entry and ordered all the people to assem- 
ble in the theater. He fenced around the skéné with armed men and 
surrounded the /ogeion with spear-bearers. He himself, just as the tragic 
actors, went down through the upper parodoi, and the Athenians were ever 
more amazed. The beginning of his address put an end to their fears. After 
he had finished speaking, Dromocleides, the rhetor, when he saw the people 
shouting for joy and desiring to express praises beyond those usually uttered 
by orators on the béma, proposed a motion that Piraeus and Munychia 
should be handed over to Demetrius the king.? In this incident accordingly, 
we have the assembled Athenians addressed by their new ruler, and they in 
turn respond to the occasion with a political proposal. An important aspect 
of the episode is the give-and-take between ruler and subjects, who were at 
the same time citizens. Demetrius apparently exploited the setting by 
appearing in the manner of a theatrical king. Although we might suppose 
that it was Plutarch who gave the scene its dramatic coloring, he probably 
based his account on earlier descriptions of Demetrius’ acting the part of a 
stage ruler. Aratus, apparently with less theatricality, had a similar 
encounter with the Corinthians in their theater. Some time later, Herod 
Agrippa was hailed as a god in the theater at Caesarea.? 

Images displayed in the theater were a permanent reminder of honors 
bestowed on rulers and other benefactors. A painting of the same Demetrius 
riding on Oikoumené (the Inhabited World) was painted on the proskénion 
during the Demetria, a festival dedicated to him at Athens.$ During the Hel- 


B. Saria, “Die Inschriften des Theaters von Stobi,” JGAI 32 (1940): 6-34; final publication is in 
preparation by J.R. Wiseman. 

3. For the Athenian cult associated with Demetrius in 294 B.c., see C. Habicht, Gottmen- 
schentum und griechische Stádte? (Munich, 1970), 50 ff., no. 20c. 

4. Relations with Dionysus and theatrical dress-up and posturing play an even greater role 
in the parallel life of Mark Antony. Duris (FGrH 76 fr. 14; cf. Plut. Dem. 41) and Diodorus 
(19.81.4, 20.46.2) mention both men's taste for acting the part of a stage ruler. Duris attrib- 
utes a similar predilection for dressing up to Pausanias of Sparta; Dionysius I, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse; and Alexander the Great. Cf. A. Wallace-Hadrill, “Civilis Princeps: Between Citizen and 
King," JRS 72 (1982): 32-48. 

S. Plut. Arat. 23.1. In A.D. 41, Herod Agrippa appeared wearing a silver robe during a fes-. 
tival dedicated to the emperor (Jos. AJ 19.343-49). 

6. egrapheto epi tou proskéniou epi tes Oikoumenés ochoumenos (Duris FGrH 76 fr. 14, 
11-12). Just how and where the painting was displayed is not clear from this description, but 
it is possible that the figures were painted on a panel that was then set into the colonnade of the 
proskénion as a pinax in the manner suggested later in this chapter for the paintings in the the- 
ater at Gytheion. 
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lenistic period, it was not unusual for cities to erect statues of kings and gen- 
erals in the theater,’ in the same way that they used the theater for vows and 
libations addressed to their rulers.’ As the architecture of the scene building 
became more elaborate, images representing the gods of drama and music 
were added to the facade.? 

The theater at Aphrodisias provides a good example of the combination 
of divine and honorific statues standing together in one building. The earli- 
est are contemporary with construction of the logeion and proskénion in 
about 28 B.c. by a wealthy freedman, Gaius Julius Zoilos, and some of the 
Original pieces seem to have been still in place in the building when it col- 
lapsed at the beginning of the seventh century.!? The central niche on the 
top story held a group composed of Apollo and two Muses who crown him 
while holding tragic masks. A personification of the démos probably stood 
below them on the second level, and six Nikai ornamented the building as 
akroteria. Other figures represented Apollo and unidentifiable male and 
female divinities. An inscription to Nemesis as epekoos shows that she was 
added some time after the original construction, as were statues of the 
emperor Domitian and a priest, probably belonging to the imperial cult. 
Also later additions were numerous honorific statues that stood on the 
logeion, their places shown by inscriptions on the cornice of the proskénion. 
. More images, whose bases were not found in place, were very likely erected 
in the cavea. One pedestal inscribed for a statue of Zoilos was found with a 
portrait bearing features resembling Julius Caesar; it may be assigned to the 
same Zoilos. Another base may have supported a colossal statue of Augus- 
tus. The sculpture at Aphrodisias has parallels in other theaters in Asia 
Minor and on the Greek mainland. 


7. E.g., Philopoemen (Plut. Phil. 15) and Flamininus (Plut. Flam. 13.2~3). See R.M. 
Errington, Philopoemen (Oxford, 1968), 106-7; and A.F. Henry, Honours and Privileges in 
Athenian Decrees: The Principal Formulae of Athenian Honorary Decrees (Hildesheim, 1983), 
294-303. Of the sixteen examples of honorary statues during the Hellenistic period in Athens, 
in two cases the theater is the stated location; most of the others were set up in the agora. 

8. E.g., SEG 12.511, lines 26-27; Price (see n. 1 above), 109 n. 57. 

9. M. Bieber, The History of tbe Greek and Roman Theater? (Princeton, 1961) remains 
the best comprehensive work on ancient theater architecture. Theaters in Asia Minor are sur- 
veyed in D. de Bernardi Ferrero, Teatri Classici in Asia Minore, vols. 1-4 (Rome, 1966—74). 
For decoration of Roman theaters in the western part of the empire, see M. Fuchs, Unter- 
suchungen zur Ausstattung römischer Theater in Italien und den Westprovinzen des Imperium 
. Romanum (Mainz, 1987). 

10. For the inscriptions, see J.M. Reynolds, “Epigraphic Evidence for the Construction of 
the Theatre: Ist c. B.C. to mid 3rd c. A.D.," in Aphrodisias Papers, vol. 2, JRA Suppl. 2 (1991), 
15-28; for sculpture, see K.T. Erim and R.R.R. Smith, “Sculpture From the Theatre: A Prelim- 
inary Report," in the same volume, 67-98. 
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The ceremonies enacted in the theater in connection with festivals and 
assemblies are documented most fully in foundation decrees and literary 
descriptions. The reader has to imagine the effect that they created through 
the movements of the participants, the colors of their garments and regalia, 
and the images that they carried. The details varied with festival and city, 
but the general procedures were similar: members of the procession assem- 
bled in a specified order at a shrine in the city or outside the walls, they 
walked through the streets to the theater, and the images they had carried 
were set up in the theater. At the end of the day they would have returned 
the figures to their place of origin or somewhere nearby, although that pro- 
cedure is not mentioned. It seems unlikely, during a festival lasting for some 
days, that the images were left in the theater, but it is not clear whether they 
were returned each day to the theater. Perhaps they were presented only on 
the days devoted to sacrifices. The exact details of all steps are not given, but 
from the similarity of the basic structure of the rites, we can form a picture 
of how the processions and images were handled. It is their setting in the 
theater that created the special effects that we may try to evoke from the lan- 
guage of the decrees. Finally, it seems to me that the figures of gods and 
rulers that the participants carried in the parade served in a symbolic way to 
make them part of the event, to unite them with the citizens of the town, 
both as objects of reverence and as spectators of the show. 


Processions and Images in the Theater 


Gaza 


Let us begin in Gaza at the end of the fifth century A.D. The Emperor Anas- - 
tasius (A.D. 492—518) had benefited the city in some way, probably by a 
remission of taxes, and an image (eikOn) of him was being set up in grati- 
tude. To commemorate the event and undoubtedly to record it for the 
emperor, Procopius delivered a speech of praise on the emperor's achieve- 
ments and his generosity. In the course of the panegyric he tells us that he is 
standing in the middle of the theater and is speaking on behalf of the entire 
citizen body, which is, of course, assembled in the cavea. He finishes by 
equating the splendor of imperial cities with the emperor's statues that they 
have erected, *images that are honored by orations and contests of orations, 
and through these the Muses honor you.”!! The occasion of these orations 


11. For the translation and brief discussion, see S. MacCormack, Art and Ceremony in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley, 1981), 68-69. 
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and contests of orations presided over by the Muses must still be festivals in 
honor of the imperial house and celebrated in the theater, at which rhetors 
competed with encomiums to the emperor. Procopius! closing words 
express the pious hope: *May the sons of poets and rhetors, dedicating their 
words to you, be always eloquent and delight in your trophies."!? 


Gytheion 


Our next example takes us back to the year A.D. 15 in the small port city of 
Gytheion in Laconia. Augustus had just died, and the Gythiates, probably in 
hope of securing the favor of his successor, established a festival of 
thymelikoi agones, for the organization of which they left detailed instruc- 
tions. Since the city already possessed a sanctuary to the divine Augusti, 
Where sacrifice was made, it is likely that the festival, with its focus on the 
imperial house, was an addition to or revision of an existing Kaisareia. The 
addition of honors for a prominent local family joins Laconian concerns to 
a wider imperial context. The law was inscribed on a stele, along with a let- 
ter from Tiberius, in which he accepted the honors for his divine father, 
refused them for himself, and referred the Gythiates directly to Livia for her 
response. The stone, unfortunately incomplete, was recovered in 1923 with 
other inscriptions, in a building that seems to have been the Kaisareion.?? 
What will interest us here are the rituals accompanying the occasion and the 
arrangements that were made for them in the theater. Although the text lists 
the provisions in order of their relative importance, we will look at them as 
they would actually have occurred in the calendar.!^ 

The eight-day festival opened with a procession organized by the agora- 
nomos. Much of the town's population was involved, beginning with the 
ephebes and the neoi, who were followed by the other citizens, everyone 
dressed in white and wearing laurel crowns. After them came the sacred vir- 
gins and women in their ritual clothes. They began at the Sanctuary of 
Asclepius and Hygieia and went in procession to the Kaisareion, where the 
ephors sacrificed a bull for the safety of the rulers and the gods (i.e., the 
divine Caesar and Augustus) and for the continuation of their rule. A second 


12. Cf. Menander Rhetor's instructions for composing such a speech in the late third cen- 
tury, in which he includes mention of imperial figures: “Full of his (the emperor's] images are 
the cities, some of painted tablets, some maybe of more precious material" (377.10 ff., quoted 
by Price (see n. 1 above], 175 and n. 23). 

13. H. Seyrig, "Inscriptions de Gythion," RA 29 (1929): 84-106; V. Ehrenberg and 
A.H.M. Jones, Documents Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius (Oxford, 1955), 
no. 102, with translation in R.K. Sherk, The Roman Empire: Augustus to Hadrian (Cam- 
bridge, 1988), no. 32. 

14. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, “L’empereur Tibére et le culte impérial," RHist 163 (1930): 10-11. 
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sacrifice was made in the agora by other city officials. When they arrived in 
the theater and before the performers entered, three painted eikones repre- 
senting Divus Augustus, Tiberius, and Livia were set up, and a table with an 
incense-burner on it was placed in the middle of the theater.!> The magis- 
trates sacrificed (i.e., burned incense) for the safety of the rulers.!ó The 
decree then specifies six days of performances, five of them dedicated to 
members of the imperial family, beginning with the deified Augustus as sav- 
ior and liberator. The second day belonged to the emperor Tiberius, *Father 
of his country," and the third to Julia Augusta, *Fortune of our people and 
our city." The fourth day honored the Victory of Germanicus Caesar, the 
fifth the Aphrodite of Drusus Caesar, and the sixth Titus Quinctius Flamin- 
inus. Later in the decree, two more days of thymelic contests are mentioned 
as following those of the gods and rulers. Although set apart from the first 
list, the days should be understood as belonging to the same festival. The 
first day was dedicated to the memory of a powerful local dynast, Gaius 
Julius Eurycles, *benefactor in many ways of our people and our city," and 
the second to his son, Gaius Julius Lacon, *guardian of the protection and 
safety. of our people and our city." 

The festival days follow a strict hierarchy, beginning with the divine 
Augustus and ending with a Roman general and two prominent Spartans. 
Inclusion of events in honor of the last three figures united the reality of 
Roman rule with Greek and precisely Spartan concerns and history. Flamin- 
inus, although a Roman, was a notable philhellene who had given the Greek 
cities their freedom in 196 B.c. During a checkered career, Gaius Julius. 
Eurycles had become a Roman citizen and had then established himself as 
virtual ruler of Sparta.!" Although he died in disgrace, his son, Gaius Julius 
Lacon, rehabilitated his image and produced games called the Eurycleia in 
his honor. The fact that two Spartans, one of them living, were honored in 
an imperial festival made a strong link between the Gythiates and Rome. As 
we will see, the connection was strengthened by the way in which the impe- 
rial images were placed in the theater. 

At the end of the decree are instructions to the ephors of the year to pro- 


15. Cf. Th. Pekáry, Das rómiscbe Kaiserbild in Stadt, Kult und Gesellschaft (Berlin, 1985), 
120-21. 

16. For the sacrifice in the theater, the text is supplemented to read [epi]tbuetosan. The 
presence of a thumiaterion on the table in the orchestra points to burning of incense. Price (see 
n. 1 above), 211, suggests that this lesser offering should be understood as homage to the impe- 
rial house rather than sacrifice to its members as gods. Thuo is used for the sacrifices in the 
Kaisareion and in the agora. The language and ritual intentionally blurs the distinction between 
“to” and “on behalf of." 

17. P. Cartledge and A. Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta (London, 1989), 97-104. 
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vide certain new equipment needed for the festival. First are the three images 
of the rulers to be set up in the theater. They are called graptai (painted) 
eikones and were very likely panel paintings.! We will return to them in a 
moment. Other items to be made were ikria (benches) for the chorus, four 
thyrai mimikai (doors for mimes), and bypopodia (footstools?) for the sym- 
phonia (musicians). Thus, we learn that not only musical contests but 
mimes were to be produced. Mention elsewhere of wages for performers 
reveals the presence of paid actors in addition to the contestants in the 
thymelikoi agones, who received monetary prizes. 

Among the many interesting questions raised by the text, let us consider 
the placement of the painted images. They were evidently an innovation for 
this festival, because they are mentioned first in the decree.!? This in itself is 
noteworthy, since there was nothing new about processions carrying statues 
of the gods and rulers in festivals.?? At Gytheion, the decree is very specific 
about the order in which they were to be set up: Divus Augustus in the cen- 
ter, with Livia on the right and Tiberius on the left. Thus, they must have 
stood in a line facing the audience, but there is no mention of bases or other 
supports for them. The table with incense-burner stood in front of them, 
presumably in the orchestra. 

The architecture of the small theater at Gytheion that was excavated in 
1891 may give us some indication of the setting for the rituals and perfor- 
mance.?! The design of the cavea, with a stairway on the central axis and 
parodoi parallel to the scene building, is characteristic of the Roman theater 
and points to a construction date perhaps in the time of Augustus. The the- 
ater however retained some Greek elements that include a continuous pro- 
hedria and possibly a high shallow stage with a colonnade across the front, 
in the form of a proskenion. The probedria, similar to seats of honor in 
older theaters, such as Argos and Epidaurus, and still in its original position 
at the edge of the orchestra, is formed by a single row of benches with backs, 
that were reserved for magistrates and other members of the town council. 
The original stage must have been set well back from the cavea, beyond the 
open (unvaulted) parodoi, to allow for direct access to the orchestra. At pres- 
ent, next to one end of the probedria, there are blocks belonging to the sty- 


18. Cf. the painting of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Oskoumené at Athens discussed in n. 6; 
for the term, see J. Robert and L. Robert, Bull. Ép., 1976, no. 581. 

19. A clear hierarchy of importance is also maintained in the order of provisions for the fes- 
tival. 

20. Philip II, on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter at Aigai, arranged a procession 
to enter the theater with gold and ivory statues of the twelve Olympian gods, which were pre- 
sumably to be set up in the theater together with his own image (Diod. Sic. 16.91~94). 

21. A. Skias, “Epigraphai Gutheiou,” ArchEph (1892): 185-204. 
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lobate of a portico that would have had three operative doors—cuttings 
remain of one side doorway—and removable panels (pinakes) in the 
remaining intercolumniations. These features, characteristic of a 
proskénion, suggest that the colonnades once belonged to a high shallow 
stage that was later widened and moved forward to the edge of the seats. In 
the time of Tiberius the festival procession would have entered the orches- 
tra through one of the open parodoi, and the three imperial portraits could 
have then been set up in the central opening of the portico, along the front 
of the stage. After the rituals were performed and the table with incense- 
burner removed, the panels would have remained in place during the per- 
formances, in full view of the audience and giving the impression that the 
imperial figures were themselves watching the events produced in their 
honor. 

This arrangement of imperial portraits would explain the even number of 
doors that were ordered for the mimes. The four doors would have been 
hung in the openings of the proskénion on either side of the three images. 
Otherwise, the call for four doors is puzzling, whether taken to mean four 
single doors, four leaves equaling two double doors, or, more unlikely, four 
double doors. In a proskénion there are usually three operative doors, a 
wider central opening closed by a double door and two side doors. The 
other intercolumniations were closed by temporary panels or, later, by 
masonry.? At Gytheion, the image of Augustus, perhaps larger than the 
others, could have occupied the wider central opening, flanked by his wife 
and son at either side. If the four doors for mimes represented two double- 
leaved doors, they could have been hung in the two side entrances. Another 
possibility is four single doors, two on either side of the images. 

The suggested placement of the doors is based on the supposition, 
derived from the remains of the colonnade, that the stage was high and shal- 
low, in the form of a proskénion, and that the mimes would have taken 
place in the orchestra, which afforded more room for the action. Likewise, 
the provision of ikria (benches) for the chorus implies that it accompanied 
more than one event and thus remained for some time in the orchestra. But 
why do the instructions call for bypopodia (footstools?) for the musicians, 
structures that would also presumably have been set up in the orchestra? 
Could these not have been large wooden platforms to provide better 
acoustics for the musicians and to separate them from the other perfomers? 


22. In the proskénion at Isthmia there are cuttings for removable and operative doors in 
every opening of the colonnade; cf. E. Gebhard, The Theater at Isthmia (Chicago, 1973), 
53-60, with discussion of pinakes and their installation. The more usual arrangement of three 
doors is evident at Oropos, Sicyon, Eretria, and Epidaurus, as well as in many other theaters. 
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Finally, let us consider the effect that the rituals and program of the fes- 
tival would have produced. First, the procession—bearing images of the 
rulers and moving from the Asclepeion, through the Kaisareion and agora, 
to the theater—would have linked the sanctuaries and the city’s center to the 
place of the festival. The three imperial figures—perhaps set up within the 
proskénion, but in any case displayed in the theater—faced the Gythiates 
seated in the cavea, received their sacrifices, and symbolically joined them in 
viewing the spectacles produced in their honor. 


The Foundation of Salutaris at Ephesus 


At Ephesus we find different occasions and a different focus for the way in 
which images were handled in the theater. They were not set up in front of 
the people to receive homage as part of a festival for the imperial cult. On 
all public occasions throughout the year, they were placed in the audito- 
rium, where they became, symbolically, part of the audience. The images 
were provided through one of two donations made to the city in A.D. 103/4 
by Gaius Vibius Salutaris. The decrees giving specific instructions for their 
types and use and for an addition to the original number were inscribed on 
the east wall of the south parodos in the theater.?? 

.. ]n Salutaris’ original donation, he provided for twenty-nine silver figures 
(apeikonismata and eikones) to be dedicated to Artemis and to the city. 
Nine represented the goddess; the others were portraits of Trajan and 
Plotina and personifications of the Roman senate, the Roman people, the 
Ephesian boule, gerousia, ephébeia, and demos, and the six civic tribes.?* In 


23. The huge inscription was discovered in 1866 by J.T. Wood. The 568 lines of text are 
arranged in six columns and occupy a space of 4.94 m. In the decree, provisions are made for 
another copy to be displayed in the Artemision, but it has not been found. A recent study by 
Guy Rogers, The Sacred Identity of Epbesos: Foundation Myths of a Roman City (London, 
1991), reprints the most recent edition of the text by H. Wankel, Die Inschriften von Ephesos, 
vol. 1a (Bonn, 1979), no. 27, with corrections by Merkelbach and Nollé. Rogers analyzes the 
provisions in detail. | 

24. The figures of Artemis are called apeikonismata, the others eikones (lines 22-31 and 
passim). Both terms are often used for an image of any kind, but in this case a distinction is 
made between the representations of Artemis and the other sculptures. The difference cannot 
be simply that the Artemis figures were copies of recognized statues (Rogers [see n. 23 above], 
83, n. 12), since the other images included personifications (e.g., boule, demos) and imperial 
portraits that were undoubtedly taken from official models and common types (Rogers, 
91-95). It may be that the figures of Artemis imitated well-known works of art in the city of 
Ephesus. For one representation of the goddess carrying a torch (lines 168-69), the decree 
specifically states that it is to resemble a statue in Ephesus, “the Artemis in the exedra of the 
ephebes." There are seven other figures of Artemis of the torch-bearing type whose models are 
not specified, but it is not unlikely that they too were copies of the same Artemis in the exedra 
of the ephebes. One image represented Artemis with both torch and phialé, with no reference 
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the final portion of the list, where the text is lost, images of Augustus, 
Androklos (founder of the city), Lysimachus (the Hellenistic ruler), and 
Eunomos and Pion (two mythological figures) have been restored to com- 
plete the series. In a codicil, Salutaris added two more silver figures, 
Athena Pammousos and Sebaste Homonoia Chrysophoros. The weights 
specified for the figures (from two to over seven pounds) show that they 
were not very large, probably less than a meter in height, so we should not 
confuse them with life-size statues. When they were placed in the theater, 
however, the sun striking the gold and silver surfaces would have created 
thirty-one points of brilliant light among the spectators. 

The images were carried to the theater in a procession composed of 
almost 300 persons, including 250 ephebes. It began outside the city, at the 
Artemision where the statues were stored. It entered through the Magnesian 
Gate and made its way to the theater. Then the images were set up in the 
cavea. At the end of the day, the figures were escorted on another route 
around the city and were returned to the Artemision through the Koressian 
Gate. The occasions for the procession are specified (lines 52-56; 202-14) 
and include the day on which the high priest of the koinon of Asia took 
office, twelve sacred and regular meetings of the assembly, the Sebasteia, the 
Soteria, the four-year festivals, all athletic contests, and other times as deter- 
mined by the démos and the boule. In all, the processions took place per- 
haps every two weeks throughout the year.?6 The ephebes made up the main 
body of the participants, which also included priests, victors in the sacred 
games, and temple personnel. The frequency of the processions of statues is 
striking. Rogers has suggested that their route through the city was intended 
to recall the city’s history.2” What seems equally if not more important is the 
effect created by the figures when they were set up in the theater. 

No sacrifice was offered, and the statues were not placed in the orchestra 


to a model (line 174). The most elaborate statue was a golden Artemis accompanied by two sil- 
ver stags and other figures (lines 158-59), which seems from its description to have been mod- 
eled on a Hellenistic group; but the original is not mentioned. 

25. Rogers (see n. 23 above), 83 and n. 16. 

26. Rogers (see n. 23 above), 136. After line 55, six lines are missing where more occasions 
may have been specified. In athletic festivals where the main events took place elsewhere, Salu- 
taris’ statues carried to the theater imply that functions were also held in the theater. The com- 
position of his procession and the range of civic bodies involved with the statues make it 
unlikely that the images were set up unless the entire citizen body was present. 

27. Rogers (see n. 23 above), 136—49. See the review by R. Van Bremen in JRS 83 (1993): 
245-46 and that by S. Cole in AJA 97 (1993): 589-90, both of which question the author's 
interpretation of the procession as representing the city's history to itself, especially with a 
didactic function for the ephebes and the démos as a whole. 
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or on the stage as was usual in other theaters.?? Instead, they were arranged 
in the auditorium in nine groups of three above the sections of the cavea 
reserved for the official city bodies: boul, gerousia, and ephébeia, and the 
six tribes. Some of the bases for these images have been found in the exca- 
vations.2? In codicil F, “priests who carry gold for the goddess” and victors 
in the sacred games who had petitioned for the privilege were given seats in 
the first section, next to images of Homonoia and Eusebeia that were per- 
manent fixtures in the cavea. Codicil G provides at every regular assembly 
for an image of Athena Pammousos to be put above the section where the 
paides sat and for the figure of Sebaste Homonoia Chrysophoros to be 
placed above the block for the sacred victors. Good visibility for those in the 
rows behind cannot have been of primary interest. The important point was 
that their patroness, Artemis, and representations embodying the city’s 
official structure and its relationship with Rome and the emperor shared 
their seats with the citizens. The abstract and the concrete, divine and 
human rulers, were united as one audience to conduct the city’s business or 
view the events taking place on stage or in the orchestra. 


Demosthenes’ Foundation at Oenoanda 


From ceremonies for the imperial cult and civic assemblies, we turn now to a 
different type of festival, the panégyris thymeliké, which was celebrated in the 
second and third centuries in Asia Minor. Instead of being established, as at 
Gytheion, by the city in connection with the imperial cult, these festivals were 
endowed by prominent citizens and took their name from the donor. The key 
figure in the celebrations, however, as in the great provincial games named 
for the ruling emperor, was the agdnothetés, an office in some instances held 
in the initial period by the benefactor or a member of his family. 

In A.D. 124, Gaius Julius Demosthenes made a foundation for a quadren- 
nial mousikos agón in the Lycian city of Oenoanda and inscribed the decree 
on a large slab set up in the food market next to his statue.?? The festival 


28. E.g., at Aphrodisias, cf. n. 10. The closest analogy to the arrangement at Ephesus are 
the statues of Hadrian at the foot of each tribal section in the cavea of the Theater of Dionysus 
at Athens, but they were permanent installations (Pickard- Cambridge [see n. 2 above], 270). 

29. Wankel (see n. 23 above), nos. 28-37. 

30. Published and discussed in detail by M. Worrle, Stadt und Fest im kaiserzeitlichben 
Kleinasien: Studien zu einer agonistischen Stiftung aus Oenoanda. Vestigia: Beitráge zur alten 
Geschichte 39 (Munich, 1988). See the important review article with an English translation by 
. S. Mitchell, “Festivals, Games, and Civic Life in Roman Asia Minor,” JRS 80 (1990): 183-93. 
The limestone inscription of 117 lines was originally 1.87 m high by 1.05 m wide and 0.025 m 
thick. See J.J. Coulton, “The Buildings of Oinoanda,” PCPPbS 209-10 (1983-84): 1-20, fig. 1 
(city plan); Worrle, op. cit., 68-69. The food market has not been identified. 
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was held in July and lasted three weeks. For the most part the contests 
involved solo performers: trumpeters, heralds, writers of encomiums in 
prose and poetry, players on the flute (chorauloi) and lyre (kithardidoi), 
tragic and comic actors, and an open competition for all contestants (dia 
panton). Money was also provided to hire mimes, performers (akroamata), 
spectacles or displays (theamata), and other performers pleasing to the city. 
Pay for a skénoparochos (one who provides scenery) recalls the four doors 
for mimes that were furnished by the ephors at Gytheion. Athletic competi- 
tions were relegated to the last day and restricted to citizens; the victors 
received small cash prizes. 

Together with the program, schedule, and financing of the festival, the 
role of agonotbetes is spelled out in some detail. One of his tasks was to 
organize the processions and sacrifices that took place on the eighth and 
eleventh days of the celebration. All priests and magistrates of the city took 
part. They were joined by special officials appointed by the agónotbetes for 
the festival: three panégyriarchai, to supervise the market; ten white-robed 
sebastophoroi wearing crowns of celery, to carry the imperial images, the 
image of Apollo Patroos, and a silver altar donated by Demosthenes; twenty 
mastigopboroi, to keep order in the theater; and two agelarchai, to organize 
a boys' torch-race. Representatives of the villages in the territory of 
Oenoanda brought animals for sacrifice, and other cities also sent sacrifices. 
The decree specified the offering for each group and penalties for noncom- 
pliance. The inscription does not mention it, but the procession probably 
began at the temple of Apollo Patroos, to whom the festival was dedi- 
cated.?! The decree says only, *The following will process through the the- 
ater and will sacrifice together during the days of the festival."?? A little later 
in the text is added, “The sacrifices which are sent by other cities, these too 
should be escorted in procession through the theater and announced at the 
time they are sent."?? It seems as though the procession bearing the impe- 
rial images, Apollo Patroos, and the silver altar—accompanied by the 
sacrificial animals—passed through the theater before the assembled specta- 
tors and then returned to the Temple of Apollo Patroos for the sacrifice, 
although neither the beginning nor the end of the route is mentioned. The 
procession could then have returned to the theater, where the images of the 
rulers and the figure of Apollo Patroos were set up with the silver altar for 
sacrifice to Apollo Patroos.?^ The agdnothetés, in company with earlier 


31. Worrle (see n. 30 above), 187-90. 

32. lines 68-69; all translations by Mitchell (see n. 30 above). 
33. line 85. 

34. Worrle (see n. 30 above), 191-92. 
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holders of the office, was to have a seat in the front row. The silver altar for 
sacrifice in the theater recalls the table with incense-burner at Gytheion. At 
Oenoanda, the festival also seems to have been closely connected with the 
imperial cult. : 

The agonotbetés was the main figure in Demosthenes' panegyris. He 
wore a purple robe and a golden crown that bore images (ektypa prosopa) 
of the emperor Hadrian and Apollo Patroos. A more elaborate version of 
the same crown was worn by the high priest of the provincial imperial cult, 
and the similarity in dress and crowns would have suggested to the viewer a 
connection between the two officials. Demosthenes’ dedication of the festi- 
val—not to the chief god of the city, Zeus, but to Apollo Patroos—may have 
been influenced by his desire to connect it with the wider religious environ- 
ment of the koinon of Lycia, whose priest of Apollo performed the rites of 
eusebeia for the imperial cult.?? 

Demosthenes wanted his agonotbetes, attired in his conspicuous robes 
and wearing the golden crown, to appear not only at the time of his qua- 
drennial festival but more frequently at other public occasions in the city. 
He specified that the agonotbetes should accompany the other magistrates 
in sacrificing on behalf of the emperors and the gods at New Year, and he 
was to have a front seat at all public occasions, festivals, and games. With- 
out the elaborate ritual of Salutaris’ procession of statues at Ephesus, 
Demosthenes accomplished something of the same effect by arranging that 
the crown of his agdnothetés unite the cult of the ruling emperor and his 
house with that of the protecting deity of Lycia. To the audience in the the- 
ater at Oenoanda, the images of divine and imperial power and protection 
would have appeared on the head of the agdnothetés as he sat in the pro- 
hedria in front of them. 


The Theater at Hieropolis 


Through examples of festivals and rituals that were constantly performed in 
theaters of the eastern empire, we have seen the different ways in which the 
citizen body was united with its rulers and local gods through images that 
were not static decoration but an active part of ceremonies. We turn now to 
a permanent decoration of the scene building that was designed to exalt the 
emperor in a theatrical and agonistic context. 

In the theater at Hieropolis, in front of the central niche surrounding the 
great door, a frieze with figures carved in relief was supported on two free- 


35. For the crown, see Worrle (n. 30 above), 187-88 and nos. 16-18; for the role of Apollo 
. Patroos, see ibid., 188-90. | 
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standing columns. At each end it turned in toward the skéné at right 
angles.?6 It was continued on the front wall of the building over the door. 
The frieze was thus not merely decoration but an added element to the 
architecture, and it occupied a conspicuous position for maximum visibility. 
In the central panel is represented the emperor, Septimius Severus, and his 
family. These panels are now in the museum at the site. 

Septimius Severus is seated on a throne holding a scepter and being 
crowned by a Victory. On the right side stands his son, Geta, partially chis- 
eled away after his damnatio memoriae. Julia Domna, his wife, is next to 
him in the act of sacrifice. Tyche, with a cornucopia, and a seated female 
figure with a lance and shield (perhaps the goddess Roma) finish the right- 
hand side of the panel. At the left of Septimius Severus is shown his other 
son, Caracalla. Beside him stands a prize table with a massive victor's crown 
of the Asia Minor type. The reclining figure below the table represents the 
river of the city—the Chrysoras—and locates the scene at Hieropolis. 
Beyond are two female figures standing with an amphora that held lots for 
pairing competitors in the games. At the end of the left side, a nude male is 
seated in front of a tripod. The frieze is continued at the left and right sides 
of the center panel with allegorical figures representing the games, sacrifices, 
and military victory. The porches of the three-story scaenae frons carried 
reliefs depicting the lives of Apollo and Artemis as well as Dionysus with his 
triumphal procession, themes appropriate to theater and the ruler.?? 

The entire building belongs to the years A.D. 204-11. Caracalla (born 
186) is shown as an adult, and Geta (born in 189) is slightly younger. The 
sculptural decoration of the facade seems to commemorate a renewal or 
reorganization of the Sacred Pythian Games— modeled on the Panhellenic 
Pythian Games at Delphi—that constituted the major festival of the city. 
Septimius Severus may have provided money for the festival and was thus 
honored by the city. The central scene on the scaenae frons portrayed the 
imperial family in the presence of abstract figures and symbols that repre- 
sented victory in the games they had endowed and the two cities of Rome 
and Hieropolis. Images of Apollo, Artemis, and Dionysus on the porches of 


36. The theater was excavated by the Italians from 1958 to 1965. For the central panel of 
the frieze, see D. de Bernardi Ferrero (see n. 9 above), 1:59—60, fig. 97. The final publication 
has not appeared. For the inscriptions, see T. Ritti, Hieropolis: Scavi e richerche, vol. 1, Fonti 
letterarie ed epigrafiche (Rome, 1985), 59-77; and the important review by G. Petzl, BJ 187 
(1987): 793-95. The identifications of the figures in the following summary generally follow 
Petzl, with observations by the author. 

37. For the first story, see F. D'Andria and T. Ritti, Hieropolis: Scavi e richerche, vol. 2, 
Sculture del teatro: I rilievei con i cicli di Apollo e Artemide (Rome, 1985). 
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the building surrounded the panel over the door. The message of imperial 
beneficence and power is fuller and more specific than that made by the sim- 
ple presence of images that were presented for the occasion and then 
removed. It is embedded in scenes of divine biography so that the imperial 
family is associated by proximity with the gods of the theater. At the same 
time there is more distance between the image and the spectators, less con- 
tact with the citizen body that assembled in the theater. 


Conclusion 


The theater provided a space especially endowed with an aura of drama, 
power, and divine presence. The citizens, assembled by rank in the cavea, 
represented the city’s particular political and social reality. Into that space, 
framed by the scene building and seats, came the procession of priests, mag- 
istrates, and members of the citizenry bearing images that represented the 
central power of Rome, deities of the land, and in some cases figures sym- 
bolizing the founding and past history of the city. Portraits of the imperial 
family were brought into the theater as objects of veneration (Gytheion), as 
spectators in the cavea (Ephesus), and as part of official regalia (Oenoanda). 
The central relief on the scene building at Hieropolis provides an instance of 
imperial imagery used in theater decoration, and an encomium of Procopius 
delivered in the theater at Gaza shows that even in late antiquity the statue 
of the ruler was accorded honors in the theater. Within the theater a unity 
of the foreign with the local, the “others” and “us,” was achieved. 
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Performance, Power, and Justice in the 
High Empire 


David Potter 


On March 7, A.D. 203, two young women, both new mothers, were taken 
from the floor of the amphitheater at Carthage, stripped of their clothes, 
and placed in nets. When they were brought back out into the arena (a sur- 
prise for the crowd), they were to be attached to a heifer that would tram- 
ple them, a commonplace adaption of a standard form of entertainment 
during a venatio. In this case, the heifer was “chosen that their sex might be 
matched to that of the beast,” a clever variation on the bull, which was the 
usual animal in such cases.! The munerarius who was in charge of the games 
may well have thought that he had selected a clever form of torture for these 
two women. He was mistaken: “the crowd was horrified when it saw that 
one was a delicate young girl and the other was a woman fresh from child- 
birth with the milk still dripping from her breasts, so they were brought 
back and dressed in unbelted tunics.” 

Some years earlier there had been quite a different scene in the amphithe- 
ater at Thysdrus. Here a group of venatores called the Telegenii killed some 
leopards and won the hearts of the crowd. This crowd responded with 
acclamations of the munerarius, who was so pleased that he had the accla- 


The abbreviation E&] refers to V. Ehrenberg and A.H.M. Jones, Documents Illustrating tbe 
. Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius? (Oxford, 1955). 

1. Pass. Perp. et Fel. 20.1. For the priority of the Greek text, see L. Robert, “Une vision de 
` Perpétue martyre à Carthage en 203," CRAI (1982): 228-86, particularly 253-73; the point 
needs to be insisted on in light of the failure to appreciate (or notice) Robert's work in two 
recent editions of the text: A.A.R. Bastiaensen, Atti e passioni dei martiri (Rome, 1987); P. 
` Habermehl, Perpetua und der Ägypter oder Bilder der Bösen im frühen afrikanischen Chris- 
tentum (Berlin, 1992). The involvement of female animals and women in the execution of 
women is also a theme in the Act. Paul. et Thecl., see esp. 19. For various sorts of imaginative 
penalties, see D. Potter, “Martyrdom as Spectacle,” in R. Scodel, ed., Theater and Society in the 
Classical World (Ann Arbor, 1993), 84-85 nn. 91-92. 

2. Pass. Perp. et Fel. 20.3-4. 
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mations written out on a mosaic that he commissioned to commemorate his 
games. The crowd had said: 


By your example, future munerarii will learn how to put on a show. 
Munerarii past will learn of this. Where has such a show been heard 
of? When has such a show been heard of? You have given a show as 
an example to the quaestors; you have put on a show at your own 
expense. 


In response to these cries, the munerarius’ praeco had walked onto the floor 
of the amphitheater carrying a tray upon which there were four sacks of 
money. Turning to the crowd, he called out, “My lords, in order that the 
Telegenii should have what they deserve from your favor for fighting the 
leopard, give them five hundred denarii.” Another cheer went up from the 
crowd: “This is what it is to be rich. This is what it is to be powerful. This 
is it; it’s over now. They have been freed with cash from your show.”? 

Beneficence and cruelty in both public and private were crucial mecha- 
nisms for the assertion of social and political superiority by members of the 
imperial aristocracy. But the exercise of this power was subject to public 
scrutiny, and public actions invited public response. 

Whether it jeered, snorted at, or incinerated those who did not appeal to 
it, there could be no worse beast than an uncontrolled démos in the politi- 
cal demonology of the high empire. When the grammateus of the Ephesian 
boulé sought to calm the angered silversmiths of Ephesus, who had been 
protesting the activities of the apostle Paul, he concluded his address with 
the reminder that they risked being charged with riot if they did not shut 
up.* An investigation might be painful for those involved and would be a 
mark of failure on the part of the governing class. 

The threat of popular riot was no less great in the capital, where crowds 
were accustomed to pass judgment on the emperor, his servants, and his 
enemies.? The orator Fronto reminded Marcus Aurelius 


3. A. Beschaouch, “La mosaique à l'amphithéátre découverte à Smirat en Tunisie," CRAI, 
1966, 134-57. 

4. Acts 19.40. For the silversmiths of Ephesus as a corporate body, see IE 586; 2212. It has 
been suggested that Demetrios was, in fact, a neopoios; see G.M. Rogers, “Demetrios of Eph- 
esos: Silversmith and Neopoios?" Türk Tarib Kurumu: Belleten (1986): 877-83. The situation 
envisioned by the grammateus of the boulé at Ephesus is precisely the one discussed in Dio 
Chrys. Or. 48.2. 

5. For physical assaults on the emperor by angry crowds, see C. Virlouvet, Famines et 
émeutes à Rome des origines de la République à la mort de Neron (Rome, 1985), esp. 74, with 
a useful tabulation. 
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that you my lord may be prepared, when you speak before an assem- 
bly of men, to study their taste, not, of course, everywhere and by 
every means, yet occasionally and to some extent. And when you do 
so, remind yourself that you are but doing the same as you do when, 
at the people's request, you honor or enfranchise those who have slain 
beasts manfully in the arena; even though they are murderers or con- 
demned for some crime, you release them at the people's request. 
Everywhere then the people dominate and prevail.® 


In The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World, Geoffrey de Ste. Croix 

described the decline of democratic public institutions in the cities of the 
Roman world as a consequence of the dependence of cities on public euer- 
getism and suggested that this resulted in the decline of popular power." But 
the decline of Greek democracy, by which he means the institutions that 
were characteristic of the Athenian democracy in the fifth century, is not the 
same thing as the decline of popular power. The people of the Roman 
Empire could be extremely vocal and, as I will argue, could exercise consid- 
erable influence over their rulers. This is what Dio Chrysostom meant when 
he asserted that “the démos most closely resembles a potentate, and a very 
strong one too."? Public entertainments and public trials provided two of 
the most important occasions for the demonstration of this power. 
. The exercise of authority in the ancient world was highly theatrical, and 
for the performance of power to succeed, it was necessary for the audience 
to be drawn into the act, to be made to feel a part of the action. The person 
providing the entertainment had to share his power with the crowd. The 
people were indeed the domini, and it must have been the rare aristocrat 
who would dare to face them down. It was a commonplace to assert that 
public entertainments corrupted the people; it was equally a commonplace 
that public entertainments were an easy road to popularity. It should be a 
commonplace that no sensible ancient aristocrat dared hold office without 
trying to satisfy the tastes of the masses, and that they could use these events 
to further their interests.? 

In the course of this chapter, I want to concentrate on evidence from the 


6. Ad Marc. Caes. 1.8 (pp. 119-21 Loeb); F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World? 
(Ithaca, 1992), 368-75. 

7. G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (London, 1981), 
300-326. 

8. Dio Chrys. Or. 32.25. 

9. Juv. Sat. 10.80—81, with Mayor ad loc. 
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first and second centuries A.D.!9 The limitation of the subject has two con- 
sequences. Firstly, I must concede that at times I will be suggesting that evi- 
dence from Rome is equally valid for the provinces (primarily in connection 
with methods of organizing a crowd), and that at other times I will be sug- 
gesting that provincial evidence needs to be read specifically in terms of the 
tensions that existed between local government and imperial officials. Sec- 
ondly, I will be asserting that if we are to get beyond the general theoretical 
bleatings of orators like Dio Chrysostom, then the evidence of Christian 
martyr acts, and even the evidence of some works of fiction, must be taken 
seriously as illustrating the tensions of civic life. 


Acclamations 


When I use the word acclamation, I mean unified chanting. But there are dif- 

ferent kinds of acclamation, and they served different purposes. This is 
because acclamations arose in different forms, in different places, and at dif- 
ferent times, and there is not enough evidence to trace their use from loca- 
tion to location.!! In studying acclamations, distinctions also need to be 
drawn between “formulaic” acclamations, whose content was derived from - 
the activities connected with their evolution (e.g., cult, the stage, weddings, 
etc.), and *nonformulaic" acclamations, which look as if they were com- 
posed with a specific purpose in mind, and were spread by claques through 
a crowd. Formulaic acclamations, when uttered in places other than their 
ordinary venue, could also take on quite different meanings. Thus, when the | 
silversmiths of Ephesus took up the chant “Great is Artemis of the Eph- 
esians" in the theater, this formulaic acclamation, derived from civic cult, 
served a nonformulaic purpose, indicating displeasure rather than delight. 


10. I cannot deal here with the connection between some of the behavior that we see in the 
first two centuries after Augustus and that which has been so well studied for the period after 
Diocletian. For this, see now the excellent summary in C. Roueché, Performers and Partisans at 
Apbrodisias in the Roman and Late Roman Periods, JRS Monograph No. 6 (London, 1993). 

11. C. Roueché, *Acclamations in the Later Roman Empire: New Evidence from Aphro- 
disias," JRS 74 (1984): 181-88, offers a good introduction to the subject for the imperial 
period; for acclamations and the emperor, see A. Alfóldi, Die monarchische Reprásentation im 
römischen Kaiserreiche (Darmstadt, 1970), 79-88. For acclamations and cult, E. Peterson, ‘Eis 
Theos: Epigraphische, formgeschichtliche und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen (Góttin- 
gen, 1926), is still important. J. Colin, Les villes libres de l'Orient gréco-romain et l'envoi au 
supplice par acclamation populaires (Brussels, 1965), 112-24, provides an abbreviated list of 
acclamations in texts, inscriptions, and papyri for the first three centuries. He concentrates on 
uses of succlamo and compounds of boao (e.g., ekboao, epiboad, anaboao; strangely cmitting 
kataboad) and phémi (e.g., ekphémi) and therefore misses such important terms as krotos and 
euphémia. 
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So, too, it is often the case that nonformulaic or ad hoc acclamations may 
look very much like formulaic acclamations: honorific civic decrees in the 
form of acclamations were manifestly composed with a specific event in 
mind, even though they exploit a number of standard formulas. 

The use of acclamations in public life has a very long history prior to the 
emergence of Rome as the paramount power in the Mediterranean world. In 
classical Greece, Athens may have been unusual in that voting was ordinar- 
ily done by raising hands and by the ballot rather than by shouting, which 
was the basic form of public decision making in, for instance, Sparta.!? 
Shouting was also the basic form of corporate expression employed by the 
Macedonian army when it acted as the representative institution of the 
Macedonian people.!? In the Persian Empire, there is evidence for acclama- 
tion in Achaemenid royal ritual, where *Oh King, live for ever!" appears to 
have been a standard acclamation for a monarch.!^ Outside of the political 
arena, acclamations also seem to have been a standard feature of a number 
of Near Eastern cults and to have become significant in Greek cults as well. 
Thus, an inscription of Darius at Persepolis offers *Great is Ahura Mazda, 


12. For Sparta, see Thuc. 1.87, with G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, The Origins of tbe Pelopon- 
nesian War (London, 1972), 348—49. For the rarity of Athenian institutions in the classical 
world, see D.M. Lewis, “Democratic Institutions and Their Diffusion," in Praktika tou H' 
Dietbnous Sunedriou Ellénikés kai Latinikés Epigrapéikés (Athens, 1984), 55-61. 

13. The evidence for Macedonia has been much debated, and the case is important for 
developments in the Hellenistic world, since the Macedonian army was the critical political 
institution in the decades after the death of Alexander. For detailed discussion with a valuable 
summary of earlier debates, see N.G.L. Hammond and G.T. Griffith, A History of Macedonia 
(Oxford, 1979), 2:383-449. For the role of the army and its constitutional position after the 
death of Alexander, see P. Briant, Antigone le Borgne (Paris, 1973), 237-350. For a convinc- 
ing defense of the power of the army in capital cases, see L. Mooren, “The Nature of the Hel- 
lenistic Monarchy,” in Egypt and the Hellenistic World; Proceedings of the International Col- 
logium, Leuven, 24-26 May, 1982, ed. E. van’t Dack, P. van Dessel, and W. van Gucht, 
Studia Hellenistica 27 (Louvain, 1983), 227-31, and see ibid., passim, for a good summary of 
the debate over the constitutional nature of the Macedonian monarchy, points that I accept as 
important. For a representative exposition of the opposite view, see R.M. Errington, *The 
Nature of the Macedonian State under the Monarchy,” Chiron 8 (1978): 77-133. It seems to 
me that Errington has too much to argue away in his discussion of the role of the army in 
important trials in the time of Alexander, and if it had the power to act in capital cases, it 
stands to reason that it also had a regular role in deciding other matters. I also find it perverse 
to argue, as Errington does, that the numerous clear statements about the role of the army in 
.such matters are all inaccurate: it is far easier to take the texts at face value when they show 
that the army had a clear role in important decisions. 

14. Neh. 2.2.3; Dan. 2.4; see also P. Briant, ^Le roi est mort: vive le roi! Remarques sur les 
rites et rituels de succession chez les Achémenids," in La religion iranienne à l'époque 
Achémeenide: Actes du Colloque de Liége 11 décembre 1987, ed. J. Kellens, Iranica Antiqua 
Suppl. 5 (1991), 1-11. 
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Greatest of the Gods!” a formula similar to one of the best-attested cult for- 
mulations in the Greek world.!? 

Although we hear very little about it, what evidence we do have suggests 
that public acclamation was a feature of both royal and civic ritual through- 
out the Hellenistic world. When Ptolemy V was brought into the theater of 
Alexandria in 200 B.c., Polybius says that he was greeted with hand-clap- 
ping and demands for the execution of guilty persons.!6 It is hard to believe 
that this was the first such demonstration in Alexandrian history. When 
Attalus entered Athens in 199 B.c., Polybius again records that the people 
put on a demonstration of their affection for him and for the Romans.!” 
Nearly a century earlier, the Athenians had put on a similar demonstration 
in honor of Demetrius Poliorcetes that involved singing a special hymn that 
had been composed in his honor.!? Demochares, who would have been in a 
position to talk to eyewitnesses, says that the people who knew the hymn 
were spread throughout the crowd: this was a well-organized claque. 

An inscription from Eleia, the port of Pergamon, dating to the reign of 
Attalus III (139/8-133 B.C.), offers another example of the way that a com- 
plex demonstration of this sort could be organized. Here, it is recorded that 
when the démos' sacrifice to the king reaches the altar of Zeus Soter, “the 
hierokérux will make this announcement, ‘the démos honors King Attalus 
Philometor and Benefactor, son of the divine king Eumenes the Savior, with 
a gold crown of courage and a statue that is five cubits high and a picture 
because of his virtue and munificence toward it,’ commanding everyone to 
acclaim [an(euphémésai)| him."!? The acclamation would, presumably, 
have followed the general lines of the bierokerux's announcement, for it is 
clear that random chanting is not what is envisioned here. 

Evidence from a much later date suggests that a well-trained crowd might 
well be expected to pick up specific phrases in a speech and respond to them. 
This evidence is provided by a papyrus that records a meeting of the boule 
at Oxyrhyncus in A.D. 370. After the acclamations (not detailed), with 
which a session opened, a bouleutés named Theon came forward to com- 
plain *that my name is entered on the tablet that is about to come into force 


15. Peterson (see n. 11 above), 204. 

16. Pol. 15.32.3, 9. 

17. Pol. 16.25.6. | 

18. FGrH 75 fr. 2; FGrH 76 fr. 13. See esp. FGrH 75 fr. 2. 

19. OGIS 332 43-47; cf. L. Robert, Documents d'Asie Mineure (Paris, 1987), 472-89. For 
another case, see Livy 44.45.11, with Colin (see n. 11 above), 109—10. The descriptions in Dio 
and Plutarch of the events in Tarentum in 282 are fascinating imperial tracts on crowd behav- 
ior; see Dio fr. 39; Plut. Pyrrb. 13, esp. as Dio's version may be a rewriting of Plutarch (see Dio 

. fr. 40, where Plutarch is cited as a source for information on the war with Pyrrhus; but see Bois- 
sevain ad loc., suggesting an interpolation). 
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that I am one of the twenty-four appointed by the most illustrious Tatianus 
for pagarchies and contractorships.” The members of the boulé appear to 
have taken their cue from his mention of the tablet and responded, “what is 
on the tablet is valid; that which is rightly inscribed must not be infringed 
upon.”29 Complaints of this sort were probably very common, and when a 
person uttered the crucial words of objection, an answer was at hand. 

The practice of public acclamation may have helped to spread words and 
phrases in Greek or Latin among people to whom these were not the lan- 
guages of ordinary discourse. Thus, it appears that the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, whose language was Aramaic, were accustomed to address government 
officials though acclamations in Greek.?! The technical vocabulary of 
Roman entertainments followed Roman games into the Greek world, and, 
it seems, so did Latin as the appropriate language of some acclamations.? 
Greeks may have taken up Latin to address especially important Romans 
when it was appropriate. The passengers and crew of an Alexandrian ship 
acclaimed Augustus with great ceremony a few days before his death, 
prompting the emperor to give each member of his entourage forty aurei. 
The point of his action may be that he was pleased because the Alexandri- 
ans had the good sense to use Latin.?? In a very different context, the mem- 
bers of the senate who were present at the circus during a popular demon- 
stration against Macrinus in A.D. 217 responded to the crowd's hostile 
acclamations in Latin with acclamations of their own in Greek. The choice 
of Greek may have been made so that the fact that members of the senate 
were disagreeing with the crowd would be more obvious: even if people did 
not fully understand what they were saying, it would be clear that they were 
not shouting the same sentiments.?^ 

Sometimes, it seems, acclamations that originated in one city might 
influence acclamations elsewhere.2> Thus, one of the most common forms of 
acclamation—the word increase followed by the object of acclamation in 
the nominative, sometimes followed by an indication of temporal duration 
(e.g., “for all time") or specific virtue—may be modeled on a formula from 


20. P.Oxy. 2110. For the inscription, probably edited, of the acts of a council in connection 
with a letter from a governor, see SEG 38.1172, with discussions by H. Malay, “Letter of the 
Proconsul Taurus and the People of Pylitai near Tralles,” EA 11 (1988): 53-88; J. Nollé, 
*epigraphische und numismatische Notizen 9: Zu der neuen Stele aus den Museum von 
Aydin," EA 15 (1990): 121-25. 

21. Jos. AJ 4.417. 

22. L. Robert, Les gladiateurs dans l'orient grec (Paris, 1940), 20, 26, 38—40. 

23. Suet. Aug. 98.2: per illum se vivere, per illum navigare, libertate atque fortunis per illum 
frui. 

24. Dio 78.20.2. 
25. See n. 49 for Nero’s importation of Alexandrian claqueurs. 
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Rome that seems to have been associated with the cult of Jupiter and that 
may originally have been used to commemorate his role in overseeing the 
increase of the state. This style of acclamation appears to have been adapted 
for use in an imperial context under Augustus, when Ovid alludes to it in the 
Fasti: “may he [Jupiter] increase the imperium of our leader; may he 
increase his years.” Tertullian quotes a form of “increase” acclamation as a 
standard mode of address for Severus: “may he increase your years from 
ours." The Arval Brethren employ the same wording for Caracalla.” In the 
Greek world, “increase” (auxi) acclamations are extensively attested in civic 
decrees for both cities and individuals, often along the lines illustrated by a 
third-century A.D. text from Perge: | 


increase Perge: the only city with the right of asylum; increase Perge, 
where Tacitus [...]; increase Perge, the city honored as nedkoros by 
Vespasian; increase Perge, the city honored by the sacred vexillation; 
increase Perge, the city honored by an emission of silver coins; Diana, 
Ephesian Dian[...]; increase Perge, the treasure house of the emperor; 
increase Perge, four times nedkoros; increase Perge, the first of the 
conventus centers; increase Perge, where the governors seek honor; 
increase Perge, where the governors are agonotbetes; increase Perge, 
the chief (city) of Pamphylia; increase Perge, the city that does not lie; 
all honor (dikaia) to the decree of the senate.?? 


The “increase” acclamation therefore may, like the megas acclamation, 
ultimately derive from cult. Other common cult formulations that had a 
long history (passing into the language of Christian ecclesiastical debate) 
include “great is the name of (relevant divinity),” “the god of (name of per- 
son or people)," and *one god" (the latter followed occasionally by such 
attributes as “one god in heaven,” “great heavenly Men," “the greatest 
power of the god in heaven").?8 Such acclamations could, as has already 
been seen, be used in a political context, as could acclamations equating an 
individual with a god. Thus, Dio Chrysostom observed that people cried out 
*all day," saluting local magnates as *the best, Olympians, saviors, and 
feeders,” and the title O/ympios duly appears on the honorific inscriptions 
from Prusias ad Hypium.?? Another standard form of acclamation that Dio 


26. Ovid Fast. 1.613: augeat imperium nostri ducis, augeat annos; Tert. Apol. 35.7: de nos- 
tris annis augeat tibi Iuppiter annos; ILS 452.3: de nostris annis augeat tibi Iuppiter annos. 

27. SEG 34.1306. 

28. Peterson (see n. 11 above), 268. 

29. Dio Chrys. Or. 48.10; J. Robert and L. Robert, Bull. Ép., 1953, no. 193; L. Robert, 
Hellenica 11-12 (Paris, 1960), $69 n. 4. | 
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mentions is the assertion that an individual is a representative of certain 
civic virtues. The appropriate salutation for a person connected with a city's 
grain supply might be “feeder” (tropheus) or a philo- compound suggesting 
that the individual was a lover of the fatherland.3? 

A papyrus that records a public meeting at which nominations for public 
office were made offers a selection of such “civic acclamations."?! One for- 
mat consists of the virtue in the vocative followed by the object of the virtu- 
ous conduct in the genitive: for example, “source of good things" [arcbege 
ton agatbon], “founder of the city" [&tista tes poleos]. Another consists of 
the virtue or office in the accusative followed by the beneficiary in the 
dative: for example, *protector for the city" [ton kedemona tei poli], *lover 
of justice for the city" [ton philometron tei poli], “the founder for the city” 
(ton ktistén téi poli]. Other styles include a noun or adjective in the nomi- 
native preceded or followed by qualities or things in the genitive: for exam- 
ple, “worthy of many votes" [axios pollon psepbismaton], “savior of jus- 
tice" [soter metrion]. 

The main point with respect to civic chants is that each element of the 
acclamation is short and obviously connected with the ideals of civic gov- 
ernment. The use of these chants is particularly interesting in the case of the 
Oxyrhynchite assembly because the crowd is urging the immediate election 
of a person to office at an inappropriate time, to the considerable annoyance 
of the prytanis who is running the meeting and is the object of some of the 
flattering words. The time and place of the chanting may be more significant 
than the actual words. On other occasions, the words themselves, though 
intended to flatter, could cause embarrassment. When Germanicus Caesar 
visited Alexandria in the winter of A.D. 19, he was the first member of the 
imperial house to visit the city since Augustus. He was greeted with lavish 
acclamations, which he felt it necessary to deprecate through an edict. As a 
mere holder of imperium maius per transmarinas provincias, he felt that he 
should object to “your acclamations that are used for gods ... : they are 
appropriate only to my father, who is the only savior and benefactor of all 
mankind, and to his mother."?? 

30. L. Robert, Hellenica 8 (Paris, 1950): 80-81; idem, Hellenica 10 (Paris, 1955): 569, for 
‘feeders’; idem, Hellenica 13 (Paris, 1965): 215-16, for phil- compounds; for acclamations in a 
civic context before Augustus, note esp. 1.Epb. 1390.3-4; I.Epb. 1391.4, where Merkelbach 
suggests euph[émiais. | 

31. P.Oxy. 41; studied in detail by M. Blume, *Des acclamations en l'honneur d'un prytane 
confrontées aux temoignages épigraphiques du reste de l'empire," in Egitto e storia antica dall’ 
ellenismo all’ eta araba: bilanco di un confronto. Atti del colloquio internazionale Bologna 31 
agosto-2 settembre 1987, ed. L. Criscuolo and G. Geraci (Bologna, 1989), 271-90. 

32. E&J 320; a sample of the actual acclamations appears to be recorded on P.Oxy. 2435 
(= E&J 379). 
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The different aspects and venues for public acclamation are most thor- 
oughly documented at Rome, where public shouting already had a very long 
history by the time of Augustus. The acclamation of triumphators may go 
back to the very earliest years of the republic, if not before, and as Romans 
became more sophisticated, the occasions for public expression increased. 
In the lifetime of Cicero, one might expect to hear the voice of the populus 
at the theater, games, contiones, trials, funerals, and just about any other 
public event. The range of things shouted was enormous and could carry 
over from one venue to another. One instance of this sort of transfer is 
offered by the triumph. Thus, for example, three years after Germanicus’ 
triumph of A.D. 16, a mob took up a cry of “Rome is safe! The fatherland is 
safe! Germanicus is safe!” [salva Roma, salva patria, salvus est Germanicus] 
when it learned that he had recovered from illness. The acclamation is in a 
form of archaic verse, suggesting that people may have recalled the chant 
from Germanicus’ triumph three years before.?? These were certainly occa- 
sions where there was both opportunity and capacity for spreading infor- 
mation and ideology across society. Indeed, Josephus provides evidence that 
suggests that there were practice sessions before triumphs to make sure that 
people got the words right. He says that Vespasian was greeted on his 
arrival at Rome in 70 with cries that he was benefactor, savior, and the only 
worthy emperor of Rome.** Josephus also reports that on the day of the 
joint triumph that Vespasian celebrated with Titus later that year, the 
emperor and his son were greeted with acclamations attesting to their valor 
by the assembled troops.?? It is easy to see how soldiers might be organized, 
and that groups of the populus Romanus, assembled by tribes, might also be 
given some indication as to what was appropriate. 

The same sort of preparation seems to have been possible in the theater, 
amphitheater, and circus, though in these cases the evidence for the process 
by which acclamations were formed is heavily weighted in favor of positive 
acclamations. The formation of the negative expressions tends to be 
observed, rather than explained, by the sources. 

Under the principate, the key figure in the formation of positive acclama- 
tions appears to have been the emperor's praeco. When the emperor was 
present at an entertainment, people tended to watch an emperor's physical 
demeanor and read his messages to them on placards, but they do not seem 


33. Suet. Cal. 6.1, with Alföldi, Die monarchische Repräsentation, 86-87, who provides an 
extensive selection of other acclamations on the "if x is safe, we are safe" model. For the verse 
itself, see E. Courtney, Tbe Fragmentary Latin Poets (Oxford, 1993), 478. 

34. Jos. BJ 7.71. 

35. Jos. BJ 7.126. 
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to have expected to hear from him in person.?$ When the emperor wanted 
people to hear something or wanted to respond to a request on the spur of 
the moment, he had the praeco speak for him. It may not have been proper 
for a Roman aristocrat to yell or to train his voice so that he could make 
himself heard by a very large crowd. When Suetonius charged that Domi- 
tian displayed arrogance in refusing, through his praeco, to honor the 
crowd's request for the restoration of an orator to the senate, the point of 
contention was not, as has been suggested, that the praeco spoke but that 
request of the crowd was not honored.?? 

But was the praeco only there to respond to the crowd, or was he also 
there to suggest things that the crowd might want to say when the emperor 
appeared? Dio says that while Commodus performed in the arena, “we 
would shout out whatever we were commanded." As Commodus was in no 
position to command them while he was killing animals, it must have been 
the praeco who directed the chants of “you are the lord; you are the first of 
all men and the most fortunate. You conquer; you will conquer, Amazonius; 
you will conquer for eternity."?? The fact that the acclamations for Com- 
modus were organized at public events is further suggested by Dio's state- 
ment that after Commodus' death, the crowd “called out to those senators 
on whom fear of Commodus had rested most heavily, ‘hooray, hooray, you 
are safe; you have won'; indeed, all that they had been accustomed to shout 
in the theaters to honor Commodus in rhythmic way, they now shouted 
with changes that made them ridiculous."?? Despite his best efforts, it is 
clear that the emperor's praeco could not control everything or, as the inci- 


36. For the sight of the emperor at the games, see Suet. Aug. 45.1, Cl. 27.2; SHA Marc. 
15.1; Tac. Ann. 1.76.3, 12.41. For communication by placard, see Suet. Cl. 21.5; Tit. 9.2; Gell. — 
NA 5.14; Dio 60.13; 69.16.3. 

37. Suet. Dom. 13.1: sed et Capitolino certamine cunctos ingenti consensu precantis, ut Pal- 
furium Suram restitueret pulsum olim senatu ac tunc de oratoribus coronatum, nullo responso 
dignatus tacere tantum modo iussit voce praeconis. pari arrogantia. The principle is set out in 
Jos. AJ 19.24: *The Romans are wonderfully serious about watching (sc. chariot racing]. They 
collect eagerly in the circus and, forming a mob, make demands of the emperors for what they 
want; and those who decree that their requests should not be opposed never go without grati- 

tude.” This is particularly significant in light of Domitian's conduct, as Josephus wrote this in 
his reign. See, in general, A. Cameron, Circus Factions: Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzan- 
tium (Oxford, 1976), 166, and on this point contra F. Millar (see n. 6 above), 68. 
.38. Dio 72.202. | 

39. Dio 73.2.3; Cameron (see n. 37 above), 236. Although, as Cameron observes, Dio 
specifies theaters here, the acclamations that he records are associated with the amphitheater. 
The acclamation for the threatened senators is specifically applicable to a gladiator who had 
won a bout, and it was in the amphitheater that Commodus' actions had been most extraordi- 
nary. 
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dent after Commodus’ death suggests, the sentiments of those chanting. 
Even in the immediate context of an imperial performance, the crowd itself 
came up with “long life to you”—a standard line at drinking parties—when 
Commodus paused from the slaughter of animals to take a drink. 

In a different context, but one that nonetheless reflects the use of what 
must have been “formulaic” acclamations in a *nonformulaic" way, the 
Roman plebs appear to have participated in a serious demonstration against. 
Severus a few years later. Dio reports that 


they had watched the chariots racing, with six horse teams (just as had 
been done in Cleander's time), without applauding anyone in the usual 
way; when these races were over, and the charioteers were about to 
begin another race, they then silenced one another, clapped their 
hands suddenly at one time, and shouted acclamations, crying out for 
good fortune on behalf of the safety of the people. They said this, and 
then, shouting Roma regina et aeterna, they called out, “how long do 
we have to put up with these things?" and “how long will we wage 
war?" Saying these things, and other things like them, they then called 
out “that’s enough," and turned their attention to the horse races. 


The opening acclamation is closely paralleled by other recorded acclama- 
tions for the safety and fortune of an emperor or corporate body. Roma 
regina et aeterna, likewise, appears to have been commonplace.*! Of the 
next two acclamations that Dio mentions, the first may well be a common 
response to a bad entertainment, while the second is manifestly structured 
on the same pattern (quo usque plus verb). Dio says that this demonstration 
was spontaneous, as was one against Macrinus in 217. In neither case is this. 
completely believable, but it remains possible that, unlike the demonstration 
that led to the downfall of Cleander in 190, it was not organized at the high- 
est level.*? 

In another common context for acclamation, the judicial, it is less clear 
where the cries of the crowd might be formed. Where, for instance, did the 
crowds who demonstrated at the time of Piso's trial in A.D. 20 learn their 
lines, or the equestrians the acclamations that they shouted back to calm 


40. Dio 78.18.2. The anecdote loses its force if the crowd did not call out in Greek. For vivo 
in acclamations, see ILS 3657, 3718, 3991, 6730, 6731. For pie zésés in a gladiatorial context, 
see ILS 5141: Stratonicae, bene vicisti / vade in Aurelia. / pie zeses. For the use of Greek in 
acclamations at Rome, see also Dio 78.20.2. 

41. Dio 75.4.4; for Rome as a ruler, see M. Wórrle, “Agyptisches Getreide für Ephesos,” 
Chiron 1 (1970): 330-31 and 330 n. 23. For races with six horse teams see ILS 5283, 5287. 

42. Dio 78.20.2 (Macrinus), 72.13 (Cleander). 
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them?*€? The answer may simply be through practice at other trials. Cicero 
makes it clear that organized efforts to influence the jury by suggesting 
acclamations to the audience could be a feature of judicial proceedings in his 
lifetime, and there is evidence to show that the practice did not die out with 
the emergence of the principate.** A variety of standard acclamations could 
be used in such a context, ranging from the straightforward chant of *par- 
ricide” or “enemy”; to the more evocative “X to the lion,” *X to the (name 
of nearest river),” “X to the spoliarium [place of execution],” or “X to the 
cross"; to the most complicated, *let X who has done Y be dragged on a 
hook" or “X who has done Y to the lion.”4° Such acclamations obviously 
could, and would, be combined at some length. Thus, when Didius Julianus 
appeared in front of the curia after his purchase of the empire in 193, the 
crowd greeted him, “as if by prearrangement, calling him the stealer of the 
empire and parricide."^6 

The crowd also seems to have had acclamations that could work in favor 
of a defendant. In the Martyrdom of Saints Carpus, Papylus, and Agonotb- 
ice, the crowd calls on Agonothice with advice that she cease incriminating 
herself, with the words *have pity on your son"; and at her execution, the 
crowd cries out, “a dreadful sentence and unjust decrees.” The “have pity" 
chant (eleéson/miserere) appears to have been sufficiently common that it 
formed part of an acclamation in the circus at Rome during the reign of 
Macrinus: “you were angry with us as a master; have pity on us as a 
father.” 47 


43. W. Eck, “Das s.c. de Cn. Pisone patre und seine Publikation in der Baetica,” Cahiers du 
centre G. Glotz 4 (1993): 201. For a similar (though less successful) example of competing 
acclamations organized by class, see Dio 78.20.2. 

44. Most notably in O.Fr. 2.3. The incident was also recorded by a historian of the period; 
see Dio 39.18-19; Plut. Pomp. 48. 

45. For a full range of such acclamations, see SHA Comm. 18.3-19.9. For the authenticity 
of this passage, see R. Syme, Emperors and Biography (Oxford, 1972), 117; B. Baldwin, 
* Acclamations in the Historia Augusta,” Athenaeum 69 (1981): 140 (= Studies in Late Roman 
and Byzantine History, Literature, and Language [Amsterdam, 1984], 35). The definition of 
OLD spoliarium, “a place in the amphitheater where dead gladiators were stripped of their 
equipment,” is misleading. It is the place outside of the arena proper where executions were 
consummated; see, e.g., Sen. Ep. 93.12: numquid aliquem tam stulte cupidum esse vitae putas 
ut iugulari in spoliario quam in harena malit; Act. Per. et Fel. 21: meta tauta loipon epneon eti 
apéchthé meta kai ton allon toi synetbei topoi. | 

46. Dio 73.13.3. Although Dio seems to have had difficulty recognizing an organized 
demonstration when he saw one, popular distaste for Julianus and his way of taking the throne 
seems to have been genuine; see esp. Dio 73.13.3 (refusal of a donative), 73.13.5 (occupation 
of the Circus Maximus overnight and demonstration in favor of Pescennius Niger). 

47. Mart. Carp. 43: eleéson sou ton buion; Mart. Carp. 45: deine krisis kai adika prostag- 
mata; Dio 78.20.2: bos kyrios Orgisthés; bos pater eleéson hémas; cf. also Pass. Per. et Fel. 6.2: 
epitbuson eleésasa to brepbos. 
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It is clear that Dio regards the language of the theater as something that was 
ordinarily formed below the level of aristocrats like himself, even though 
these styles could then influence the acclamations that an emperor initiated. 
At Alexandria, for instance, there is evidence to suggest that people went off 
to the gymnasium if they wanted to practice. Philo reports that young men 
gathered there to prepare insulting chants about Agrippa, noting that they 
took “the authors of mimes and farces as their teachers."*9 Nero was so 
impressed by the Alexandrian style that he brought Alexandrians to Rome 
to teach their acclamations to claques whom he had selected from the eques- 
trian order.*? Tacitus speaks of theatrical and circus chanting as something 
that aroused the stands. He does not enter into detail, presumably because 
the entire subject was distasteful in an aristocratic milieu.?? The one profes- 
sional cheerleader (other than Nero) who appears in his history seems to 
have had no protection from imperial action. This is Percennius, the former 
claque leader in the theater who played an important role in the Dalmatian 
mutiny of A.D. 14! The evidence of lampoons that were published against 
emperors in the streets are described in such a way as to suggest that they 
emanated from the literate circles surrounding the houses of the great rather 
than from within them. It does not seem to have been assumed that good 
verse attacking an emperor was necessarily the work of a readily identifiable 
member of the governing class.?? | 

The ideal antique orator could silence a crowd through his sheer pres- 
ence, enchant it with his rhetorical skill, and change the course of history 
with a few well-turned phrases. The poor crowd could not help but respond 
as he wished, for “the leadership of a people is leadership of those who have 
been persuaded by speech. "?? The reality was somewhat more mundane. In 
the very section of the work on good government from which I have just 
quoted, Plutarch allows that there are those who led instead by providing 
banquets, distributions of money, pyrrhic dancers, and gladiatorial 


48. Phil. In Flacc. 34. 

49. Alfóldi (see n. 11 above), 79~88. 

50. See, e.g., Tac. Ann. 1.77.1: at theatrali licentia proximo priore anno coepta; Ann. 
11.13.1: theatralem populi lasciviam severis edictis increpuit; Hist. 1.78.2: atque etiam Othoni 
quibusdam diebus populus et miles, tamquam nobilitaten ac decus adstruerent, Neroni Otboni 
adclamavit. 

51. Tac. Ann. 1.16. 

52. For a selection with commentary, see Courtney (see n. 33 above), 470-82. 

53. Plut. Mor. 802E. 
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shows.?^ “Do you suppose that the Gracchi, or Saturninus, or any of those 
men of former times who were regarded as populares ever had any hired 
supporter at a public meeting?" asked Cicero in his defense of Sestius.?? All 
citizens, he said, except for a few hirelings (conducti) of his opponents, are 
likely to hold the same view (his) in regard to public affairs.?6 These are 
pleasing sentiments indeed, but the use of claques seems to have been any- 
thing but a novelty in Cicero's own lifetime, when claques were clearly an 
ordinary feature of Roman public life. 

No one seems to have had a good word to say about members of claques, 
who came from the lower classes and peddled their voices and applause to 
the highest bidder, distorting the course of aristocratic display and honor. 
* Audiences follow speakers like they follow actors, rented for the occasion. 
A contractor assembles the crowd, sportulae are given out in the middle of 
the basilica as if it were a triclinium. They are called, rather cleverly Sopho- 
kleis, or, in Latin, laudiceni [dinner-clappers], and the scandal noted in both 
languages increases daily."?? So wrote Pliny the Younger, who says that two 
of his servants were paid three denarii for their applause. That is not a bad 
rate actually: it is one third of what appears to be a monthly subsistence 
allowance at Rome during this period.°® He goes on to say that Quintilian 
told him about the practice of hiring such people to add their applause to 
cases heard at the centumviral court some time before A.D. 59. If this is true, 
it was a late development, since, as we have seen, there is ample evidence for 
hired applause much earlier and more significantly, for the chanting of com- 
plex acclamations at public events. 

The sort of claque that Pliny mentions seems to be a group hired on the 
day they were to make noise. Not everyone was willing to leave the organi- 
zation until so late. The cities of the Roman world were filled with numer- 
ous collegia, and the patronage of such groups offered the aspiring grandee 
a ready supply of organized voices. Despite efforts by the imperial govern- 
ment to suppress their activities, it is clear that such groups retained an 
important place in the cities of the empire and that public entertainments 


54. Plut. Mor. 802D. 

55. Cic. Sest. 105: num vos existimatis Graccbos aut Saturninum aut quemquam illorum 
veterum, qui populares habebantur, ullum umquam in contione habuisse conductum. 

56. Cic. Sest. 106: nunc, nisi me fallit, in eo statu civitas est, ut si operas conductorum 
removeris, omnes idem de re publica sensuri esse videantur. 

57. Pliny Ep. 2.14.4—5: sequuntur auditores actoribus similes, conducti et redempti. Man- 
ceps convenitur; in medio basilica tam palam sportulae quam in triclinio dantur; ex iudicio in 
iudicium pari mercede transitur. Inde iam non inurbane Sopbokleis vocantur, isdem Latinum 
nomen impositum et Laudiceni; et tamen crescit in dies foeditas utraque lingua notata. 

58. Pliny Ep. 2.14.9-10. For the rate of pay, compare R. Duncan-Jones, The Economy of 
the Roman Empire: Quantitative Studies? (Cambridge, 1982), 11-13. 
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might offer an opportunity to organize diverse groups. The nature of the 
evidence means that it is not possible to know precisely how to describe the 
relationship between members of an association permitted to exist because 
it could provide a public service and those of one that was permitted to exist 
as a cheering section at public entertainments. For this period it is not pos- 
sible to know just what happened when some bakers were Greens and oth- 
ers were Blues, or if, as seems to have been the case later, entire professional 
associations followed one color in the circus; but we can say that with the 
decline of public institutions outside of the theater, these institutions came 
to be primary organs for the expression of public opinion, and we know 
that they were connected with important people.?? 

When it came to organizing demonstrations of goodwill, the connection 
between the behavior of actors and that of politicians seems to be quite 
direct: both needed prepared supporters to help get their messages across at 
the shows. This should not be surprising, as the theater increasingly became 
an important—perhaps the most important—venue for popular political 
expression in an ancient city. Cicero listed the theater, along with the assem- 
blies, as a place for people to make their feelings known, and with the 
demise of the assemblies in the early principate, the theater became the sin- 
gle most important locus of contact between the leaders of the state and 


their people. 
Recording Acclamations 


Organized public acclamations come into public life from a number of 
sources: the theater, imperial ceremonies, and cult. The difficulty in saying 
much more than this is connected with a problem of epigraphic habit. The 
actual inscription of public acclamations does not really begin outside the 
context of cult until the second century A.D., and the bulk of the extant evi- 
dence comes from the fourth to sixth centuries. Simply to follow the tale of 
the evidence might lead to the conclusion that expressions of popular opin- 
ion through acclamation became more important as the state became more 
autocratic. There is some truth to this, but to put things this way is to 
obscure the point that epigraphic habit may lag behind public practice by a 
very long period of time indeed. This impression may be confirmed by what 
we know about the nature of public record keeping in the empire, and it is 
interesting that the public recording of acclamations begins to pick up after 


59. For collegia and specific circus factions, see Roueché (n. 10 above), 143-56. 
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Trajan ordered the publication of senatorial acclamations for the prin- 


ceps.% 


The crucial feature of the public record of acclamations is the habit of 
verbatim transcription of public events, or, rather, the habit of providing 
records of public events that could be presented as verbatim transcripts. 
Clear references to ostensible verbatim records begin at Rome in the late six- 
ties B.C. Cicero explicitly states that he had such a record made of the pro- 
ceedings in the senate that concluded with the execution of the Catilinarian 
conspirators on 5 December 63 B.C. Asconius says that a version of Cicero's 
defense of Milo was preserved in this way, and Suetonius says that the same 
is true for a speech that Caesar delivered in defense of Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus.9! The impact of this development began to be felt in Egypt in the 
next century, probably under the influence of Roman court procedures. 
Court records began to be written out in oratio recta as opposed to the ora- 
tio obliqua that was characteristic during the Ptolemaic period. Although 
there is some question as to just how accurate these records were, they seem, 
despite the use of oratio recta, to be compositions formed on the basis of 
notes made at the trial. The important point here is that no later than the 
reign of Claudius (the date of the earliest surviving document), people were 


60. Pliny Pan. 75.2; the use of acclamations in the senate goes back to the republic, where 
examples suggest that senators were accustomed to picking up lines from speakers. See M. Bon- 
nefond-Coudry, Le sénat de la république romaine de la guerre d'Hannibal à Auguste (Rome, 
1989), 508, citing examples from 63 and 47. But for senators using acclamations outside of the 
senate house, see Appian, BC 1.106: boei d’epeiphémoun be te boule prote kai boi bippees en 
merei, eith’ ho stratos, eith’ bo demos. The organization here looks as if it may have been cus- 
tomary. For acclamations in the senate in the reign of Augustus, see R.J. Talbert, The Senate of 
Imperial Rome (Princeton, 1984), 298-99. | 

61. Cic. Sull. 42: non solum summa virtute et fide, cuius generis erat in senatu facultas max- 
ima, sed etiam quos sciebam memoria, scientia, celeritate scribendi facillime quae dicerentur 
persequi posse. Despite Plut. Cat. Min. 23.3, this is not a reference to shorthand (it is clear from 
the context that Plutarch does not know what he is talking about). So too Cic. Att. 13.32.3 
(305 SB)—et quod ad te «de» decem legatis scripsi parum intellexi<sti>, cedo quia ‘dia 
sémeion’ scripseram —often cited as a reference to shorthand, is actually a reference to abbre- 
viation (see Shackleton-Bailey ad loc.). Suet. Caes. 55.3—"pro Quinto Marcello" non inmerito 
Augustus existimat magis ab actuariis exceptam male subsequentibus verba dicentis— and Asc. 
Mil. 42 Clark—manet autem illa quoque excepta eius oratio—show that efforts were made to 
record what was said, even if they do not prove that shorthand writers were employed; the 
same is true of Sen. Apoc. 9.2: is multa diserte, quod in foro vivebat, dixit, quae notarius perse- 
qui non potuit. The first explicit reference occurs in Suet. Tit. 3.2: notis quoque excipere 
velocissime solitum. In Egypt, the earliest appearance of shorthand writing occurs in the 
unpublished P. Brem. 82, dated to ca. 120. For a collection of the sources, see. H. Boge, 
Griechische Tachygraphie und Tironische Noten: Ein Handbuch der antiken und mittelalter- 
lichen Schnellschrift (Tübingen, 1981). 
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developing the idea that the appearance of verbatim transcription was 
important.® As time passed, the interest in the appearance of transcription 
increased, and we begin to find it reflected on stone. 

It is interesting that the practice (or appearance) of transcription should 
be connected with the operation of Roman law. The first works of fiction 
that purport to be transcriptions of encounters between representatives of 
Egyptian society and Roman government seem to date from roughly the 
same period as the introduction of the Roman style of court reporting—that 
is, the early first century A.D.—and to provide the background to one of the 
most important literary forms to develop in the imperial period: that of the 
Christian martyr acts. Four of the texts that have survived—the Acta 
Isidori, the Acta Hermaisci, the Acta Pauli et Antonini, and the Acta Atben- 
odori—are concerned with embassies in which the grievances of local digni- 
taries are laid before an emperor. Four others—P.Oxy. 1089, the Acta Dio- 
genis, the Acta Maximi, and the Acta Appiani—purport to record trials 
before magistrates. That the format of the court record should be selected as 
the appropriate form for what are largely works of fiction is of tremendous 
importance for understanding the impact that Roman government had on 
provincial society.5? The written record was the meaningful and significant 
record of contact. Even if all who read it realized that the record was edited, 
the appearance of transcription conferred authority on the account, and the 
appearance of authority is what counted. It gave force to the claims made in 
the document. The connection of this literature to trials and embassies 
underlines the importance of these events for the communication of local 
and community ideology. It also reflects what was felt to be the nature of 
significant contact with the ruling power. For the purpose of this study, 
therefore, even the fictional aspects of these narratives can be valuable: they 
are included to provide a veneer of authenticity to the text. Whether or not 


62. "The oratio recta format, which is virtually universal in the protocols of the first cen- 
tury A.D., would then be artificial and quasi-verbatim" (R. Coles, Reports of Proceedings in 
Papyri [Brussels, 1966], 19). 

63. For the authenticity problem, see J. Geffcken, *Die Stenographie in den Akten der Már- 
tyrer," Archiv für Stenographie 57 (1906): 81-89, esp. 89 (against), though the argument 
depends on an inaccurate assessment of stenographic practice; M. Simonetti, “Qualche osser- 
vazione a proposito dell’origine degli Atti dei martiri," Revue des études Augustiniennes 2 
(1956): 39-57 (arguing that there are different levels of reality); T.D. Barnes, "The Pre-Decian 
Acta Martyrum," JTS 19 (1968): 527-29 (also arguing that there are different levels of reality). 
For the Acta Alexandrinorum, see H.A. Musurillo, Tbe Acts of tbe Pagan Martyrs (Oxford, 
1954), 275. The view taken here is that all of the non-Christian acta are fictional, but that the 
choice of scenario is significant, on the Christian side, and that each work needs to be evalu- 
ated in its own right (the view of Simonetti and Barnes), though coincidental details in a 
fictional work may still be valuable as examples of typical behavior. 
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a governor or emperor actually did what they are said to have done can be 
less important than that they are depicted as people who exercised their 
authority in a certain way. 


Public Trials 


A trial was a contest about truth between magistrate and defendant set on a 
playing field that was designed to give all the advantages to the representa- 
tive of the imperial government. Defendants in serious cases were produced 
in a manner that was clearly intended to invite public response and in 
clothes that suggested the event was one of great danger: a man expecting a 
trial dresses in black and lets his beard grow, because he does not know how 
his trial will end.64 On the day of the trial the accused was brought forward 
to a low platform, or gradus, that had been moved into position opposite 
the (somewhat higher, and usually permanent) béma on which the judge 
would sit; the gradus, which ordinarily appears to have been about one 
step up, made it easier for the crowd to see the accused but did not permit 
the defendant to appear on the same level as the magistrate. 

The magistrate would ordinarily open the proceeding by reading or recit- 
ing the charge. He would then ask the defendant some basic questions, such 
as “What is your name?" “Where are you from?" and “What is your social 
condition?" He would then proceed to ask the defendant if he or she was 
guilty, often with a leading question, such as “How many people did you 
kill?", *How did you commit the murder?", *To whom did you sacrifice the 
boy?" or “Do you persist in the madness of Christianity? "$6 On some occa- 
sions he might have allowed a lawyer to give a speech, and a very interest- 
ing passage in the Sifre sums up the presentation as follows: 


Scripture shows that Moses opened (the blessing) not with the needs of 
Israel but with the praise of God. This may be compared to an advo- 


64. S. Lieberman, *Roman Legal Institutions in Early Rabbinics and in the Acta Mar- 
tyrum," JOR 35 (1944-45): 11, quoting the Palestinian Talmud, which appears to have been 
redacted in the mid-fourth century (see H.L. Strack and G. Stremberger, Introduction to tbe 
Talmud and tbe Midrasb, trans. M. Borckmuehl [Minneapolis, 1992]), 188-89), though the 
rabbis quoted in this section were active in the early third century. The analysis that follows 
relies heavily on this account. I am grateful to Professor Matt Kraus now of Williams College 
for what has amounted to a series of tutorials on the evidence that Lieberman draws from Jew- 
ish texts. Failures in che handling of this evidence are entirely my own. 

65. Lieberman (see n. 64 above), 13-14. 

66. On reading the charge: Mart. Agap. 3; Pass. Crisp. 1; Pass. Eup. 2 (version A), for ref- 
erence to a written record of previous confession; Eus. HE 6.41.19; Lieberman (see n. 64 
above), 25-26, for leading questions. 
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cate (rhetor) hired by a certain individual to plead his cause. The advo- 
cate, standing on the podium, opens not with the needs of his client 
but with the praise of the king. Happy is the world because he is king. 
Happy is the world because he is its judge. The sun shines upon us (for 
his sake). The moon shines upon us (for his sake). The audience joins 
him in praising (the king). Only then does he turn to the needs of his 
client, and finally concludes with (repeated) praise of the king. (Sifre, 
Pis. 343) 


If the governor was dissatisfied with what he heard, he would begin to have 
the defendant tortured. 

The exchange between magistrate and defendant in such cases was prob- 
ably more similar to that recorded in the Acta purgationis Felicis than to the 
abusive discourse pictured in the Christian martyr acts. Here Aelianus, who 
had been sent by Constantine to establish the truth of charges that Felix of 
Abthungi was a traditor, is speaking to a Donatist sympathizer named 
Ingentius: | 


Aelianus the proconsul said to Ingentius, *You will be refuted by other 
evidence." 

Aelianus the proconsul said to the attendant, *Prepare him." When he 
was prepared, Aelianus the proconsul said, *Let him be hung 
up.”68 


As Ingentius was hanging, Aelianus asked a Christian named Caecilianus to 
show how far Ingentius had altered a letter that would incriminate Felix. 
After hearing this evidence, Aelianus turned to Ingentius, who had plainly 
been suspended throughout the hearing of the evidence against him: 


Aelianus the proconsul said to Ingentius, “You will be tortured so that 
you will not lie.” 

Ingentius said, “I was wrong. I added to this letter because I was upset 
on account of Maurus, my host.” 

Aelianus the proconsul said, “Constantine the greatest, always Augus- 
tus, and Licinius, the emperors, so deign to show their piety to the 


67. Trans. R. Hammer, Sifre: A Tannaitic Commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy (New 
Haven, 1986), 351. The Sifre is datable to the third century. For the nature of the work and its 
composition, see Hammer, Sifre, 4-8. On this passage, see Lieberman (n. 64 above), 27-28. 

68. J.-L. Maier, Le dossier du Donatisme (Berlin, 1987), 1:183 n. 22.8: Aelianus proconsul 
Ingentio dixit: “revinceris alio titulo.” Aelianus proconsul ad officium dixit: “Apta illum.” 
Cumque aptaretur, Aelianus proconsul dixit: "Suspendatur." 
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Christians in that they do not want discipline corrupted but rather 
wish that religion be observed and cultivated. Do not therefore 
flatter yourself that when you tell me that since you are a worshiper 
of God you therefore cannot be tortured. You will be tortured so 
you will not lie, something which seems alien to Christians. There- 
fore speak simply, so you will not be tortured." 
Ingentius said, “I already confessed without torture." 9? 
In the end, Ingentius established that he was a decurion, and he was let off 
without torture. Others were not so lucky, and the movement from inquisi- 
tion to torment seems to have become so typical that the expression “to be 
- lifted on the gradus" appears to have become an idiomatic description of 
standing trial." Subsequent developments appear to have been directed (at 
least in theory) by the presiding magistrate, who decided just how much and 
what sort of torture was to be applied. This could range from the sort of 
exercise indulged by a governor who released a Christian, modice vexatum, 
to the horrendous torments recorded in some of the Christian martyr acts 
and elsewhere.’! 
When the presiding magistrate had heard, seen, and done, enough to 
. decide on a sentence, a curtain would be drawn around his platform. In the- 
ory, the judge would no longer be influenced by any kind of demonstration. 
In the Bereshit Rabbab he is compared to God, who is “undisturbed about 
his world and hides his face from it, like a judge in front of whom a curtain 
is stretched, and he does not know what is happening without." In some 


69. Maier (see n. 68 above), 1:185 n. 22.10: Aelianus proconsul Ingentio dixit: “torqueris 
ne mentiaris.” Ingentius dixit: “Erravi; buic epistolae ego addidi dolens causa Mauri hospitis 
mei." Aelianus proconsul dixit: "Constantinus maximus semper Augustus et Licinius Caesares 
ita pietatem christianis exhibere dignantur ut disciplinam corrumpi nolint, sed potius observari 
religionem istam et coli velint. Noli itaque tibi blandiri quod cum mibi dicas dei cultorem te 
esse ac propterea non possis torqueri. Torqueris ne mentiaris, quod alienum christianis esse 
videtur. et ideo dic simpliciter, ne torquearis." Ingentius dixit: "Iam confessus sum sine tor- 
mento.” : 

70. Lieberman (see n. 64 above), 14-15, though the gradus might not always suffice; see 
. esp. the remarkable scene in Eus. HE 8.10.6. 

71. Tert. Scap. 4.3: ut Asper, qui modice vexatum hominem et statim deiectum. See also 
Pass. Carpi. 28; Eus. HE 6.41.18, 8.10.5; Pass. Irenaei 4.3, for a governor giving explicit direc- 
tions to torturers. For a particulary grisly example, see Lieberman (n. 64 abovc), 17. For the 
sort of dialogue that might take place between a magistrate and his assistants, see Amm. Marc. 
29.1.23. For torture as a contest between the defendant and magistrate, see Potter (n. 1 above), 
64—65. 

72. Lieberman (see n. 64 above), 17-19. The redaction of the Bereshit Rabbah, also known 
as the Genesis Rabbab, is datable to the mid-fourth century through the early fifth century, 
though it contains earlier material; see Strack and Stremberger (see n. 64 above), 304. Parallels 
in earlier texts suggest that the behavior illustrated in this passage can date to the high empire. 
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cases this may be close to the truth. The governor was the emperor’s repre- 
sentative, he stood for the authority of the ruling power, and he was sup- 
posedly above local concerns. But there are more occasions when it appears 
that the wise governor was more attentive to the demands of the local rul- 
ing class, that his actions could be tempered by expediency rather than by 
the strict demands of justice.”3 

There is plenty of evidence to suggest that the magistrate might receive 
much help from the crowd in determining the extent to which he should 
continue to make his inquiries of a defendant. At Lyons in 177, a Christian 
named Vettius Epagathus appeared before the governor and asked that he 
be given a chance to defend the brethren who had been imprisoned by a 
mob some time earlier. The crowd shouted him down, and the governor 
placed him under arrest."* When servants of some of those who had been 
arrested claimed that their masters had engaged in incest and cannibalism, 
members of the crowd who had previously been neutral toward the defen- 
dants were enraged against them, and a few days later a crowd gathered 
again to demand the death of the local bishop when he appeared on the 
gradus. At Carthage in 259, a young Christian named Flavian, who claimed, 
falsely, to be a diaconus and thus liable to the death penalty according to 
Valerian's rescript of the previous year, persisted in claiming he held this 
office although the governor had information to the effect that he did not. 
The crowd was enraged and demanded that he be tortured.^ In a school 
text of the late fourth century, a different crowd is portrayed: the support- 
ers of a distinguished citizen who is duly let go without suffering any 
 harm.76 

The noise of the crowd could be decisive, and the better organized it was, 
the more likely it was to have the desired impact. There is perhaps no better 


73. For the fourth and fifth centuries, see P. Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiq- 
uity (Madison, 1992), 3-34. For problems faced by governors who were at odds with their sub- 
jects in the earlier empire, see Tac. Ann. 3.67.2, 15.20; Pliny Ep. 5.20, 6.5, 13, 7.6. Cf. C.P. 
Jones, The Roman World of Dio Chrysostom (Cambridge, Mass., 1978), 101-2, for problems 
faced by governors of Bithynia; Dig. 1.16.9.5-6 (Ulpian); R. MacMullen, “Personal Power in 
the Roman Empire," AJP 107 (1986): 512-24, for recognition of the governor's potential 
difficulty when dealing with cases involving members of the local elite. It is difficult to deter- 
mine how often political failure led to charges of extortion; for a discussion of this issue in gen- 
eral, see Talbert (see n. 60 above), 507-10. 

74. Eus. HE 5.1.9; see also G. Thomas, “La condition sociale de l'église de Lyon en 177,” 
in Les Martyrs de Lyon, Colloques internationaux du centre national de la recherche sci- 
entifique 575 (Paris, 1978), 102-6. J. Colin (see n. 11 above), 134—45, is very good on the pres- 
sure placed on governors by crowds. 

75. Pass. Mont et Luc. 20.6. 

76. A.C. Dionisotti, “From Ausonius' Schooldays? A Schoolbook and Its Relatives,” JRS 


72 (1982): 122. 
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illustration of this point than one story about what may be the single most 
significant event of the first century A.D., an event that took place far from 
Rome. It occurred in Jerusalem, probably in the spring of 36. A Roman 
official was investigating a local holy man who claimed to be the son of 
God. After having interrogated and flogged this man, he was inclined to 
release him, but the crowd, using the language of government, yelled, “if 
you release him, you are not a friend of Caesar; everyone who claims to be 
a king is opposed to Caesar” (John 19.12).”” The leaders of local society had 
decided that the man was a menace, but Pontius Pilate had not been con- 
vinced. It was only when he heard the crowd that he decided to crucify the 
prisoner. The complexity of the crowd's response to him and the astute use 
of technical Roman language (the reference to Caesar's friendship) suggest 
that those who had assembled in front of the praetorium were well pre- 
pared. This may have been clear to Pilate, but the fact that the chants of a 
crowd were not spontaneous may be less important than the fact that large 
numbers were willing to take it up. 

When a governor had reached his decision, he wrote out (or had a scribe 
write out) the verdict, which sometimes gave the reasons for the decision, 
and it was then read out. A defendant who was found guilty might be sub- 
jected to further punishment on the spot, until the magistrate felt that the 
sentence (periculum) could be pronounced. Then, at least in the eastern part 
of the empire, a hook was inserted in the convict's mouth to prevent the 
shouting of offensive things about the emperor as he or she was taken away 
for the imposition of the penalty. The conclusion of a trial is perhaps best 
described in a passage of the Peskita de R. Kahana: “...like a robber who is 
tried before a questionarius. At first the questionarius reads his elogium, 
then he flogs the robber, then he gives him a hook, then he gives the pericu- 
lum, and then the robber is led to his execution.” 78 

Capital trials and public executions were not simply exercises in aristo- 
cratic politics. They were highly public investigations of issues in which the 
public often took a very lively interest. The famous treason trial of Piso in 
A.D. 20 was marked by serious public demonstrations in the forum. A very 


77. See Millar (see n. 6 above), 116, on the address to Pilate; for the value of John's account 
of the crucifixion of Christ, see F.G.B. Millar, in A Tribute to Geza Vermes: Essays on Jewisb 
and Christian Literature and History, ed. P.R. Davies and R.T. White (Sheffield, 1990), 355-81. 

78. Lieberman (see n. 64 above), 29; for the issue of the insertion of a hook, see ibid., 
44-45. For an explanation, see Mart. Just. (A) 5.6; (B) 5.8; Pass. Crisp. 4; Pass. Eup. (A) 2. For 
intervention between the reading of the elogium and execution, see Philostratus, VS 541 
(offered as an example of the sophist Polemo's wit). The Peskita de R. Kabana itself is a fifth- 
century text (see Strack and Stremberger [n. 64 above], 321), though as the parallels cited in 
this note suggest, the procedure it describes can be used for an earlier period. 
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popular imperial prince had died, and the Roman people wanted revenge.7? 
Later that year, Aemilia Lepida, accused of fraud and treason, took her case 
directly to the people: “during the days of ludi, which interrupted the trial, 
she entered the theater, surrounded by women of good family, calling on her 
ancestors with weeping and lamentation, and on Pompey himself, whose 
monuments and standing images were visible, and she moved the crowd to 
pity,” so that it cried out against Quirinius. Her sentence, interdiction from 
fire and water, was remarkably lenient under the circumstances, and the 
noise of the crowd may have had something to do with it.®° 

Crowds at executions often seem to have had a good idea as to what (and 
whom) they wanted to see: the trial had, after all, been public, and they had 
a chance to decide if justice was being done. Penalties were horrific and 
painful, and it does no good to suggest that in the age of the incurable 
toothache people had a lower threshold of pain.®! Excruciating pain was the 
point of the exercise, for it was through its infliction that a crowd could feel 
that appropriate vengeance had been exacted on the condemned. They 
might react quite vigorously if the condemned did not seem to be as fright- 
ened as they ought to be or if they seemed to be getting off too lightly.82 
Thus when Perpetua and her companions in the arena had suggested “by 
their motions and gestures" to the proconsul that God would condemn him, 
the crowd demanded that they be flogged.9? During the execution of Chris- 
tians at Lyons in 177, we find that three Christians *once again ran the 
gauntlet of whips (according to the local custom), the mauling by animals, 
and anything else that the mad crowd from different places shouted for and 
demanded." One Christian, Attalus, *was loudly called for by the 
crowd."3* A Christian woman named Blandina and a fifteen-year-old boy 
named Ponticus were brought into the arena to watch the torture of their 
compatriots, in the hope that they would forswear the Christian God. When 
they did not, *the crowd grew angry with them, so that they had little pity 


79. Tac. Ann 3.14.4; Eck (see n. 43 above), 201. 

80. Tac. Ann. 3.23. 

81. T. Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators (London, 1992), 70. 

82. For the Roman belief that punishments should be used for correction, for revenge, or to 
inspire fear, see Dig. 48.19.15.20: famosos latrones in bis locis, ubi grassati sunt, furca figen- 
dos compluribus placuit, ut et conspectu deterreantur alii ab isdem facinoribus et solacio sit 
cognatis et adfinibus interemptorum eodem loco poena reddita, in quo latrones bomicidia fecis- 
sent: nonnulli etiam ad bestias bos damnaverunt; Gell. NA 7.14: cum poenitio propter exem- 
plum necessaria est, ut ceteri a similibus peccatis, quae probiberi publicatus interest, metu cog- 
nitae poenae deterreantur. See also K.M. Coleman, "Fatal Charades: Roman Executions 
Staged as Mythological Enactments," JRS 80 (1990): 44—49; Potter (see n. 1 above), 65. 

83. Pass. Per. et Fel. 18. 

84. Eus. HE 5.1.38, 5.1.43. 
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for the child's age and no respect for the woman."5? A crowd's calling for 
the punishment of a named individual may also be reflected on a relief from 
Hierapolis depicting three prisoners, one of whom is named—a unique fea- 
ture in the corpus of execution monuments as far as I know.?6 

The crowd was not, however, always so bloodthirsty. As we have seen in 
the case of Perpetua, violent mood swings were possible. The same crowd 
that demanded an extra flogging also demanded that the two women be 
clothed. This is not a unique event. In the third book of his work de Poenis, 
the third-century jurist Modestinus observed that “the governor should not, 
at the whim of the people, discharge people who have been condemned to 
the beasts; but if they are of such strength and cunning that they can 
worthily be exhibited to the populace of Rome, he should seek the advice of 
the emperor."?? An extract from notes taken in the consistorium of Diocle- 
tian and Maximian sums up their view about what a magistrate should do 
when the crowd called out: *the vain voices of the people should not be lis- 
tened to, for it is not fitting to give heed to them, insofar as they either desire 
a guilty person to be set free or an innocent person to be condemned. ”!8 On 
one occasion in the late republic, a crowd was moved by pity for the ele- 
phants that Pompey had put on display at a beast hunt, while Tacitus sug- 
gests that the treatment of the Christians by Nero elicited sympathy because 
people felt that they were being sacrificed to the savagery of one man rather 
than for the public good.®? Perhaps the most remarkable statement of all 
comes in a section of the Tosefta concerning idolatry that reads as follows: 


A. He goes to up into gentiles’ amphitheaters, if he was going about 
on account of the service of the state's requirements, lo, this is 
permitted. . 


85. Eus. HE 5.1.53. 

86. L. Robert, "Monuments de gladiateurs dans l'orient grec," Hellenica 8 (Paris, 1950): 
72, with pl. 24. ^ | 

87. Dig. 48.19.31 (Modestinus): ad bestias damnatos favore populi praeses dimmittere non 
debet: sed si eius roboris vel artificii sint, ut digne populo Romano exhiberi possint, principem 
consulere debet. 

88. Cod. Jus. 9.47.12: cumque a populo exclamatum est, iterum dixerunt: vanae voces pop- 
uli non sunt audiendae: nec enim vocibus eorum credi oportet, quando aut obnoxium crimine 
absolvi aut innocentem condemnari desideraverint. \t is impossible to decide if they are refer- 
ring here to trials or executions, and the extract is given without date. See also Millar (n. 6 
above), 374; Weidemann (see n. 81 above), 167-68. 

89. Cic. Fam 7.1.3: extremus elephantorum dies fuit. in quo admiratio magna vulgi atque 
turbae, delectatio nulla exstitit; quin etiam misercordia quaedam consecuta est atque opinio 
eius modi, esse quandam illi beluae cum genero humano societatem; Tac. Ann. 15.44.5: unde 
quamquam adversus sontes et novissima exempla meritos miseratio oriebatur, tamquam non 
utilitate publica, sed in saevitiam unius adsumerentur. 
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B. If one takes account [of what is happening therein], lo, this is 
forbidden. 

C. He who sits in an amphitheater, lo, this one is guilty of blood- 
shed. 

D. R. Nathan permits on two counts: 

E. because [the Israelite] cries out in order to save the life, 

F. and because he may give evidence in behalf of a woman, that she 


may remarry.... 
(Tos. Av. Zarah 2.5-7)?9 


One of the many interesting features of this text is its presupposition that 
some premeditation on the part of audiences might be expected, and this too 
is surely something that Modestinus, Diocletian, and Maximian were aware 
of. 

The dynamic of execution is also reflected in a work of fiction, the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla. Here, when Thecla's companion Tryphaena was in the 
arena, a lioness licked her feet, and “the women cried out that an “ ‘impious 
sentence had been passed in this city." Later, when Thecla herself was 
thrown to the beasts, the women of the city cried when a lioness that pro- 
tected her was killed, the whole crowd lamented when she leapt into a pool 
with some allegedly androphagenous fish, the women wailed, *and some 
threw sweet smelling herbs, others nard, others cassia, others amomum, so 
that there was an abundance of herbs."?! The governor was deeply embar- 
rassed: his demonstration of power had failed completely, and he had 
aroused popular sympathy for the persecuted. | 

However, it might also be possible for a governor to manipulate the pos- 
sibility of freedom on the floor of the amphitheater to his own advantage. 
He could allow a person to go free if the person was charged with a crime 
that could be forgiven on public recantation of earlier conduct. In the Mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp, a Christian named Quintus who had turned himself 
over to the authorities was so terrified by the beasts that he agreed to make 
a sacrifice. At Lyons in 177, the governor had Blandina and Ponticus 
brought into the arena to witness the deaths of their friends because he 


90. I am grateful to Dr. Reena Ziedman, who discussed this passage in a seminar given at 
the University of Michigan in 1992. For the translation, see J. Neusner, The Tosefta Translated 
from tbe Hebrew. Division Four: Neziqin (Tbe Order of Damages) (New York, 1981), 317 
(adapted to omit misleading editorial insertions, a point to which I am again indebted to Dr. 
Ziedman); for the date of the Tosefta (late third to early fourth century), see Strack and Strem- 
berger (n. 64 above), 176. 

91. Act. Paul et Thec. 16, 21. 
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hoped that they would forswear their faith and make sacrifice.?? From the 
perspective of the central authority, such demonstrations might be consid- 
ered suitable reinforcement of its authority. 

The theme running through all of these events is that the audience had to 
feel that justice was being done. The elephants who raised their trunks and 
cried seemed human to the Romans. In other cases, the crowd felt that the 
sentence—which would have been handed down in public—was unjust, that 
the treatment of the condemned did not fit the crime, or that the conduct of 
the victim suggested innocence. Public executions are only effective rituals if 
there is agreement that the sentence is just, and we know from accounts of 
executions in other periods that if, for instance, the rope broke at a public 
hanging, a crowd could unite to rescue the very person whose death it 
had assembled to applaud. Such events stimulate tremendous emotional 
responses and enormous swings in response. 


The Martyrs of Lyon and Polycarp: Case Studies in Popular Justice 


So far, the question of authenticity of the events described in various texts 
.has not been central to the argument of this chapter: the concern has been 
with process, and for study of this, anecdotes and similes can be as valuable 
as verbatim records of events. The question of authenticity is important for 
the final issue with which I am concerned. This is the examination of popu- 
lar justice in action rather than theory. To this end, I will restrict the analy- 
sis to accounts of Christian persecution that are contained in two letters 
composed during the reigns of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. The 
first is the execution of Polycarp in (probably) A.D. 156; the second is the 
account of the martyrs of Lyon in 177.73 Both are eyewitness accounts, and 
as such must be treated with the respect and caution due to any eyewitness 
narrative. They give a version of the truth that was significant to their 
authors rather than a complete story. But, in both cases, this tale is so deeply 
embedded in the process of Roman administration that it is possible to 
reconstruct certain crucial factors that, for one reason or another, the 
authors chose not to describe. They may also offer useful instances of two 
quite different aspects of popular justice: in one instance a governor and 


92. Mart. Pol. 4; Eus. HE 1.5.53. See also Mart. Pol. 11. 

93. Barnes, (see n. 63 above), 510-14 for Polycarp, 517-19 for the martyrs of Lyons. For 
arguments against redating the martyrs of Lyons, see Les martyrs de Lyons (see n. 74 above). 
For a review of earlier studies of the martyrs of Lyons, see J. Colin, L’empire des Antonins et 
les martyrs gaulois de 177 (Bonn, 1964), 11-22—though his own arguments in favor of trans- 
ferring the action to Galatia are unconvincing. 
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civic magistrates were forced by a crowd to take an action that they were 
not inclined to take; in the other a group within the civic aristocracy manip- 
ulated the system of justice to achieve its own ends. 

The point of interest in the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom is that the 
initiative for the execution did not come from the governor. Rather it 
appears to have come from a crowd watching the performance of a Chris- 
tian named Germanicus, who was exposed to the beasts at the games and 
tried to end his life more quickly by pulling a beast on top of him. “At this 
then all the mob was astonished at the courage of this pious and devoted 
race of Christians, and they shouted out: ‘Away with these atheists! Go and 
get Polycarp! "?^ Several days later, when Polycarp was brought into the 
stadium and refused to offer sacrifice to the emperor's genius, the governor 
threatened to have him exposed to the beasts, and when he professed no fear 
of this, the governor threatened to burn him. A herald then announced three 
times that “Polycarp has confessed that he is a Christian."?5 When he made 
his announcement, *the entire mob of pagans and Jews shouted aloud in 
uncontrollable rage, “this is the teacher of Asia, the father of the Christians, 
the destroyer of our gods, the one who teaches many not to sacrifice and not 
to worship."?6 He was then burned at the stake. 

The arrest of Polycarp appears to have been fortuitous, for although we 
are not told how Germanicus came to be arrested, we are told that a man 
named Quintus had inspired a number of Christians to turn themselves in to 
the authorities. There does not appear to have been any prior pogrom 
against Christians at Smyrna, and circumstantial evidence in the account 
suggests it was Quintus' surrender that began the chain of events leading to 
Germanicus' show of defiance and the arrest of Polycarp. It was when Poly- 
carp first heard Quintus had turned himself over to the authorities that peo- 
ple advised him to leave the city.?7 The people who were aroused by Ger- 
manicus' resistance to call for Polycarp do not appear to have included the 
asiarch (who flatly contradicted the governor about the availability of an 
animal to expose him to); nor do they seem to have included Herodes, the 
irenarcb who was sent in pursuit of him. When Polycarp was finally located, 


94. Mart. Pol. 3.2. 

95. Mart. Pol. 12.1. 

96. Mart. Pol. 12. 

97. Mart. Pol. 4-5 shows that it was the case of Quintus that initiated Polycarp's with- 
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Herodes brought his father along to the arrest. The father seems to have 
known Polycarp, and as they rode in their carriage, they both tried to con- 
vince him to sacrifice.?8 The governor even seems to have been somewhat 
suspicious of the circumstances, since he appears to suggest at one point that 
Polycarp could go free without sacrificing if he could convince the people to 
let him go.?? The initiative throughout is with the crowd. We cannot know 
why the crowd asked for Polycarp; it may simply be the result of his promi- 
nence: in the reign of Decius a crowd at Carthage demanded Cyprian under 
similar circumstances.10? People may have felt that followers should not suf- 
fer without their leaders. Or it may be that a group within the city of Smyrna 
decided to take advantage of popular antipathy against Christians, which 
had been raised to a particularly high level by the executions. In either case, 
Polycarp was sacrificed on the altar of public opinion, against the inclination 
of leaders in local government and, it seems, that of the governor. 

The account of the martyrs of Lyon falls into three distinct tableaux: the 
initial arrest and trial, the execution of some of those arrested at games in 
June, and the execution of the most prominent members of the community, 
probably in August.!®! At the first mass execution of Christians after the 
trial, *Attalus was loudly demanded by the mob, for he was a notable per- 
son.”192 One of the interesting features of the mass martyrdoms at Lyon is 
that, like so many other anti-Christian pogroms, it was directed not against 
all Christians in a community but rather at specific groups within the city. 
In this case a mob appears to have gone after the group associated with 
Attalus, an immigrant from Pergamon who appears to have been the most 
notable member of the community. It is interesting that we do not seem to 
find any actual priests from the local church among those arrested: there is 
one character named Sanctus, described as the priest from Vienne, but oth- 
ers are notable for their absence.!9? Only one portion of the community had 


98. Mart. Pol. 8.2 (the irenarcb and his father), 11 (the governor and the threat of a wild 
beast), 12.2 (the refusal of the asiarcb Philip to release a lion). 
99. Mart. Pol. 2: ephé bo anthupatos; Peison ton démon. 

100. Cypr. Ep. 20.1.2. 

101. For the June date of the earlier martyrdoms, a supposition based on the date given by 
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103. Eus. HE 5.1.17. 
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been rounded up by the mob, which had brought these people before the 
local magistrates, who then ordered that they be held for the governor; this 
was recognized explicitly when the governor tried to order an investigation 
of the whole community, but it does not seem that anyone else was arrested 
until quite late in the day, when the governor’s troops finally arrested the 
local bishop.!% Indeed, one interesting feature of the governor's investiga- 
tion of the case is his evident effort to separate different categories of defen- 
dant and make it clear that the executions were the result of a judicial 
process rather than of a local demonstration: people who confessed were 
executed as Christians; those who denied their faith were executed on the 
evidence, presented by their servants, that they were cannibals.! He may 
thus be seen as trying to reestablish imperial control in what was plainly a 
problematic local protest. 

Attalus was evidently unpopular as well as visible. Obviously he was 
much disliked by his less-well-off contemporaries, who clearly looked for- 
ward to offering advice on his destruction in the arena. The depth of popu- 
lar hatred for Attalus was tacitly admitted by the governor when he dis- 
obeyed the emperor's instructions that Roman citizens be decapitated rather 
than thrown to the beasts: it is specifically stated that he did so “to please 
the crowd," a reasonable supposition in light of the events, and a remark- 
able statement of the kind of behavior that could be expected from a Roman 
governor.196 This is all the more interesting because it was precisely the 
identification of Attalus as a citizen that had led to the governor's inquiry. | 
In terms of the spectacle of execution, it may also be notable that the result 
of the governor's delays was to ensure that two of the most impressive vic- 
tims, Blandina and Attalus, were held over until the most important festival 
of the year: the games commemorating the imperial house.!°7 

We do not know what attracted the crowd’s attention to Attalus, but the 
willing participation of the civic authorities suggests that Attalus had an 
enemy in high places. It was not unknown for personal rivalries in the cities 
of the Roman Empire to be worked out through mob violence. In the case 
of Polycarp, neither the civic authorities nor the governor seem to have been 
very interested in dragging Polycarp to his death, but they were forced into 
it by popular clamor. Civic justice in the Roman Empire could resemble a 
lynching, and this too is reflected in the role that the crowd could play in 
suggesting things to the professionals charged with carrying out a sentence. 


104. Eus. HE 5.1.30-31. 
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A public execution was a place for the community to avenge itself on odd- 
balls or the unpopular. Sometimes a governor could act to control the 
impulse of the crowd, but more often governors seem to have been willing 
to go along with popular demands. It is the civic aristocracy, interestingly, 
that often seems to be at pains to hide people like Pionius, the leader of one 
group of Christians at Smyrna in 250.!05 No decurion or bouleutés liked to 
see a member of his class exposed to public punishment: it was all too obvi- 
ous a reminder of their precarious position between the general populace 
and the power of imperial officials. 

Historians of the Roman Empire have tended to follow the bias of our 
evidence and concentrate on the aristocratic domination of politics. The 
examination of spectacle can offer new perspectives on the political struc- 
ture of the ancient city by revealing the political interests (or something of 
the political interests) of an urban population. A public execution, though it 
could be a demonstration of imperial power on the local level, could also be 
the culmination of a complex internal conflict. Through such executions, 
the city population could act to rid itself of unpopular members of its soci- 
ety, and local aristocrats could rid themselves of an undesirable colleague. 
The urban crowd did not simply sit back to be entertained by displays of 
aristocratic largesse and power; it actively intervened to determine the 
course of those events and, at times, the participants. 


108. Potter (see n. 1 above), 70-71. 


7 
Christians and the Theater 


T.D. Barnes 


The church is not a theater, where we listen merely for pleasure. 
—John Chrysostom, Homilia de Statuis ad Populum Antiochenum 


Every self-respecting Greek city of the Roman East, however small and 
insignificant, had its theater, while larger cities also had an odeum, and still 
larger ones several theaters. A passage of Pausanias, the importance of 
which is not diminished by the fact that it is so frequently quoted, makes 
clear in a striking way how central a theater was to a city’s self-esteem: 


From Chaeronea two and a half miles bring you to the city of 
Panopeus in Phokis: if you can call it a city when it has no government 
offices, no gymnasium, no theater, no market-square, when it has no 
running water at a water-head and the inhabitants live on the edge of 
a torrent in hovels like mountain huts. (10.4.1)! 


It could, perhaps, be argued that Pausanias presents too idealized a picture 
of Greece for this passage to count as probative, since his attitudes are those 


This chapter is a revised version of a paper delivered on 25 September 1993, when the wish to 
honor the memory of Togo Salmon induced me to tackle an unfamiliar subject. Although I 
learned a great deal from the other participants in the McMaster conference, I am conscious 
that what I have written is still very much a preliminary exploration of a large subject: accord- 
ingly, since my aim is to raise questions and to encourage discussion rather than to provide 
answers, the present chapter retains much of the lecture format as being the most appropriate 
mode of exposition. 1 am grateful to all who made comments on the lecture and especially to 
Kathleen Coleman, Matthew Dickie, Richard Green, and W.J. Slater for many helpful biblio- 
graphical suggestions. Unless otherwise stated, all translations are my own. 

1. My translation combines elements from the translations by W.H.S. Jones, in the Loeb 
edition ([London, New York, 1935], 4:383), and by Peter Levi, Pausanias’ Guide to Greece 
(Harmondsworth, 1971), 1:410. Levi's version is on the whole superior, but I do not like his 
rendering of arcbeia as "state buildings" and of gymnasion as “training-ground.” 
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of a pilgrim more than of a dispassionate and accurate observer.” But 
archaeology abundantly confirms the ubiquity of theaters in all parts of the 
Greek world.? Moreover, many cities of the Latin West also had theaters, 
whether their culture had a strong Greek tinge, like that of Carthage, or was 
predominantly Latin.4 

The central place that the theater still occupied in Roman society in the 
fourth century can be illustrated from a wide range of evidence, but I have 
selected two literary texts that are especially revealing because they mention 
the theater almost incidentally. The first is Eusebius’ Life of Constantine 
(2.61.5). Describing the controversy over the theological views of Arius that 
erupted before Constantine defeated Licinius, Eusebius observes that the fire 
of discord spread from Alexandria through the whole of Egypt and even 
into other provinces: 


it was possible to see not only the leaders of the churches disputing but 
also the congregations divided as the people inclined to one party or 
the other. The spectacle reached such a pitch of absurdity that the 
solemn <truths> of the divine teaching were now enduring the vilest 
mockery in the very theaters of the unbelievers. 


Theaters, of course, were, and always had been, places of public assembly as 
well as places for dramatic performances;? hence, it is not clear whether 
Eusebius means that the theological squabbles of the early 320s were 
ridiculed on the stage (presumably in mimes) or mocked by pagans when 
they assembled in the theater on public business. But what is significant 


2. J. Elsner, *Pausanias: A Greek Pilgrim in the Roman World," Past and Present 135 
(1992): 3-29; cf. S. Gogos, “Das antike Theater in der Periegesis des Pausanias," Klio 70 
(1988): 329-39. 

3. See esp. D. de Bernardi Ferrero, Teatri classici in Asia Minore, 4 vols. (Rome, 1966-74); 
K. Mitens, Teatri greci e teatri ispirati dell’architettura greca in Sicilia e nell'Italia meridionale 
c. 350-50 a.C. Analecta Romana Instituti Danici, Suppl. 13 (1989); J.R. Green, "Theater Pro- 
duction, 1971-1986," Lustrum 31 (1989), 7-95, at 14-24; J.-C. Moretti, "L'Architecture des 
théâtres en Grèce (1980-1989),” Topoi 1 (1991): 7-28; “L’Architecture des théâtres en Asie 
Mineure (1980—1989)," Topoi 2 (1992): 9-32. 

4. See esp. S.S. Frere, “The Roman Theater at Canterbury,” Britannia 1 (1970): 83-113; M. 
Fuchs, Untersuchungen zur Ausstattung römischer Theater in Italien und den Westprovinzen 
des Imperium Romanum (Mainz, 1987); C. Landes, ed., Le goût du théâtre à Rome et en Gaule 
romaine (Lattes, 1989), 23-90; N. Zervetti, "Osservazioni su significato e funzione del teatro 
nella cultura romana,” in Il teatro romano di Trieste: Monumento, storia, funzione. ed. M. 
Verzár-Bass, Contributi per lo studio del teatro antico: Bibliotheca Helvetica Romana 25 
(Rome, Geneva, and Mainz, 1991), 264-83; G.F. Gianotti, “Letterature e spettacoli teatrali in 
età imperiale," also in Il Teatro romano di Trieste, 284—329. 

5. On the earliest theaters, see F. Kolb, Agora und Theater, Volks- und Festversammlung, 
Archäologische Forschungen, vol. 9 (Berlin, 1981), esp. 100-102. 
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about the passage is that Eusebius simply assumes without reflection that 
theaters are a natural venue in which contemporary pagans would either 
discuss or hear about the quarreling Christians in their midst. 

The second passage comes from Libanius’ panegyric on the dead Julian 
(Or. 18.66). After his victory over the Alamanni near Strasbourg in 357, 
Libanius remarks, the Caesar did not allow success to divert him into plea- 
sure or idleness: 


Any other man, after such an overwhelming victory, might have dis- 
banded his army, retired to his capital and feasted his eyes on horse 
races and theatrical amusements, and sought mental relaxation. But 


not he!$ 


The main contrast intended is far more precise than the indefinite general- 
ization seems to imply. Libanius is comparing Julian specifically to Con- 
stantius, whom he later stigmatizes as more interested in horse races and 
charioteers than in defeating the Persians (Or. 18.207); Antioch was espe- 
cially famous for its circenses, as is noted in a text written while the emperor 
was residing in that city (Expositio totius mundi et gentium 32).’ However, 
Constantius is not known to have been an aficionado of the theater or even 
to have taken any interest in it—hence this aspect of the comparison is gen- 
eral and, as such, an indication of the popularity of the theater in fourth- 
century Ántioch.? 

Similar illustrative examples could easily be multiplied, but they would 
neither advance the argument nor help to pose more precisely the main 
problem in the history and culture of late antiquity to which this chapter 
addresses itself. Christian attitudes toward the theater have been discussed 
ably and often by a series of scholars, who have fully documented the fact 
that, from the Severan age onward, Christian preachers and Christian writ- 
ers regularly condemned the theater, theatrical performances, and those 
who attended them.? But such condemnations are entirely predictable and 


6. Translated by A.F. Norman, Libanius: Selected Works (Cambridge, Mass., 1969), 1:321. 

7. The date of the original Greek of the Expositio is argued to be the late 340s in my 
Athanasius and Constantius: Theology and Politics in the Constantinian Empire (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1993), 311 n. 7. 

8. On “routine entertainment" in the city, see J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, Antioch: City and 
Imperial Administration in the Later Roman Empire (Oxford, 1972), 144—47— who notes that 
imperial letters were read out in the theater (106; cf. Libanius Or. 1.157). 

9. H. Jürgens, Pompa Diaboli: Die lateinischen Kirchenvater und das antike Theater, 
Tübinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft 46 (Tübingen, 1972); W. Weismann, Kirche und 
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therefore uninteresting—except as evidence that Christians habitually 
indulged in the behavior condemned. Although I shall say something about 
several works directed against the theater (and draw gratefully on the excel- 
lent modern scholarship devoted to them), my theme is a different one. I 
wish to ask, rather, what effect such condemnations and Christian attitudes 
in general had on the theater in late antiquity. The relationship between 
preaching and actual conduct is rarely straightforward, and it is not always 
easy to evaluate what effect the teaching of the church had on ordinary 
Christians. It will suffice to allude to the use of contraception and abortion 
by contemporary Catholics to illustrate how wide a divergence there can be 
between what is preached from the pulpit and what happens in real life. 
When the Roman Empire became Christian, theaters were neither torn 
down nor closed. They continued to be used as places of entertainment.!? 
Indeed, so strongly did the assumption that cities needed theaters persist in 
the fourth century that theaters were built in Constantine's new and aggres- 
sively Christian city of Constantinople,!! and some new theaters were still 
constructed: in 373 the praetorian prefect Petronius Probus was able to for- 
tify Sirmium rapidly by using material assembled for building a theater 
(Ammianus 29.6.11). The theater did not go into terminal decline until two 
centuries after Constantine, presumably as part of that fundamental shift of 


Schauspiele: Die Schauspiele im Urteil der lateinischen Kirchenvater unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung von Augustin, Cassiciacum 27 (Würzburg, 1972); C.C. Schnusenberg, The Rela- 
tionship between the Church and tbe Theater Exemplified by Selected Writings of the Church 
Fathers and by Liturgical Texts until Amalarius of Metz—775-852 A.D. (Lanham, 1988); K. 
Sallmann, “Christen vor dem Theater,” in Theater und Gesellschaft im Imperium Romanum, 
Mainzer Forschungen zu Drama und Theater 4, ed. J. Blánsdorf (Tübingen, 1990), 243-59. 
(Schnusenberg’s book is a “corrected, slightly enlarged and revised version and English trans- 
lation" of her Chicago doctoral thesis, which was written in German, accepted in 1976, and 
subsequently published in the series Europäische Hochschulschriften, Reihe 23, Theologie 141 
[Bern, Frankfurt, and Las Vegas, 1981].) 

It is often asserted that “the mime frequently satirized Christianity and its practices, paro- 
dying its most sacred rituals (such as communion) and beliefs (including the Trinity, the divin- 
ity, the virgin birth of Christ, and reincarnation)" and that this explains why it was so fiercely 
denounced (e.g., recently and following a respectable line of scholars, R.C. Beacham, The 
Roman Theater and Its Audience [London, 1991], 138). The evidence normally adduced for 
this assertion consists entirely of bogus and fictitious hagiographical documents: I shall accord- 
ingly disregard it entirely, even though Christians were undoubtedly sometimes mocked on the 
stage (Gregory of Nazianzus Or. 2.84). 

10. On the difficulty of evaluating the archaeological evidence for theaters falling out of use, 
see J.R. Green, Theater in Ancient Greek Society (New York and London, 1994), 161 ff. 

11. G. Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale: Constantinople et ses institutions de 300 à 451 
(Paris, 1974), 316. | 
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cultural attitudes in the sixth century that Averil Cameron has done so 
much to map out precisely over the last twenty-five years. !? 

In the early decades of the sixth century, theaters—in some cities, at 
least—were still used for stage performances: besides archaeological evi- 
dence at Gerasa and elsewhere, there is explicit literary evidence for Edessa 
around 500, for Gaza in the reign of Justinian, and for Thessalonica even 
later.!3 Moreover, Procopius includes in his de Aedifictis the claim that 
when the emperor Justinian rebuilt Antioch after the Persian sack of 540, 


he laid it out with stoas and market-places, and dividing all the blocks 
of houses by means of streets, and making water channels and foun- 
tains and sewers, all those of which the city now boasts, he built che- 
aters and baths for it, ornamenting it with all the other public build- 
ings by means of which the prosperity of a city is wont to be shown. 
(2.10.22) | 


H.B. Dewing, whose Loeb translation I have quoted, duly cited the passage 
of Pausanias quoted earlier:!* the basic assumption that Procopius voices 
here about the amenities needed to support city life seems to be virtually 
identical to that enunciated by Pausanias four centuries before. Moreover, 
the same assumption surfaces in two other passages by the same author. The 
small city of Apsarus in Colchis, in ruins at the time of writing, used to be 
adorned with “a theater and a hippodrome and all the other things by which 
a city's size is normally displayed" (Bella 8.2.14); and before the emperor 
Anastasius fortified it, Melitene in Armenia had shops, streets, stoas, baths, 
theaters *and whatever else contributes to adorning a great city" (Aed. 
3.4.18). 

It might be concluded from these passages that, apart from the obsoles- 
cence of the gymnasium, which Procopius omits, nothing fundamental had 
changed in the normal forms of civic life in the Greek city between the 

12. Averil Cameron, Agathias (Oxford, 1969); Change and Continuity in Sixth-Century 
Byzantium (London, 1981); Procopius and the Sixth Century (Berkeley, 1985); Christianity 
and the Rhetoric of Empire: The Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley, 1991), 


189-229; The Mediterranean World in Late Antiquity A.D. 395-600 (London, 1993), 128- 
51. 

13. See the brief survey by D. Claude, Die byzantinische Stadt im 6. Jahrhundert, Byzanti- 
nisches Archiv 13 (Munich, 1969), 74-75, who argues that most theaters, especially in Africa, 
had passed out of use by 500. In Aphrodisias, the theater was still in use at the very end of the 
sixth century; see C. Roueché, Aphrodisias in Late Antiquity. JRS Monograph No. 5 (London, 
1989), 218-26. 

14. H.B. Dewing, Procopius (New York and London, 1940), 7:171 n. 2. 
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pagan second century and the age of Justinian. But that would be a hasty 
and mistaken inference. The passage quoted is (I believe) the sole passage in 
Procopius’ de Aedificiis that attributes the construction of new theaters to 
Justinian. Procopius' silence is significant. For the de Aedifictis is an 
extended panegyric to which the invective against Justinian and Theodora 
in the Secret History (6-18) provides a foil and an antithesis: had Justinian 
been in the habit of building theaters, both works would have given this 
trait prominence—the one as an imperial virtue, the other as a vice showing 
him besotted with the mime and virtual ex-prostitute Theodora, who had 
made a career in the theater (Arc. 9.10-20).!? The theaters at Antioch of 
which Procopius speaks were not really new theaters, since they merely 
replaced old ones recently destroyed by the Persians.!ó Outside Constan- 
tinople, there is so little evidence for the construction of new theaters after 
A.D. 300 that it must be concluded that few were built after that date.!7 
Despite Procopius, the theater, with its tradition of live performance, was 
no longer generally considered an essential part of urban life in the Chris- 
tian Roman Empire. When Justinian honored his home village by building 
there the new city of Justiniana Prima, it contained churches, official resi- 
dences, stoas, marketplaces, fountains, streets, and baths (Procopius Aed. 
4.1.19-27)—but no theater. 

So far I have deliberately spoken somewhat vaguely about “theater” and 
*the theater," while suggesting that any changes brought about by Chris- 
tianity were probably slow, subtle, and difficult to detect over the short 
term.!? It is now necessary to discuss what was normally performed in the 
theaters of the Roman Empire after the classical period. For when Chris- 


15. On the complementary nature of the two depictions of Justinian, see Averil Cameron, 
Procopius and the Sixth Century (Berkeley, 1985), 49-112. The inference drawn in the text 
stands even if the Secret History consists of three separate essays by Procopius that were only 
combined together and equipped with a preface long after his death, as is persuasively argued 
by K. Adshead, “The Secret History of Procopius and Its Genesis," Byzantion 63 (1993): 5-28. 

16. G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria (Princeton, 1961), 552; cf. ibid., 443-46. 
John Malalas registers the rebuilding of public arenas at Nicomedia by the younger Theodosius 
after an earthquake and of the theater of Sykai by Justinian when he rebuilt it as Justinianopo- 
lis (pp. 363, 420 Bonn). 

17. The plan of Cyrene in D. Roques, Synésios de Cyréne et la Cyrénaique du Bas-Empire 
(Paris, 1987), 47 fig. 2, describes one building as “théâtre byzantin,” but its date seems to be 
uncertain—and could be before 300; cf. R.C. Goodchild, Kyrene und Apollonia? (Zurich, 
1971), 138, with plan facing p. 200 (“Spates Theater" (Theater IV]). 

18. On the nature of the problem of defining such changes in another important area of 
ancient life, see O. Temkin, Hippocrates in a World of Pagans and Cbristians (Baltimore and 
London, 1991), esp. 134-35. 
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tians began to become socially respectable and prominent around 200, a 
significant change of taste had already occurred. Theaters continued, as 
before, to be used for political gatherings—it is this aspect of the theater that 
first appears in Christian literature, when the Acts of the Apostles describe 
Paul's adventures in Ephesus (19.31). And theaters continued to be used on 
occasion for gladiatorial games—until these were prohibited by Constan- 
tine, with evident success, except in a few large cities where such shows were 
too well established to abolish easily.!? During the second century, however, 
there occurred a significant change in the nature of theatrical performances, 
as something closer to vaudeville displaced serious drama from the public 
stage. Pantomimes and mimes had long existed and had been fashionable in 
Rome and Campania at least since the days of Augustus; the classic descrip- 
tion of Roman life and manners by Ludwig Friedlander sets out abundant 
evidence for them in the early Roman Empire.?? In the course of the second 
century, however, pantomimes and mimes took over the theatrical stage and 
became the normal forms of public entertainment in the theater. 

— Aelius Aristides noted the change and lamented it in an open letter to the 
city of Sparta denouncing dancers.?! Aristides’ work is, unfortunately, lost. 
But three later works survive that take a different view of the matter— 
Lucian's dialogue de Saltatione, written in Antioch in the 160s, and Liban- 
ius’ oration Against Aristides on Bebalf of the Pantomimes (orcbestai) (Or. 
64), also written in Antioch, apparently in 361, defend the art of the pan- 
tomimus, while Choricius’ Apologia mimorum, which was written in Gaza 
in the early sixth century, undertakes the altogether harder task of defend- 

19. The classic treatment is G. Ville, ^Les jeux de gladiateurs dans l'empire chrétien," 
MEFR 72 (1960): 273-335; c£. G.L. Gregori, "Il teatro di Trieste quale sede di spettacoli glad- 
iatorii nel tardo impero," in If Teatro romano di Trieste (see n. 4 above), 330—35. Since Ville’s 
conclusions have often been misreported, it is necessary to reiterate them: in brief, (1) Ville 
argued from the silence of the canons of the Councils of Elvira and Arles in the West and of 
Libanius in the East that gladiatorial games had already disappeared almost everywhere by 
325, and (2) Ville found plentiful evidence for such games after 325 only in Rome, though there 
is sporadic evidence for them elsewhere in Italy, in Antioch (in 328), and at Carthage (shortly 
after 410). | 

20. L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittungsgeschichte Roms in der Zeit von Augus- 
tus bis zum Ausgang der Antonine II" (Leipzig, 1922), 112-47, most conveniently consulted 
in the English translation of the seventh edition by J.H. Freese and L.A. Magnus, Roman Life 
and Manners under tbe Early Empire, vols. 2 and 4 (London, 1908 and 1913), 2:90-117; 
4:535-47; cf. now H. Leppin, Histrionen: Untersuchungen zur sozialen Stellung von Büb- 
nenkunstlern im Westen des Römischen Reiches zur Zeit der Republik und des Principats 
(Bonn, 1992). 

21. For what is known about the work, see J. Mesk, “Des Aelius Aristides verlorene Rede 
gegen die Tánzer," Wiener Studien 30 (1909): 59-74; C.P. Jones, Culture and Society in Lucian 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1986), 70. 
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ing the mime.?? Although these works span four centuries, what all three 
report about mimi and pantomimi on the stage corresponds so closely that 
the nature of the two types of performance can be reconstructed in detail. 
This task was undertaken by the young Greek scholar Georgios 
Theocharidis in a thesis written in Munich, under the supervision of Franz 
Dólger, which showed how the many remarks about the theater in the hom- 
ilies of John Chrysostom around 400 mesh with what is to be found in 
Lucian, Libanius, and Choricius.?? Theocharidis’ conclusions have never, to 
the best of my knowledge, been contested; on the contrary, they are 
confirmed and strengthened by Greek inscriptions that refer to theatrical 
performers, especially the rich epigraphical and archaeological evidence 
relating to them from Aphrodisias in Caria.** However, the fact that 
Theocharidis’ conclusions are widely accepted by scholars who study the 
ancient theater and ancient drama does not mean that their significance is 
universally appreciated. It will be worthwhile, therefore, to summarize 
them, as the most effective way of putting before the reader what the the- 
atrical shows were that the Christians of the Later Roman Empire con- 
demned—and attended. 

In John Chrysostom and the other evidence, Theocharidis found frequent 
reference to three types of dramatic performance: 


1. excerpts from tragedy performed by a pantomimus, that is, a per- 
formance including the three elements (a) the dance of the pan- 
tomimus, (b) a song sung by others to which he danced, and (c) 
accompanying music; 


22. The following editions are used: (1) Lucian, de Saltatione, ed. M.D. MacLeod (Oxford, 
1980), 3:26-54; (2) Libanius Or. 64, ed. R. Foerster (Leipzig, 1908), 4:420-98; (3) Choricius, 
Apologia Mimorum, ed. R. Foerster and E. Richtstieg (Leipzig, 1929), 344-80). I do not accept 
the breezy dismissal of the second of these works as “a rhetorical display, not a development 
of Libanius’ opinions” by J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, Antioch (Oxford, 1972), 14 n. 5. On the 
precise cultural context, see L. Mary, "Les captives et le pantomime: Deux rencontres de l'em- 
pereur Julien (Ammien Marcellin 24,4,25-27)," Revue des études augustiniennes 39 (1993): 
37-56. 

23. G.J. Theocharidis, Beitráge zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Profantheaters im IV. 
und V. Jabrbundert, bauptsácblich auf Grund der Predigten des Jobannes Chrysostomus, 
Patriarchen von Constantinopel, Laographia: Parartema 3 (Thessaloniki 1940). 

24. See esp. L. Robert, “Archaiologos,” REG 49 (1936): 235-54 (reprinted in his Opera 
Minora Selecta (Amsterdam, 1964—90] 1:671—90); Mélanges syriens offerts à René Dussaud 
(Paris, 1939), 735-38 (= OMS 1:607-10); “Deux concours grecs à Rome," CRAI, 1970, 6-27 
(= OMS 5:647-68); “Une vision de Perpétue martyre à Carthage en 203," CRAI, 1983, 
228-76 (= OMS 6:791-839); C. Roueché, Performers and Partisans at Aphrodisias in the 
Roman and Late Roman Periods. JRS Monograph No. 6 (London, 1993). 
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2. excerpts from tragedy performed by tragic actors (tragoidoi); 
3. the mime. 


The performance of the pantomimus was fundamentally different from that 
of the mime. The pantomimus was a solo performer, always a man, who 
played both male and female roles; he danced, without speaking or singing, 
to the accompaniment of a choral ode; and the subject matter was mainly 
mythological, though it might sometimes be historical (as had been the case 
with Athenian tragedy). In contrast, mimes were performed by several play- 
ers, female as well as male; the performers spoke and sang, usually without 
a chorus, but did not dance; and the plots were taken from or modeled on 
everyday life. The tragdidos was the poor relation of the pantomimus. Like 
the latter, he was a solo performer who took both male and female roles, - 
and he might well employ nonspeaking assistants as part of his act. Unlike 
the pantomimus, however, the tragoidos did not dance but merely gestured; 
he wore a mask and long sleeves; he sang solo, without chorus and without 
musical accompaniment; and he performed on stilts or at least in high boots. 
There is also evidence in John Chrysostom for performances by kitbaroidoi 
and komdidoi. 

Inscriptions add the important fact that all these four types of solo per- 
former frequently performed as competitors in contests, specifically in the 
numerous games that are attested for almost every Greek city of any size in 
the second and third centuries. By good fortune, the rise of the pantomimus 
can be dated quite precisely. In the 120s, when Julius Demosthenes founded 
the agon at Oenoanda, whose foundation charter survives in full and was 
published by Michael Worrle in 1988, there was no contest or prize for pan- 
tomimi. The act of foundation provides prizes for trumpeters and heralds, 
for writers of prose encomiums, for poets, for choral flautists, for comic 
actors, for tragic actors, for harp-singers, and for overall prizes for the out- 
standing performers among all these categories. It then adds a sum to pro- 
vide performances without prizes, among which are to be mimes, recitals, 
and spectacles (mimoi kai akroamata kai theamata). These recitals and 
those that Demosthenes goes on to call “the other akroamata that give plea- 
sure to the city” must include pantomimi.”> It is clear, therefore, that con- 
tests of pantomimi were not a normal part of the games in the Greek world 
during the reign of Hadrian. 


25. M. Worrle, Stadt und Fest im kaiserzeitlichen Kleinasien: Studien zu einer agonistischen 
Stiftung aus Oinoanda, Vestigia: Beiträge zur alten Geschichte 39 (Munich, 1988), 4-16 (text); 
cf. ibid., 227-58 (Das Fest des Demosthenes); S. Mitchell, “Festivals, Games, and Civic Life in 
Asia Minor," JRS 80 (1990): 183-93. 
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A generation later, when Lucian wrote the dialogue conventionally 
known under the Latin title de Saltatione, there was a lively controversy 
over whether contests of pantomimi should be added to the traditional pro- 
gram of Greek festivals. In Lucian’s dialogue, it is taken for granted that the 
art of the pantomimus is not part of the normal cycle of contests (32: ei de 
mē enagónios be orchésis). But in the same context, Lucian alludes to a 
Greek city in Italy (clearly Naples) where a competition for pantomimi does 
exist—presumably under Roman influence.76 Moreover, he tells an anec- 
dote about a pantomimus playing the madness of Ajax, apparently in Anti- 
och, who really became deranged, jumped into the audience, and sat 
between two ex-consuls, who were afraid that he would treat them like the 
sheep of the plot. When he came to his senses, his supporters (stasiótai) 
asked him to dance Ajax again. He refused, partly at least because he was 
irritated by his opponent (bo antagOnistés kai antitechnos), who danced a 
similar Ajax but observed all the rules of the pantomimic art without stray- 
ing into acting (83-84). 

Louis Robert long ago collected Greek inscriptions that show both that 
men of respectable social status might become pantomimi and that, by the 
end of the second century, contests in what was grandiloquently called 
*rhythmical tragic motion" formed a standard component of the program 
in Greek festivals, even the most prestigious." Moreover, mimes too were 
admitted to competition by the Severan period, although they are only 
attested as competing in the lower tier of contests—those that offered 
money prizes—not in the prestigious sacred contests.7° 

The popularity of pantomimi and the mime, and the occasional perfor- 
mance of tragic extracts are well documented. But were whole plays also 
still written or, at least, still performed? Christopher Jones has recently col- 
lected and set out clear evidence from Aelius Aristides and inscriptions for 
the composition and performance of new plays during the second century, 
and Margarete Bieber, in her standard history of the Greek and Roman the- 
ater, deduces from varied archaeological and iconographical evidence that 
“comedy and tragedy continued into at least the third century.”?? But it is 
hard, perhaps impossible, to find similar evidence for real drama after the 
Severan period. What is found in this period is, rather, the turning of plays 


26. H. Leppin, Histrionen (Bonn, 1992), 169—76. 

27. L. Robert, *Pantomimen im griechischen Orient," Hermes 65 (1930): 106-22 ( OMS 
1:654—670); cf. Rev. phil., n.s., 32 (1958), 52 n. 1 (= OMS 5:192 n. 1). 

28. C. Roueché (see n. 24 above), 23. 

29. C.P. Jones, “Greek Drama in the Roman Empire," in Theater and Society in the Classi- 
cal World, ed. R. Scodel (Ann Arbor, 1993), 39-52; M. Bieber, History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater? (Princeton, 1961), 227—53, esp. 250. 
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into some other literary genre. The Medea of Hosidius Geta, to which Ter- 
tullian applies the term tragedy around 200 (de Praescriptione Haeretico- 
rum 39.4: Hosidius Geta Medeam tragoediam ex Virgilio plenissime 
exsuxit), is less a real play than a Virgilian cento;*° and the Barcelona Alces- 
tis, which renders Euripides’ play into Latin hexameters with clear borrow- 
ings from Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid, Tibullus, Lucan, Sil- 
ius Italicus, Statius, and popular funerary verse, should probably be 
regarded as belonging to the literary genre of the ethopoeia.>! The absence 
of drama proper (except the mime) from the standard handbooks of Greek 
and Latin literature in late antiquity need not in itself prove that there was 
none, but if there is evidence for real drama as a living art form after about 
230, let it be produced. 

Some examples of the performance of old plays are admittedly sometimes 
alleged for this period. But all the examples that I have examined disappear 
under close scrutiny. For example, Arnobius refers to Sophocles’ Trachiniae 
and uses the present tense as if reporting actual performance of the play: 
Hercules ... miserabiles edere inducitur beiulatus (Adv. Gent. 4.35); tragoe- 
dia Sophoclis, cui Trachiniae nomen est ... actitatur (7.33). Yet, although 
Arnobius clearly refers to Sophocles, not to a pantomimic representation of 
the plot, he draws his observation and much of his wording from an 
identifiable literary model.32 Again, Albert Müller confidently asserted that 
Augustine saw tragedies as a young man in Carthage and that a reference in 
one of his sermons to a Mistrio alongside a mimus and a pantomimus can 
only designate a tragic or comic actor (Sermo 198.3 [PL 38.1026]).?? When 
the passages are analyzed closely, however, they turn out to have nothing to 
say about whole tragedies as opposed to excerpts. Augustine’s Confessions 
speak of spectacula theatrica (3.2.2), which is indeed often translated as 
“stage plays."?* But Henry Chadwick’s “theatrical shows” more accurately 
conveys the lack of specificity in the Latin.?? As for the sermon, the phrase 
pro mimo, pro bistrione, pro pantomimo is a tricolon crescendo that takes 
up a preceding turpitudines variae theatrorum, and again it may apply to an 


30. For the text, see E. Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores (Leipzig, 1882), 4:219-37; A. 
Riese, Anthologia Latina (Leipzig, 1893), 1:61-79. 

31. See M. Marcovich, Alcestis Barcinonensis, Mnemosyne Suppl. 103 (1988), esp. 4-14, 
96-101. He argues that the poem was composed in Alexandria ca. 350. 

32. That is, Cicero Tusc. 2.20; cf. H. Jürgens, Pompa Diaboli (Stuttgart, 1972), 10-11. 

33. A. Müller, *Das Bühnenwesen in der Zeit von Constantin d. gr. bis Justinian," Neue 
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actor who declaimed tragic excerpts, though at least once elsewhere Augus- 
tine uses histrio to mean pantomimus (de Magistro 3.32). Augustine refers 
to the theater about two hundred times in total: although most of these per- 
mit no specific inference, it seems to me that those that do all tend to 
confirm, rather than to contradict, the picture drawn by Theocharidis from 
the relevant Greek evidence.?6 Let me give just one example. In one of his 
tracts on Saint John's Gospel, Augustine utters a wish that the fabulae of the 
foolish and reckless woman of Proverbs 9.13-17 had not been directed 
against God but might instead have been such fabulae, 


quales in theatris sive cantantur sive saltantur sive mimica scurrilitate 
ridentur. (Tractatus in Jobannis Evangelium 97.3 [CCL 36.574]) 


Again, this passage is most naturally construed as a reference to the three 
types of theatrical performance which are well attested in the later Roman 
Empire—a tragdidos performing dramatic excerpts (cantantur), a pan- 
tomimus (saltantur), and the mime. 

In the West, as in the East, the tragdidos faded out. Procopius refers to 
popular acclamations in theaters and at horse races as a common occur- 
rence both in the cities of the East and at Rome in the early decades of the 
sixth century (Arc. 7.13; Bella 5.6.4), and he refers to theaters and hippo- 
dromes as constituents of the luxurious existence that the Vandals enjoyed 
in Africa (Bella 4.6.7). He thus assumes that theaters were still in use. For 
what was normally performed in them, Cassiodorus provides a valuable 
indication. Between 507 and 511 he composed a letter for Theoderic to send 
to a man who was about to repair a theater (Variae 4.51). Cassiodorus 
passes easily from Attic tragedy and comedy to Pompey's theater and from 
Pompey to the performances that graced the contemporary stage. It is the 
pantomimus and the mimus who alone appear, just as they do in Libanius’ 
speech To the Antiochenes on tbe Emperor’s Anger, which professed to rec- 
oncile the departing Julian with the city in 363: 


Let us close the theater for a short time and request the pantomimi and 
mimi here to let our neighbors share the blessings they provide, and 
allow us to pass the summer without amusements. (Or. 16.41) 


Perhaps the point has been labored and illustrated in excessive detail. But 
it is important to stress that the norms of theatrical performance had 


36. I rely on a search in the CD-ROM of the CETEDOC Library of Christian Latin Texts 
published by the Université Catholique de Louvain. 
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already changed markedly before the Christians were in any position to 
influence their development and before Christian views on the subject are 
documented. Two works survive in which Christian writers before 300 deal 
with the moral and practical questions posed by the theater—Tertullian’s de 
Spectaculis, written shortly before 200 in Carthage,>” and Novatian’s work 
of the same name, which is a letter written half a century later and largely 
modeled on Tertullian.?? Both writers address the question whether Chris- 
tians may attend games and shows in general, and both answer with a 
resounding negative. Countering the plea that watching spectacula is a 
harmless pleasure, Tertullian deploys an argument that has two stages. 
First, he contends at length that every sort of public entertainment is idola- 
trous by nature as a result of its origin: hence every Christian's baptismal 
vow to renounce the Devil, his entourage, and his angels includes a renunci- 
ation of the theater. Then Tertullian argues that the spectacula themselves 
corrupt those who watch them by arousing base and immoral emotions. 
Novatian repeats the same twofold argument in a more restrained manner 
that avoids both Tertullian's quirkiness and his rhetorical sparkle. 

Both Tertullian and Novatian assumed that theatrical performances were 
inherently idolatrous. That seemed a natural view to take in 200 or 250, 
especially when account is taken of the context in which tragdidoi and pan- 
tomimi normally performed in the third century, that is, in dramatic con- 
tests that formed part of festivals in honor of traditional divinities, festivals 
whose essential elements were a procession in honor of a god or goddess, a 
sacrifice, and a series of contests. Every Greek city had its local cult or cults, 
which were normally the focus of a festival or festivals held at regular inter- 
vals and celebrated by a procession, a sacrifice, and games consisting of ath- 
letic competitions, of competitions in the performing arts, or of a combina- 
tion of the two.?? 

Despite appearances, Tertullian and Novatian were mistaken. For the 


37. On which, see T.D. Barnes, Tertullian: A Historical and Literary Study (Oxford, 1971), 
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obvious idolatry of the theater could be removed just as easily as the pagan 
veneer in the imperial cult, which survived into the fifth century in an expur- 
gated form.*? It required merely a change in the surrounding ceremony, not 
an alteration in the nature of performance. In Rome, in the middle of the 
fourth century, there were one hundred and seventy-five days of games each 
year—ten of gladiatorial munera, sixty-four of horse racing, and one hun- 
dred and one of dramatic /udi. In the new city of Constantinople, the newly 
instituted games were attached not to pagan festivals, of which there were 
none, but to the appointment of magistrates, the celebration of triumphs, 
and imperial anniversaries.*! In other cities, festivals and shows could con- 
tinue as before, provided that they no longer commenced with sacrifice to 
traditional deities, and provided that explicitly pagan elements were 
removed from the procession and any other attendant ceremonies. Hence 
the old festivals could survive in a purified form as long as cities could sup- 
port them. 

Charlotte Roueché has recently described the serious problem that con- 
fronts any attempt to understand what happened to the innumerable agones 
of the Greek world after 300. The problem can be stated simply. Our main 
source of information for the games in the second and third centuries is epi- 
graphic, and the types of inscription that provide this documentation dry up 
in the fourth century. Hence, if evidence for games disappears from the sur- 
viving record after 300, it does not necessarily follow that the games them- 
selves disappeared with any rapidity.?? 

The legislation of the Christian emperors recognized the necessity of pro- 
viding public entertainments and attempted to reconcile it with the demands 
of Christian morality.*? This emerges most clearly from the chapter in the 
Codex Theodosianus relating to the maiouma, which was a festival of Syr- 
ian origin held at night, centered on mime and pantomime performances, 
and associated with water.*4 Successive imperial constitutions in the chap- 
ter, addressed to the praetorian prefect of the East in 396 and 399, read as 
follows: 
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It pleases our clemency that the joyfulness of the maiouma be restored 
to the provincials, yet in such a way that propriety and modesty be 
preserved by chaste morals. 


We allow the skills of actors to be exercised, lest sadness be created as a 
result of excessive restriction of them. But we forbid that foul and inde- 


cent spectacle that wanton license has claimed for itself, the maiouma. 
(Cod. Th. 15.6.1, 2) 


The fact that the two constitutions take different views of the maiouma is 
less important in the present context than the fact that they both balance the 
same moral standard against the same practical or political necessity. It 
should also be noted that Arcadius did not change his mind about whether 
Or not to permit the maiouma: rather the two documents reflect the views of 
the praetorian prefects Caesarius and Aurelianus, the consuls of 398 and 
400, to whom they were formally addressed in 396 and 399. In his de Prov- 
identia, Synesius used Aurelianus and Caesarius as the models for his hero 
and villain, respectively, the virtuous Osiris and the wicked Typhos, broth- 
ers but bitter enemies. Significantly, it is Aurelianus, whom Synesius presents 
as a good Hellene, who takes the stricter view of the maiouma and receives 
instructions to abolish it entirely. John Chrysostom surely approved.*? 

Christians were not alone in regarding the theater of imperial times as 
immoral. Several passages of the lost work of Aristides that Libanius quotes 
for rebuttal state this point of view in a forthright fashion, at least as regards 
the art of the pantomimus: 


It is the ruin of cities and households, and whoever watches them is 
lost, and his inability to escape them is the worst of disasters. 


They themselves live dishonorably, and they also corrupt the specta- 
tors by dragging them toward what it is worse «to do». 


A nod of theirs is more capable of producing moral corruption than 


the war-engines of others are of forcing the surrender of a city. 
(Libanius, Or. 64.31, 37, 59) 


Aristides depicted pantomimi as sexually promiscuous, no better than male 
prostitutes, to which Libanius replied—truthfully, if rather lamely—that 


45. On the piety of Aurelianus, see Alan Cameron and J. Long, Barbarians and Politics at 
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they were neither all paragons of virtue nor all monsters of depravity (Or. 
64.3843). The denigration of pantomimi that Aristides employed was 
inherently appealing to Christian moralists, who could easily give it a dis- 
tinctively Christian twist by appeal to Jesus’ saying that “If a man looks on 
a woman with a lustful eye, he has already committed adultery with her in 
his heart” (Matthew 5.28). John Chrysostom duly quotes this proof-text in 
his sermon “against those who abandoned his church and deserted to the 
horse races and theaters” (Contra ludos et theatra [PG 56.263-70]).^9 | 

John was provoked by injured pride: some of his congregation in Con- 
stantinople preferred watching horses and mimes to deriving moral benefit 
from his oratory. But his main argument is general and repeats Aristides. 
Those who watch such spectacles, he asserts, allow their souls to be dragged 
hither and thither by irrational passions; when they see adultery depicted on 
the stage, their minds become full of adultery, and their intelligence is 
enslaved to passion. The spiritual damage suffered in the theater, John con- 
tends, is permanent: 


Even if you have not lain with the whore [i.e., the actress], you have 
copulated with her in desire, and you have committed the sin in inten- 
tion. Not only at that moment but also when the show ends and the 
actress exits, her image remains in your soul—her words, her gestures, 
her glances, her walk, her rhythm, her tone of voice,*” her seductive 
limbs—and you return home with countless wounds. 


Accordingly, John announces, he will not in the future allow anyone who 
sets foot in a theater to enter his church or share in Christian communion. 
It is significant that, whereas John's ire was initially aroused by Chris- 
tians who went to the hippodrome and the theater, he explicitly excludes 
from communion only the theatergoers. Imperial legislation made a similar 
distinction between those professionally engaged in the two types of enter- 
tainment. The first imperial constitution in the chapter de Scaenicis in the 
Codex Theodosianus was issued in 367 to the praefectus urbi at Rome: it 
ordains that scaenici may take the sacrament only at the point of death; if 
they recover, they are forbidden from returning to the stage (Cod. Th. 


46. For fuller discussion of John's attitude toward the theater, see B.H. Vandenberghe, 
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15.7.15 [371 mss.]). These rules were not new in 367, since the main pur- 
pose of the extract from the constitution preserved in the Codex Theo- 
dosianus is to safeguard the supply of actors by ordering inspectors to ascer- 
tain that scaenici allowed to take the sacrament really were in danger of 
dying. For Christian legislators were confronted by a constant conflict 
between the morality that they officially espoused and the practical need to 
ensure the provision of popular entertainment. Daughters of actors and 
actresses had a legal obligation to perform on the stage, but a consistent 
commitment to Christianity was held to free them from this statutory duty 
(Cod. Th. 15.7.2 [371], 4 [380], 9 [381], 12 [394]). Potential performers 
were often far from eager to take up a stage career, and there were serious 
problems of recruitment. Accordingly, in 413, the emperor Honorius 
informed the tribunus voluptatum in Carthage that 


we order that female mimes who have been freed by various rulings 
should immediately be recalled to their proper function, so that there 
should be no adornment lacking to the pleasures of the people and the 
days of festivities. (Cod. Th. 15.7.13) 


It is tempting to infer that Christian disapproval of the stage helps to 
explain the growing popularity of chariot racing in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turiesf$—and the apparent conversion of theaters for the exhibition of 
water spectacles.4? The Council of Arles in 314 excommunicated both the- 
atrical performers and charioteers, so long as they continued to perform or 
to race (Canons 4, 5); and the ruling was repeated verbatim at a later Coun- 
cil of Arles in the second half of the fifth century (Canon 20).°° But the rel- 
ative standing of stage and hippodrome diverged widely in the Christian 
Roman Empire. On the one hand, chariot racing became closely associated 
with imperial ceremony.?! On the other hand, theatrical performances and 
contests were subjected to constant disapproval: the Council of Laodicea in 
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the middle decades of the fourth century forbade Christians to dance even 
at wedding parties and instructed clergy of all ranks to leave such celebra- 
tions before the musicians (thymelikoi) entered (Canons 53, 54). Roman 
law had long treated actors as technically infames, and Roman society had 
always regarded their profession as demeaning;?? Christianity sharpened 
that prejudice, reinforcing a social and moral contempt that already existed, 
by excluding actors, at least in theory, from membership in a religious com- 
munity that normally admitted both sinners and the lowborn. | 

The third defense of the theater that survives from late antiquity is Chori- 
cius’ defense of the mimes, to which he gave the significant programmatic 
title On Bebalf of Those Who Represent Life in tbe Theater of Dionysus. 
This speech, which is very relevant to what “Hellenism” meant in late antiq- 
uity, appears to need a thorough reevaluation.?? Choricius held the munici- 
pal chair of rhetoric at Gaza in the reign of Justinian. All who have dis- 
cussed him recently present him as a Christian in a Christian city.?* If that 
were true, then the speech would be highly anomalous in light of the evi- 
dence for attitudes toward the mime presented so far. For Choricius not 
only defends the mime at length as morally harmless but even suggests that 
watching it is morally beneficial. He directly confronts and contradicts the 
argument, familiar from John Chrysostom, that spectators, especially young 
and impressionable ones, fall victim to an unquenchable passion for plea- 
sures because their reason is corrupted or destroyed by what they see: 


But, my good sir, when you watch adultery, then you also see the mag- 
istrate's court: the husband of the woman caught in flagranti makes an 
accusation, the man who rashly committed adultery is tried with his 
lover, and the judge threatens both with punishment. (29-33) 


Since condign punishment is always meted out to evil deeds, Choricius 
argues, the mime does not subvert morality; it reinforces it. 

Both Choricius and his milieu have (I believe) been misinterpreted. Gaza 
is held to have been converted from paganism to Christianity around 400 by 
bishop Porphyrius, whose biography by Mark the Deacon-has usually been 
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taken as the authentic account of how Porphyrius found only 280 Chris- 
tians in the city when he was consecrated bishop in 395 but left a congrega- 
tion of 2,647 when he died twenty-five years later.?? On this showing, Gaza 
became thoroughly Christian a century before Choricius, and presumably it 
remained so. Unfortunately, Mark's Life of Porphyrius is a fraudulent and 
unauthentic document: although it purports to give an eyewitness account 
of events seen by its author as an adult in the 370s, it copies Theodoretus’ 
History of tbe Monks in Syria, which was written in the 440s, and it sys- 
tematically contradicts known facts from the period about which it writes— 
on virtually every occasion where independent evidence exists.?ó It is not 
necessary here either to establish the real date of composition or to assess 
the validity of a recent attempt to answer the arguments of Paul Peeters— 
who maintained that the Life of Porphyrius belongs to the seventh cen- 
tury—by propounding the hypothesis that it is a careless reworking in 
around 450 of a deliberately misleading document originally composed in 
415.57 It will suffice to note that since the Life of Porphyrius is not what it 
purports to be, it cannot legitimately be adduced as proof that Gaza was 
largely Christian in the fifth century: the religious complexion of the city 
remains to be delineated from genuine evidence. 

Choricius himself is styled a Christian by Photius, who (it is assumed) 
ought to have known. But it is clear that Photius knew nothing precise 
about Choricius except what he inferred from his writings (Bibliotbeca 
160). His belief that he was a Christian is deduced from Choricius’ two pan- 
egyrics on Bishop Marcianus of Gaza, especially the earlier one, with its 
description of the Church of Saints Sergius and Stephanus (Or. 1). This 
speech is indeed full of Christian terminology and allusions to the gospels, 
but there is hardly any similar Christian terminology in Choricius’ other 
speeches, and he alludes to the New Testament nowhere else except in his 
funerary speech on Maria, the mother of Marcianus (Or. 7). On the con- 
trary, as Wilhelm Schmid put it long ago in his still standard treatment of 
the author, Choricius moves in a pagan thought-world: he expounds Homer 
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and evaluates myths like a conservative pagan, he studiously avoids men- 
tioning Christian customs and attitudes, he speaks of Zeus as the creator of 
the world and of the Fates as the arbiters of human life, and he describes the 
Islands of the Blessed, where one might expect to hear something about per- 
sonal immortality.?5 The fact that an official poet, orator, or panegyrist in a 
Christian city cannot avoid on occasion using the religious language of the 
people whom he praises is not good evidence for his real beliefs. What 
Choricius reveals, perhaps inadvertently, of his deepest assumptions about 
life and death surely stamps him as a pagan. | 

Choricius’ defense of the mime remains surprising even if it was penned 
by a pagan. For, although his model, Libanius, whom he uses heavily 
throughout the speech, defended pantomimi and declared that their art was 
*the most useful of all things" and that it had no evil consequences whatso- 
ever (Or. 64.103-20, esp. 115, 119), he regarded the mime in a very differ- 
ent light—Aas totally and irredeemably disreputable. Libanius scolded Aris- 
tides for attempting to discredit the respectable art of the pantomimus by 
associating pantomimi with the mime, with which he proclaimed they had 
virtually nothing in common (Or. 64.10—11). Choricius defends the mime 
by using praise very similar to that which Libanius had lavished on the art 
of the pantomimus. Choricius' speech is a calculated apologia for something 
that he knew Christians in theory condemned: perhaps, therefore, he 
intended it as a deliberate provocation, an implicit criticism of the contra- 
diction between the theoretical demands of Christian morality and the 
actual behavior of the Christians whom he observed in Gaza. For, although 
the theater disappeared not long after Choricius, the arts of the mime and 
the pantomimus persisted into the Byzantine period, and it is the mime, not 
one of the higher forms of dramatic art, from which modern drama is lin- 
eally descended.?? 
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Caramallus (dancer), 7, 14 

Carthage, 65, 150, 157, 162, 171 

Catulus (Q. Lutatius Catulus), 37 

Cavea, chap. 4 passim, chap. 5 passim 

Censors, 19 

C. Gracchus, 87 

Chariot racing, 174 

Cheetahs, 59 

Chorus (Greek), 21 ff. 

Christianity, chap. 6 passim, chap. 7 
passim 

Circus, 57, 163; c. Flamininus, 63; c. 
Maximus, 54 

Claques and claqueurs, 142 ff. 

Claudius, 63, 77, 78, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 145 

Cleander, 140 

Cleopatra, 42, 53, 62 

Clientela, 101-2 

Clodius Aesopus. See Aesopus 

Clytemnestra (theme), 11 

Collegia, 101, 143 

Colosseum, 58, 64, 75, 78, 82, 83, 
90 ff., 93 ff., 100, 101, 105 

Comedy, chap. 2 passim, 26 ff. 


Comic actors, 124, 169 

Comitium, 62 

Commodus, 63, 75, 139 

Constantine, 148 ff., 162, 154, 167 

Constantinople, 164, 166 

Corinth, 115 

Cornelius Balbus (L. Cornelius Balbus 
iunior), 108 

Cornelius Gallus (L. Cornelius Gallus), 
44 

Cornu, 11 

Costume, chap. 1 passim 

Council of Arles, 177 

Council of Laodicea, 177 ff. 

Court, 147 

Crassus (L. Licinius Crassus), 37 

Crocodiles, 61, 63 

Ctesibus, 57 

Cubs, 59 

Cupido (dancer), 10 

Cupids, 53 

Cybele, 11, 18 

Cyprian (martyr), 157 

Cytheris. See Volumnia 


Damnatio ad bestias, 60, 96, chap. 6 
passim; ad gladium, 96; ad ludum 
venatorium, 96 

Dancers, chap. 1 passim 

Darius, 133 

Decius, 157 

Decius Iunius Brutus Callaicus, 35 

Demetria, 114 

Demetrius (Cynic), 3 ff. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, 23, 56 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 114, 134 

Demochares, 134 

Demos, chap. 5 passim, chap. 6 
passim 

Demosthenes (C. Julius Demosthenes), 
123 ff., 169 

Diana, 136 

Didius Julianus, 141 

Dionysia (dancer), 44 

Dionysus, 9, 11, 23, 50, 51, 56, 58, 60, 
62, 63, 67, 68 

Diribitorium, 78 


Domitian, 82, 83, 86, 99, 103, 104, 
109, 115 

Domitius Ahenobarbus (L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus), 61 

Dramatic machinery, 56 ff. 

Drusus, 118 

Dwarfs, 14 ff., 17 


Edessa, 165 

Eikones, 116, 118, 119 

Elephants, 60, 64, 153 

Emmeleia (dance), 26 

Epaminondas, 55 

Ephebes, 117, 122 

Ephesus, 121 ff., 130, 132, 167 

Equites, 47, chap. 4 passim 

Essedarius, 72, 111 

Ethiopia, 59, 60 

Ethiopians, 61 

Ethopoeia, 171 

Etruria, 25 

Euergetism, 65 ff. 

Eunomos, 122 

Eunuchus, 32, 33 

Eurycleia, 118 

Eurycles (C. Julius Eurycles), 118 

Eurysaces (tragedy), 41 

Executions, 73 ff., 81 ff., chap. 6 pas- 
sim 


Fidenae, 84 

Flamininus (L. Quinctius Fisminitids) 
109 

Flavian Amphitheater. See Colosseum 

Floats, chap. 3 passim 

Flora, 26 

Forum, 87; f. Boarium, 70; 
f. Romanum, 78 


Galeria Copiola (dancer), 44, 45 
Gambling, 99 

Gauls, 71 

Gaza, 165, 178, 179 
Gemanicus, 118, 137, 138 
Gerasa, 165 

Germanicus (martyr), 156 

Geta, 126 | 
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Giraffes, 59, 61, 62, 63 

Gladiators, 32, 64, chap. 4 passim 

Graces, 53 

Graecinius Laco (P. Graecinius Laco), 
106 

Grand Procession, chap. 3 passim 

Gymnasium, 142, 161, 165 

Gytheion, 123 ff. 


Hadrian, 70 ff., 103, 169 
Hair, chap. 1 passim 
Hecyra, 32, 33 

Heralds, 130 ff., 134, 138 ff. 
Hercules, 58 

Herod Agrippa, 114 
Hieropolis, 125 ff. 
Hippopotamus, 61 

Histrio, 2, 171 ff. 

Homer, 4 

Horace, 171 

Hortensius, 53 

Hosidius Geta (playwright), 171 
Hygieia, 117 

Hypopodia, 119 ff. 


Icarus, 73 

Ikria, 119 ff. 

India, 50, 51, 58 

Infamia, 24, 40, 108, 178 
Ingentius (Donatist), 148 ff. 
Iona (theme), 17 

Isis, 16 

Ius liberorum, 103, 105 


Jerusalem, 151 

Jesus, 151 

Julia Domna, 126 

Julian, 163 

Julius Caesar (C. Iulius Caesar), 45 ff., 
61, 62, 70, 84 

Justinian, 165, 166 


Kaesareia (festival), 117 
Karamallus. See Caramallus 
Kitbara, 5 

Koinon of Asia, 122 
Kordax (dance), 26 
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Krotala, 5 
Kymbala, 5 


Laberius (Decimus Laberius), 45 ff. 
Lacon (C. Julius Lacon), 118 

Lanistae, 107, 108 

Largesse, 54, 55, 67, 95, 97, 99, 142 ff. 


Legislation, 39 ff., 176 ff. (see also s.vv. 


lex and senatus consulta) 

Leopards, 59 

Lex Irnitana, 99 

Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus, 77 

Lex Julia tbeatralis, 85, 88, 89, 99 

Lex Papia Poppaea, 102 

Lex Roscia, 90, 100 

Lions, 60 

Livia, 117, 118, 119 

Livius Andronicus, 30, 31, 36 

Logeion, chap. 5 passim 

Lucan, 171 

Lucar, 30 

Lucretius, 171 

Luculii (brothers), 64 

Ludi, 174; 1. Apollinares, 41; |. Capi- 
tolini, 109; I. circenses, 71, 77; 1. 
Megalenses, 10, 30, 32; |. Plebeii, 
10, 30; l. Romani, 30; |. scaenici, 56, 
71 

Lugdunum (Lyons), 101 

Luscius Lanuvinus, 33, 36 

Lusiones, 71 

Lycoris. See Volumnia 

Lynx, 59, 61 

Lysimachus, 122 


Macrinus, 135, 140, 141 
Maecenas, 2 

Maiouma, 174 ff. 
Marcellus, 2 

Marcus Aurelius, 17, 84, 155 
Margarites (dancer), 7, 14 
Mars Ultor, 63 

Martyrs, chap. 6 passim 
Masks, chap. 1 passim 
Mastigopboroi, 124 
Matronae, 85 
Medallions, 6 ff. 


Medea, 171 

Melitene, 165 

Melpomene (muse), 12, 13 

Mercury, 53 

Metellus Scipio (Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Scipio), 87 

Mime, 34—35, 120, 124, chap. 7 passim 

Mimesis, 20-21 

Mithras, 16 

Mnemosyne, 13 

Mnester (pantomime), 105 

Mousikos agón, 123 ff. 

Mules, 58 

Munda, 108 

Munera, 52 

Munera gladiatoria, chap. 4 passim, 
167, 172 

Munerarius, 55, 75 ff., 103, 129 ff. 

Muses, 12 ff., 115 

Myrmillones, 83 


Naples, 170 

Naumacbiae (mock sea battles), 72, 
82 

Nemausus (Nimes), 101 

Neoi, 117 

Nereids, 53 

Nero, 3, 6, 40, 75, 78, 82, 89, 93, 104, 
142, 153 

Nuceria, 100 


.Nysa, 56 ff. 


Oenoanda, 123 ff., 169 
Orca, 63 

Orchestra, 4 ff. 

Organ, 5 

Origo (mime), 44 
Orpheus, 53 

Otho, 84 

Ovid, 171 


Pacuvius, 31, 35 

Paedagogi, 86 

Pallas (M. Antonius Pallas), 106 
Palliata, 34 

Panegyriarchai, 124 
Panhellenic Pythian Games, 126 


Pantomime, chap. 1 passim, 43 ff., 80, 
chap. 7 passim 

Panurgus (actor), 37 

Parasitai of Apollo, 25, 26 

Pasiphae (theme), 73 

Patrae, 65 © 

Paul, 130 

Payment of performers, chap. 2 passim 

. Percennius (claque leader), 142 

Perge, 136 

Perpetua (martyr), 153 

Petronius Probus, 164 

Pharos of Alexandria, 57 

Philonides (mimographer), 10 

Phormio, 33 

Pion, 122 

Piso (Cn. Calpurnius Piso), 140 ff., 151 
ff. 

Plato, 20 ff. 

Plautus, 31 

Plebs, chap. 4 passim 

Plotina, 121 

Polycarp (martyr), 155 ff. 

Polyhymnia (muse), 12 ff. 

Pompeii, 55, 96, 100 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius Magnus), 41, 
44, 61, 62, 152 

Ponticus (martyr), 154 

Pontius Pilate, 151 

Potlatch, 65 ff. 

Praecones. See Heralds 

Praetextati, 86 

Praetorian Guard, 63 

Praetors, 79 

Processions, 122, chap. 3 passim 

Propertius, 171 

Proskénion, chap. 5 passim 

Prostitutes, 85 ff. 

Protos beuretes, 59 ff. 

Ptolemaia, 50 

Ptolemy I Soter, 50 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus, chap. 3 passim 

Ptolemy V, 134 

Publilius Syrus (mimographer/actor), 45 
ff. 

Pylades (dancer), 2, 9, 10, 18, 26, 43 

Pyrrhic, 21, 25 
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Quinquatria, 78 


Rhinoceros, 59, 61, 62, 64 
Roscius (Q. Roscius Gallus), 27, 36 ff., 
44, 48 


Sacred Pythian Games, 126 

Saepta Julia, 62, 75, 78 

Salii, 25 

Salutaris (C. Vibius Salutaris), 121 ff. 

Samian Ware, 8-9 

Samnites (gladiator), 71 

Sarmentus (freedman of Maecenas), 
109 

Satyrs, 52-53, 67 

Scabellum, 4 

Scroll, 9, 10 

Seating, 48, 51, chap. 4 passim 

Sebaste Homonoia Chrysophoros, 122 
ff. 

Sebasteia, 122 

Sebastopboroi, 124 

Senators, chap. 4 passim 

Senatus consulta, 40, 108 

Septimius Severus, 54, 126, 140 

Servi publici, 92 

Sikinnis (dance), 26 

Silens, 52, 67 

Silius Italicus, 171 

Sirmium, 164 

Skéné, chap. 5 passim 

Smyrna, 156 

Snake, 62 

Sophocles, 171 

Soteria, 122 

Sparta, 133, 167 

Stadium, 51 

Stage, 119 ff. 

Statius, 171 

Stoicism, 66 

Stola, 85 

Sulla (L. Cornelius Sulla), 37, 38, 61 

Sympbonia, 119 ff. 


Technitai of Dionysus, 23, 26 
Telegenii, 129 ff. 
Terence, 31 ff. 
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Thalia (muse), 12 


Theater, 161 ff.; at Alexandria, 134; at 


Aphrodisias, 115; at Asparus in 
Colchis, 165; at Aspendus, 17; at 


Gaza, 116 ff.; at Gytheion, 117 ff.; at 


Hieropolis, 125 ff.; of Marcellus, 6, 
42; of Pompey, 41, 90, 104, 172 

Thecla (martyr), 154 

Theocritus Pylades, 14, 17 

Theodora, 166 

Thessalonica, 165 

Thracians (gladiators), 71, 83 

Thyestes (theme), 35 

Thymelikoi agones, chap. 5 passim 

Thyrai mimikai, 119 ff. 

Thyrsus, 9, 10 

Tiberius, 84, 117, 118, 119 

Tibia, 11 

Tibullus, 171 

Tiger, 62 

Titus, 52, 64, 91 

Toga, 85 ff. 

Toga praetexta, 104 

Trabea, 85 

Trachiniae, 171 

Tragedy, chap. 2 passim, 171 ff. 

Tragic actors, 41 ff., 124, 169, 172, 
173 

Trajan, 8, 70, 104, 121, 145 


Trials, 147 ff. 
Trimalchio, 53 
Triumphs, 51, 138 
Troades (theme), 18 
Troy Dance, 25 


- Tryphaena (martyr), 154 


Tunic, chap. 11 passim 
Tyche, 126 
Tympana, 5, 11 


Uranius (dancer), 8, 14, 16 


Valentinian, 7 

Valerian, 150 

Varius Rufus (L. Varius Rufus, trage- 
dian), 35 

Venationes, chap. 3 passim, chap. 4 
passim, 129 

Venatores, 81 

Vespasian, 42, 43, 136, 138 

Vettius Epagathus (martyr), 150 

Vienne, 157 

Virgil, 42, 171 

Vitellius, 84 

Volumnia (mime), 43 


Wine, 52 


Zoilos (C. Julius Zoilos), 115 ff. 


Plates 


Fig. 2. Contorniate medallion 
of Valentinianus III. Museum 
of Parenzo (Porec). 4.D.425- 
55. (After Alföldi, Die 
Kontorniat-Medallionen 
[Berlin: Walter DeGruyter, 
1976], Cat. 478, Pl. 192,1. By 
kind permission of Dr. J. 
Meischner.) 


Fig. 1. Contorniate medallion of Valentinianus 
III. Private collection. A.D. 425-55. (Courtesy of 
the American Numismatic Society, New York.) 


Fig. 3. Contorniate medallion. 
London, British Museum C231.16 
R4878. Early fifth century a.D. 
(Courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum.) 


Fig. 4. Applique Medallion. 
St.-Germain-en-Laye, Musée 
des Antiquités Nationales 
31673. From Orange. Late 
second to early third century 
A.D. (Photo: O Musée des 
Antiquités Nationales de Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye.) 
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Fig. 5. Applique medallion. Private 
collection. From Solitude. (After A. Audin, 
*Un Nouveau Médaillon d'Applique a la 
Légende *Calos Cupido,'" RAE 12, no. 4 
[1961]: 283-86, fig. 103.) 
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Fig. 7. Silver casket. London, British 
Museum 66, 12, 292. From Rome, 
Esquiline Hill. a.D. 333-70. (Courtesy of 
the Trustees of the British Museum.) 


Fig. 6. Applique medallion. Geneva, 
Musée d'art et d'histoire MAHC 1551. 
From Geneva. Ca. third century A.D. 
(Courtesy of Collection Musée d'art et 
d'histoire, Genéve.) 


Fig. 8. Marble mask. Milan, Museo Civico 
A.O.9.4078. From Caesarea Maritima. 
Second century a.D. (Photo: J.R. Green.) 


Fig. 9. Floor mosaic. Elis. Second 
to third century A.D. (After G.A. 
Papathanasopoulos, AAA 2 
[1969]:15, fig. 1.) 
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Fig. 10 a, Floor mosaic. Sicily, 
Piazza Armerina. Third to fourth 
century A.D. 


Fig. 10 b, close-up of round 
medallion in floor mosaic. (After 
Ascanio Ascani-Misano and 
Raimondo Marion in Capizzi and 
Galati, Piazza Armerina: The 
Mosaics and Morgantina [Bologna: 
Italcards, 1991].) 


Fig. 11. Ivory plaque. Berlin, 
Antikenmuseum, Staatliche 
Museen 2497. From Trier. Fourth 
to sixth century a.D. (Photo: Jutta 
Tietz-Glagow, courtesy of 
Antikensammlung, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin.) 


Fig. 12. Terracotta statuette. 
London, British Museum D 253. 
Not before third century A.D. 
(Courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum.) 


Fig. 13. Terracotta statuette. Alexandria, 
Graeco-Roman Museum 9620. Third 
century A.D. (Photo: J.R. Green.) 


Fig. 15. Terracotta Mask. Athens, Agora 
Museum T1818. From the Agora. Third 


Fig. 14. Terracotta mask. London, British century A.D. (Courtesy of the American 
Museum GR, 1873, 8-20, 568. Possibly first School of Classical Studies at Athens: 
century A.D. (Courtesy of the Trustees of the Agora Excavations.) 


British Museum.) 


Fig. 16. Terracotta mask. Athens, Agora 
Museum T1086. From the Agora. Third 
century A.D. (Courtesy of the American 


School of Classical Studies at Athens: 
Agora Excavations.) Fig. 17. Terracotta statuette. Tunisia. 


Second century A.D. (After C. Albizatti, 
Rendiconti Pontif. Accademia 5$ [1926- 
27]: pl. 1.) 
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Fig. 19. Sepulchral altar of Theocritus Pylades. Milan, Museo 
Ambrosiano. From Lodi. Second century a.p. (Courtesy of Istituto 
Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere—Fondo Treccani degli Alfieri.) 
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Fig. 20. Seating inscription from the Flavian amphitheater, 
first sector of the cavea, attesting that seats were reserved: 

[QVIIB. IN THEATR. LEGE PL.VE ..... 

[L]ICET PL XM Gs 

(“for those who had been granted the right to sit [here] in 
the theater [i.e., amphitheater] by law or plebiscite. 12 [or 
13 or possibly 14] feet”). CIL VI 32098a. (Photo: 
Soprintendenza Archeologica di Roma neg. film 246 - I, 
205. By kind permission of the Soprintendenza 
Archeologica di Roma.) 


Fig. 18. Mask in relief. Aspendos, 
from the theater. a.D. 161-80. 
(After J.-C. Moretti, REA 95 
[1993]: 1-2.) 
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Fig. 21. Seating arrangements in the Flavian amphitheater. Hypothetical 
reconconstruction by M. Pelletti. (After E.M. Steinby, ed., Lexicon Topographicum 
Urbis Romae [Rome: Quasar, 1993], fig. 18. By kind permission of Edizioni Quasar.) 


Fig. 22. Bronze sestertius of Titus. BMCRE II, p. 262, no. 
190. a.D. 80. Obverse: Titus, togate, seated on a curule 
chair, which is surrounded with weapons and armor. 
Reverse: the facade and interior of the Flavian amphitheater. 
The arches of the first tier of the exterior facade are empty, 
but those of the second and third tiers are filled with statues 
and those of the fourth with round shields (clipei) and 
rectangular designs. The most conspicuous statuary is the 
triumphal quadriga in the central arch of the second tier 
immediately above the main (emperor's?) entrance. The 
depiction of the interior shows at the top ten boxes 
(tabulationes) of the maenianum summum in ligneis, below 


Ate 
i 2 A which can be seen the maenianum secundum summum, 
| UC "t segregated above and below by distinct praecinctiones 
fs: fes W (walkways). The large crowd sitting in the maenianum 
| HENN secundum imum is clearly divided vertically into cunei 
VUE RK] (literally, “wedges” ) by the staircases. To the left of the 


amphitheater is shown the meta sudans; to the right a 
porticoed building of two stories. (Photo: British Museum 
neg. no. PS 211888. By kind permission of the Trustees of 
the British Museum.) 
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Fig. 23. Plan of the ground floor of the Flavian amphitheater, showing the general 
layout, the access points to the maenianum primum, the first sector of cavea, the 
hypogeum and internal service passageway, and the stairways leading to the second 
tier of seating. (After E.M. Steinby, ed., Lexicon Topographicum Urbis Romae 
[Rome: Quasar, 1993], fig. 14. By kind permission of Edizioni Quasar.) 
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Fig. 24. Painting from the balustrade of the podium of the amphitheater at 
Augusta Emerita. Mérida, Spain. A venator, dressed in a white tunic with narrow 
reddish-purple stripes and knee-length boots, braces himself to kill an attacking 
lioness with his spear. The venator is wearing a protective covering on his left 
shoulder, arm, and hand. (Photo: Foto-Video Patón, Mérida. By kind permission of 
Dr. J.M. Alvarez Martínez, Director, Museo Nacional de Arte Romano, Mérida.) 


